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PREFACE, 


The portion alloted to the Kheri district in the old 
Oudh Gazetteer was taken from the Assessment and 
Settlement reports of Captain Boulderson and Mr, 
HcMinn; there were published before Hr. Bedfern's 
Settlement reportt which did not make its appearance till 
after the completion of the Gazetteer, Excepting a very 
small proportion, mainly of a historical nature, the old 
material had become entirely obsolete, and in compiling 
this Volume I have had to rely on the brief records of 
the last Settlement and the notes provided by successive 
Deputy Commissioners of the district, Messrs. W. B. 
Tucker, J. S. Stevinson, and S. H. Fremantle, to the last 
of whom 1 am particularly indebted. 

ALLAHi.BAD: 

( H. R. N. 

November 1905. ) 
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CHAPTEi^ I. 

GbnebaIi Fb&tubss. 

7^6 dist^ct of Eheri, w^ch forms part'of the Laoknow 
diTifiion, is the largest m Oadh. It ocoupia the extreme north- 
west cdmer of the province, and lies bet-^fecn the parallels of 
41' and 28® 42' north latitude and 80® 2 ' and 81° 19' east 
longitude. It is bounded on the east by the district of Bahraiob, 
from which it is separated by the Kauriala river ; on the south by 
Ktapur and Hardoi ; on the w^t by the Bohilkband districts of 
Shahjahanpur and Filibhit ; and on the north by the territory of 
Nepal In ahape it is an irregular triangle, the length of the 
southern side being some 82 miles ; that of the north-eastern 91 
miles and of the north-western 71 miles. It had in. 1904 ntotal awa 
of 1,896,457 acres, or 2,963 square miles. The bonndB]^ is partly 
natural and partly artificial. Along the Nepal border the Mohan 
river was the reoognisod dividing line up to 1899, when a new 
agreement was made in order to obviate dis^tas arialDg from 
the vs^aries of that stream. T)}e work of demarcatiz^ the 
boundary was completed in 1900, and was effected by the deter- 
mination of a line along the oourse of the river, marked oat at 
irregular int^vals by stone pillars, between which the boundary 
is shown by a (deared line fifty feet broad with a trench in the 
centre. The boundary between Ehexi and Babnaicb follows the 
de^ stream of the Kaniiala. Between this district and Sitapor 
the boundary is formed in places by the Dahawar and other rivets, 
while elsewhere it is purely oonventional. The imme method 
was followed in demarcating the boundary on their west. In 'the 
Boatii-west comer the Sukheta, and for a' short distance in the 
. centre of the western side the Kathna, separate Eh^froni Shi^- 
j^npur. Higher up the Ul performs the BaAt#j[^tiop, and 
in the extreme north-west the Sutia is the border' 'Bne between! 
paigana Palia and Hlibhft. 

IK 



Eh/eri 


In its gifeenl Kfa^eot the diatiiot is a yaeb alluviid^ plain, 
oovered in the northern half 'trith wide stretches ef forwt, and 
seored with the ohonnela of munberless rivers and wat^Torses. 
Thoceare no^^oiiiintaiS> eminences, and the only irregularitieB 
of earfaoe axe formed by lt>w river beds and the high banka 

whioh dank &em on either lude.* The result is a series of fairly 
elevate^, plateaux, separated by rivers flowing from the north- 
west, apd each bordered by low alluvial belts of vaiyvi^ width. 
Ihe general slope ef^^Oonntry is from north-west to south-east. 

pl^tode above eea-l^vel ranges from some 600 feet’ in the 
extreme north along the Mohan to 376 feet in the furthest south- 
east ooiner, at thajonctioii of the Kanriala and Dahawar rivers. 
Hie slope is greatest in the oountry north of the Ohauka ; at 
DndKwa the elevation is' 585 feet and at Dhaurahra only 425 
feet^ fall rf 160 feet in some 40 miles. South of t^Ul it is 
far more gradnal. Mailahi is 655 feet above the setf, while 
Aurangabad, 35 miles due south, is 485 feet; and Oel, fbrty miles 
to the stej^-east, is 467 feet, Lakhimpur itself stands high 
<m the bank of the river, at an elevation of 483 feet. 

Hie district may be divided into four main tracts, separ- 
ated by livers. In the south-west is the traus-Gumti traot, com- 
priang t^ parganas of Palawan and Hohamdi, which adjoin 
Shahjahanprur. The western portion lies low and is oovered in 
places by grassy wastes and dhdk jungle, while much of it is 
liable to saturation. In the centre is a belt of fertile loam, but 
to the dast there is a fringe of inferior sandy land along the 
Gnmri. The seoond tract, lying between the Gumti and Eathna, 
and Qommonly known as the Parehar, is for the most part high 
and sandy, especially in the neighbourhood of the Gumti; hut 
there is a ooqsiitiphble depression in the north of Aurangabad. 
Generally the tr4ot suffers from the want of irrigation, and the 
Bab>4oLl is inmost places too light to admit of the oonstnioiion 
of hnproteoted wells. East of the Kathna is the central traot, 
ooihpriBuig the pprganas of Eheri, Haidarabad, Easta and l^ila. 
It is theMofieri^part of the distiiot, with a good loam soil; bnt 
on the borders of the riveza the land is often sandy and iniferimr. 
Faila and the aonib of Haidarabad He low, and clay soil ooenra 
in the d^reasiODik Snkxa Mailani, whioh is googn^hloaHy 
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lAidnded in tmot, u nmoh inferior to the tl^an 

half the paif^aiw ia forest lan4> while Ae onltiyated portion h 
divided into two tisots, Ae norA^weatei^ being « bloo^ of high'- < 
lying loam soil and the southern pertioD d%Ap olay. 01%e 

whole lacka sufficient irrigation^Sknd'is exposed to ;bhe javagea 
of wild anjmala* l3ie last troot cpnaists of the riv^rain*parganas 
beyond the Uh It ia a w^ld country, cut op with innumerable 
ohannel^ ^flooded during the rains, and ao fever-striokeiL ae to 
smonaly impair agrioultaral efficiency's Tfie north is ell forest^ 
and wild animals do great damage to the oinps in ite ne^boar- 
hood. The oultiyation is uanally sbifting andnnstablej a ffiw 
looaUtiea in Nighasan and the south-eastern parganaa are beyond 
the reach of floods; but the bulk of the tract is liable to be aw^t 
by the rivers, with a result that ia usoally destruotiye. The 
Kanriala.leavea behind it coarse and unfertile sand ; the Qfiaaka 
and Bah/war generally give a finer deposit, In which good rioe 
can be grown ; but they, too, bring down send when in heavy 
flood. Added to this, the water is everywhere oloae to flte aurfeoe, 
and is almost uniformly bad. 

^ It win thus be seen that the rivers are the moat important b 
pbyaioal oharaoteristio of the diatrict, tbedi^erent portioiia of 
wlnoh bhiefly owe their nature to the character of the streams on 
either aide. These rivers belong to two main systems, those of 
the Gumti and the Ghagra, and may now be desoribed in order. 

The first is the Bukheta, which stands apart, as it belongs tp g 
8 third system, that of the Ganges. It forms the soiithi-west 
boundary of the district, separating pargana Pasgawan frt»n 
ShahjahaDpnr. It rises in the latter district in 27^55' north and 
60^ 6' east, and after flowing for a few miles in a south-easterly 
direddoia tarns south to meet the boundary of Ail I* 

suhsequentily passes through the north of Hardoi, and empties 
itself into the Qarra. The river is a t(»rent during ^e rains and 
is generally impassable, except by the bridges on the roads f Alb 
lii^impur and Sitapur to Ebahjahanpur. \ 

Ibe next river of importance is the QumtVj^ldiflt Separates 
Ae hCabamdi and Pasgawan parganas on the west bom Atwn 
P^paria, Hi^gdapor and Aurangabad on Ae east. This-also issee 
in 0m PUibbit ffisbriiA, in 28® SS' nwA wAS?® 88' tubg and 
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after a coarse of 42 miles through Pilibhit and ^abjahanpur 
enters this district at the village of Bampur and leaves it in the 
extreme south of Aurangabad, from which point it forms the 
boundary between the Hardoi and Sitapnr distiiots. It is here 
of little importance, and is not navigable. The river receives <m 
its right bonk two small tributaries, both known as the Ghuha, 
one of which rises a short distance to the north-we t of Muhamdi 
and joins the Gumti near Maqaudpur in Palawan; while the 
other has its origin in 8hahjahanpur, and after forming the 
boundary between Muhamdi and Pasgawan for some distance, 
flows south tfaroagh the latter pargana and unites with the main 
stream on the Hardoi border. The Gumti is bridged on the roads 
from Shahjahanpnr to Lakhimpur and Sitapur; elsewhere it is 
crossed by ferries. The bed of the river is well defined, being 
flanked high sandy uplands with small patches of tarai in places. 
Bajst of the Gumti is the Kathna, which rises in the Moti jhil in 
Shahjahanpur, and after a course of ten miles first touches this 
district near Mailani. Thence it flows in a southerly d2recti<Hi 
along the western borders of Knkra Mailani, Haidarabad and 
Kasta, after which it flows into the Sitapnr district, eventually 
falling into the Gumti after a course of about one hundred miles. 
Its banks are clothed almost throughout with jungle on either 
side, and for this reason and also owing to the depth of the chan- 
nel, it is not used for irrigation. The river is crossed by the two 
ro^ from Muhamdi to Lakhimpur and by those from Muhamdi 
to Piparia and from Lakhimpur to Aaraz^abad. 

Between the Kathna and the Ul, the next river of any size, 
there are one or two smaller streams. The first of these is the 
Purai, an insignificant and ill-defined drainage channel, which 
baa its origin in the depressions near Khamaria in pargana Kasta 
and flows south-east into Bitapur, forming for a short distance the 
boundary between that district and Kheri. This is a tributary 
of the Sarayan, which it joins close to the town of Bitapur. The 
Sarayan rises in the Haidarabad pai^gana and near the town of 
Gola; but at first it is a very small stream, and only assnicneB a 
dearly-defined shape when it reaches the borders of Kasta. It 
then flows dong Ihe north of that pargana, which it ^aretes from 
Pai]a> in a vezy.tottuons oourse, eventually turning south into the 
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Sitapnr district, after traversing vrhich it joins the Oumti. On 
the Sitapur border it is fed by the Jamwari, a small stream 
which rises in the north of Paila and flows south-east through 
that pargaua and Kberi. On reaching the southern boundary of 
the latter, it turns west along the district border and joins the 
Barayan after a oourse of some 30 miles. Both of these rivers 
flow in shallow beds and in wet years are apt to oausfr deetruot- 
ive and extendve floods. 

The remaining rivers belong to the great system which devel- 
ops into the Ghagra. The first, but the least important, of these is 
the Kewaui, which rises in pargana Kheri, near the village of 
Jnmaita, and flows south into ^tapur, forming for a few miles 
the boundary of the district. It is a small stream, fordable except 
daring the rains. It eventuidly falls into the Chauka in the 
Sitapur district. Bast of this are many watercourses, which have 
from time to time been the channds of the Ul, Chauka, Ghagra 
and Ghagbi rivei>4. 

The Ul, which flows from north-west to south-east through 
the centre of the district, is a river of oonrid^^le dimensions. 
It rises in a scries of owamps in pargana Puranpor cS Pilibhit and 
first touches Kheri in the north-west of pargana Bbur. It forms 
throughout the boondary of this pargana, separating it from Kukra 
Mailani and Paila on the west and south, and afterwards it 
divides £heri from Srinagar for nearly the whole distance. In 
the last part of its oourse it bends northwards into Srinagar, ada{>t- 
ing an old bed of the Chauka, and then again south-east, eventu- 
ally joining the present Chauka on the southern borders of the 
district close to the boundary of the Lakhimpur and Bigbasan 
tahslls. It has a total length of about 110 miles. During the 
cold weather the river is almost dry ; but in the rains it swells to 
a large volume, being in places one-third of a mile broad and ten 
feet deep or more. It ia liable to floods, and as the bed lies low 
does some damage to the cultivation in the river vall^. The rivdr 
is Imdged on the roads from Lakhimpur to Nighasan and from 
Aliganj to Ch}la. 

Beyond the Ul lies the wide valley of the Chauka or Sarda, 
This river, which is known by many different names, contains 
the oomlmted. streams of the -Kali and Saijn, the fbrmei havizig 
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its origin in the high snow>olad ridge that separates Almora and 
Nepal from Tibet, and the latter rising on the eastern side of the 
Nandakot peak and then flowing south-eastwards through Almora 
to jmn the Zali at Bameahwar. Thence it flows south between 
Almora and Nepal, the joint stream being known as the Kali. 
Aitor leaving the hills near Tanakpnr, it turns south-east, separat- 
ing the Tarai parganas and Pilibhit from Nepal, under the name 
of the Sarda. At Motighat in the Pilibhit district it is joined bj 
the Chauka, a stream which probably represents merely an old 
bed of the river. From that point it is generally known as the 
Chaiika till it joins the Qhagra near Bahramghat. The liyei 
throughout the course in this district separates Lakhimpur from 
the Nighasan tahsil. Its bed is liable to great changes, and from 
time to time extensive alterations have occurred in its course 
through Kheri. From one year to another it is nover possible 
to guess where the river will next elect to flow ; a great part of the 
lowlying country in its neighbourhood being flooded during the 
rains, it is always liable to carve out for itself a new channel. 
It is generally believed that the present Sarju or Suheli repre- 
sents an ancient bed of the Chauka, while the same may be equally 
true oi the Ul. Almost the whole of pargana Srinagar is out up 
by undent channels and watercourses; and about seventy years 
^o,in a season of unusual flood, the river suddenly adopted the bed 
of the Kandhwa naki, destroying the vUlages of Srinagar and 
Mahewa. It slowly worked its way back, and for about thirty 
years used the new and the old channels impartially. Then the 
waters returned to their former bed and there remained. A 
great change occurred in 1895, when the Chauka adopted the 
course of the Dahawar and poured most of its waters along that 
stream into the Kauriala near Mallanpur; but it now exhibits a 
tendency to return to its ancient channel. The Chauka is gener- 
ally navigable and large boats ascend the river as far as the 
hCftiaanoha ghat. It is nowhere bridged, but is crossed by 
numerous ferries. 

The Dahawar, which has now practically ceased to exist as a 
separate river except in its upper reaches, is fed by a small 
stream known as the Sukhni, wMoh flows through the parganaa 
of Nighasan, Dhaunfara and Fitozabad. Both these etreaios and 
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ihe upper portion of the Dahawar, which lies a short distance 
to the west, are of little importance and probably represent an 
old bed of the Chaoks. 

The Sarju or Suheli river enters the district from Kepal in 
the north of pargana Palia and flows iir a south-easterly direotion 
with a very irregular oourse along the boundary of the Khairi- 
garh pargana, eventually joining tho Kauriala near Shitaba ghat, 
liike the Chauka, its course is liable to change and its bed varies 
from year to year. It has an average width of some sixty yards, 
but the depth ia small end the current sluggish. It is fed by 
several small tributary streams, most of which flow down iiom 
the higher land on the north, draining the central depression 
of tho forest tract of Khairigarh. The high bank on the north, 
forming the aouthem boundary a£ the ml forest, is about twenty 
feet high and occasionally more. Sometimes it follows close 
along the edge of the river and elsewhere recedes to a distance of 
a mile or so, leaving a low tarai along the riveisside. On both 
sides of the stream there are numerous channels and watercourses 
which formerly contained the bulk of its waters. As already 
mentioned, the river is believed to have at one time been 
identical with the Chauka, but its present junction with the 
Kauriala has asanmed a permanent character. 

Along the northern borders of Khairigarh flows the Mohan, 
which enters the district from !N^epal near the villi^e of Kanjaria 
and flows south-east to join the Kauriala a short distimce above 
EamuagaT. It rises in the swamps of the Nepal forests, and 
is at first but a small stream \ but after receiving a number of tri- 
butaries, among which may be mentioned the Katni and Gandhia, 
its volume is greatly iucreased ; at Chandan Chauki it is a con- 
siderable river with steep banks and a well-defined bed. The 
deep stream of the Mohan was till recently the boundary of the 
district, but constant variations rendered a fixed boundary advis- 
able, and the demarcation of this has been recently carried out. 

Lastly, there is the Kauriala, whioh fiows along the eastern 
boundary of the district ; a great river whioh has its origin in 
the Nepal hills and is known by this name till its junction with 
the Chauka, after whioh it becomes the Ghagra. It flows in a 
wide and sandy bed, and its channel is liable to undeigo constant 
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ohanges. Ite banks are usually olothed with strerisohea of jium 
or tama risk jungle. The floods of this river oooasioDally do 
muoh damage. In 1871 it destroyed the ancient fort of Am^ 
garh in pargana Dhannihra, a stronghold of the Jangre chiefs. 
At the same time a temple near the fort was swept away, great 
fre^ments of the wall tumbling into the rushing water. It is 
generally alleged by the people that while they were watching 
the destruction of the shrine, a large iron-bound chest appeared 
in a recess laid bare in the wall beneath the floor of the temple. 
This was believed to be the hidden treasure of the rebel Baja of 
Dhaorahra, who was known to have concealed it somewhere in 
the neighboorhood j but before lopea could be procured, the 
remainder of the edifice wa« swept into the torrent and its ruins 
buried m the sand. Tho Kauriala is crossed by several ferries 
leading to the Bahraich district, a list of which will be found in 
the appendix. 

A very large area of the district is covered by water, 
amounting in 1904 to 106,117 aeres or 6*6 prar cent, of the whole, 
ezolnding the forests, in which perhaps the percentage is even 
greater. The proportion is unusually high ; bat this is only to 
be expected in Kheri, where the rivers and streams are excep- 
tionally numerous, and where they have so frequently ohanged 
their course, leaving behind old channel^ in which the water 
collects to form lakes or swamps of a more or less permanent 
character. The area under water is greatest in the Nighasan 
^a2!ll3^2l, Vuem 'hi xwhius 'Sluo prppuriHuni ifi; liome 'h‘b per oeni;. 
of the whole area ; next oomes Lakhimpar with about six per 
cent., and lastly Huhamdi, in which the average is only 3'1 per 
cent., ranging from 4‘15 in pargana Haidarabad to only two per 
cent, in Magdapur. There are very few regular lakes north of 
the ni, but numerous large sheets of water occur to the south, in 
Fidla, Haddarabad and Sheri. The largest, that at Simri in 
Paila, measures about two miles in length and breadth; in pargana ^ 
Sheri there are fine stretohea of water at Gumchini and Muham- 
madabad, and another large jhil borders the village of Sikandara- 
bad. In these lakes the average depth of water is about three 
feet, and all ate navigable by small boats hollowed out of the 
.tiwks of treee. I7oi1ih of the U1 the old obvuiels of the 
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CSuraka^ Kaariala and other ri^eni have left pools and depreatiaiia 
filled vritld 'wateVj espei^ly where the stream took a carve. These 
lakes, wbioh ‘are locally termed bAagAdrs, are sometimea from 
ten to twenty feet deep aud three or four miles long, while their 
high banks are in places fringed with magnificent grove6. Some 
of the most noticeable of these lakes are those at Bomia Bihar in 
Dhaurahra, beyond Xirkanlia in Palia, and near Matera on 
the Kanriala. Others of great size are at Dharmanpur in 
Palia, in KigHasan, and all along the SuhoU. In the forests of 
EJiairigarh there are many sncli lakes and swamps, and also in 
the north'^astem portion of the pargana, between Singahi and 
the Kauriala. Mention may be made of the Bohia, Patehri and 
Jabda lakes in this tract, and those of Bhadi, Jharela, Khajua, 
Mujhela and Banki in the forest. Few of the larger sheets of 
water are used for irrigation, but in the south the smaller jhils 
and the numerous tank's are freely employed for this purpose and 
in ordinary years constitute the chief source of supply for water- 
ing the rabi harvest. 

The forests of Kheri are the most important in Oudb : they 
not only cover a far greater area, amounting to nearly half the 
forest land in the province, but al^o contain superior timber to 
those of Gonda and fiafaraich. The forest area, which includes 
all the reserved land, whether covered with trees or not, comprises 
the greater part of the Khairigarh pargana in the north, a consi- 
derable proportion of Palia and Nigbasan to the north of the 
Chauka river ; and a second expanse of wooded country in tlio 
west, extending over much of the Bhur and K.ukra-Mailani par- 
ganas. These woods stretch southwards along tho banks of the 
rivers as far as the Hardoi and Sitapur distriots. There is a con- 
tinuous tract of forest all along the Kathna from Mailani to the 
southern boundary of the district, whilo the eastern bank of the 
Gumti exhibits patches of forests as far south as Muhamdi, and 
again along the U1 there are unbroken woods extending to within 
a short distance of Lakhimp^pir. The total forest ar^ is about 
563 square miles; not all of this, however, oonsista of Government 
foreata, ae some 113 aquaie miles are private property. 

IHie history of the Government forests dates &om 1S61, , 
when 803 sijaaie ipikS) of whioh 273 were in Khaiiigarh and 25. 
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ia Bhnr, were taken over and preserved forest lands. The 
rehiaining 347 square miles of jungle were divided into lots of 
5,000 acres or less and given to men of supposed enterprise) who 
were to hold it revenue-free for twenty years, and then pay only 
half the revenue as<«36cd on bimilar land. The only conditions 
'were that they should cut down a quarter of the forest and bring 
a quarter of the land under cultivation withiu twelve years. 
Some grants were sold outright at a price of Bb. 2-8-0 per acie. 
Hardly any of these forest lessees either brought the land undw 
oultivation under the first set of condition^, or paid up the due 
instalments of their purchase-money under the second, and con- 
sequently grants covering more than 120 square miles were 
resumod by the State, while at the prebcnt time the area held by 
landlords is but 72,371 acreb. The GoveL-nment forests, extend- 
ing fitom Kheri to Gonda, were placed at first under an ofiScer 
styled the Superintendent of Foi’Cbts. In the Kheri, or first 
division as it was called, \rore included all the eal and miscel- 
lanwub foi'e-ts and gra-^ lands in Khaiiigarh between the 
Mohan and &iheli rivers, with the exception of the Bardia vil- 
lage**. In 1867 certain areas to the south of the Suheli in par- 
gana Nighaban, which had been markel off as grants, but not 
di^sed of, were transferred to the Fore-t department, and to 
th«e were added the grants resumed between 1870 and 1876. 
This tract, after minor alterations, due to thn exclusion of certain 
cultivated lands within the grants and the addition of a fevr 
hundred acres here and there, was constituted a separate subdivi- 
sion now known as the Bhira forest. The trans-Sarda forests 
and Bhira were reserved in 1879, and the sub^eqaent modifica- 
tions will be noted in dealing with the several ranges. ’’ 

The forest land to the north of the Sarda lies mainly in the 
Khairigarh pargana, beyond the Suheli or Sarju river ; but con- 
siderable portions are •.ituated to tbe west of this stream in Palia 
and N^hasan. Since the reservation of the forest in 1879 only 
one change of importanoe has taken place. Tins was the transfer 
to Government of the 27 villages known as the Bardia estate 
from the taluqa of Khairigarh in return for certain outlying 
areas of miscellaneous forest. Tbe exchange was proposed as 

' • NDtillsathmi Nat. IM and 196 of SSth E^bruar; 1879. 
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earlj as 1868, \rhen the Conaervatojf pointed out the desirability 
of aequiring these lands which lay within the forest boundaries. 
Desultory negotiations were carried on for twenty years; but it 
was not till 1894 that a formal agreement was made, and soon 
after the lands were incorporated in the forest. From 1894 to 
1899 the villages were managed by the Deputy Conservator, bu^ 
in the latter year 18 villages were handed over to the district 
officer and the remaining nine, which wore uninhabited, were 
reserved.* Subsequently four more villages were reserved, three 
of which had long been deserted, while the other, Lohti, contained 
but a tew ot Tbft total area, «at thU tosesfc waa 

thns increased to 267 square miles, while in July 1905 the other 
14 villages of Baidia wore redyed and handed over to the 
department, bringing up the total to ^95 square miles.^ 

The forest may be divided roughly into two parts, the high 
alluvial land under «xZ, and the low levels under mieoellaneeuB 
species and grass. Only one-third, however, of the ml iu on leally- 
high ground, the remainder being on an intermediate level. The 
high alluvial land is that above the domar or high bank, a Well- 
dedned ridgo extending a-" far -south as Khairigarh, about 80 feet 
in height. At the top of this l)ank is a plateau extending inland 
for a varying distance and ending m an interior drop of some 
ten feet to the low-level sal forests and open grass plains. This 
low-lying tract is traversed by numerous streams and waters 
courses, such a** the Nagra, Neora, Cbawa and Janraha, and dotted 
with many depressions, the chief of which are the Mnjhela, 
Bhadi, Ludaiia, Ranwas, Nagra, Banki, and Churela lakes. 
Beyond this traot the gronnd again rises to a similar plateau run- 
ning along the course of the Mohan- It would appear that at one 
time all the country between the two rivers was a level high plain, 
but that it was lowered by the action of the central drainage chan- 
nels. In the extreme north, near Kanjari a, there i s a large stretch 
of this high ground, which extends into Xepal. The low levels 
of the central portion, are covered with sal as well as the higher 
plateau, but are characterised by extensive grass blanks or 

• BTotacation No. 400 of 29th M»y. 19«>. 

+ NoUfleatioa No. 69S of SSid Mwoh. 1008. 

JNotifloation No. 880 of l»th June 1906. 
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jiTUntos, with s few waterlogged depiwpns, in whieh no trew 
oaa grow. The low Bllnvium proper comprises the lands below 
the high bank on both sides of the Suheli and on the right of 
the Mohan from Gaurighat to Ranwas, and consists of micella' 
neons forest about 33 miles in length in the case of the former 
and 15 miles along the Mohan ; the breadth ranges from a few 
chains to awne three miles. Most of Ae forest lies above the 
reach of floods ; but the lower portions, which are intersooted by 
numerous channels and streams, are completely submerged during 
the rains. There are many large lakes in the low alluvium, the 
chief being Sathiana, Tedia, Mandhria, Kakraha and Kusumbha 
on the Buheli side; and Mahadewa and Maknahaou ^he Mohan 
side. The boundaries of the forest were touiporarily demarcated 
in 1861; but during the next five years they wone redefined and 
eventually masonry pillars, connected by ditches, were erected. 
In 1894 a fresh demarcation was found necessary, and a series of 
numbered monoliths was put up. 

Before the forest" came under Governmont control, portions 
of them, adjoining the cultivated land and near the rivers, had 
been worked for aal timber by the Baja of Khairigarh. Else- 
where nothing was done beyond tapping for resin. In 1861 
seleatiou fellings wero started, and the be^t timber exported to 
Bahraraghat. There was no market for inferior timber or fuel, 
and it was not till 1882 that the railway opened a new source 
^of income from sleepers, scantlings, signaUposts and the like. The 
kkern* forests were largely exploited from 1878 onwards, and 
have been since worked out. Up to 1891 nearly all the fellings 
were carried out departmentally ; but in the three succeeding years 
this was completely changed for private ageney-^-a system which 
has since been maintained. In 1892 a working-plan was drawn 
up by Mr. Eesbavanand. The general scheme of the plan was to 
give complete rest to the portions that bad been most heavily 
taxed iuTeoent years or only just closed to grazing, and to have 
a regular series of improvement fellinp in other parts. The plan 
was subsequently modified in order to equalize the outtam and 
for other reasons, and in 1903 was superseded by a new plan 
drawn up by Mr. F. A. Leete for a period of thirty years. This 
plbfi, however, is «t present under leviaoo, a&d atiftagemento 'will 
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be made for a fellieg rotation of 21 years. TJoder existing 
arrangements the forest is divided into two ranges known as 
Kanjaria and Ehairigarh, each of which is divided into two 
working circles. In the Kanjaria range the droles are the west 
soJj which comprises all the forest land proper and is divided 
into 85 compartments^ and the west open circle, which consists ' 
of low alluvial soil below the high hank, and comprises the 
Bangaon block in the extreme north, and the Sumerpur ?n!d 
Sathiana blocks in the we*»t and south along the Suheli. The 
Khairigarh range, which is «(epBrated from the former by a 
line running north-ea&t through the forest from Xhidhwa, con- 
sists of the oast Bol and east open droLeb; the former comprising 
40 compartments of forest land, and the latter the low alluvial 
blocks of Phar^ia, Kakraha, Gulra, Kusumbha, Maholi and 
Nuniya, and along and narrow strip of similar land along the 
Mohan river. The general working schemo is to remove by 
selection fellings all the mature stock above 6 feet in girtli, excepn- 
ing those individuals whoso letontion ^ advisable from a sylvicul- 
tural point of view. The growth of the younger stock will at 
tho same time be promoted by improvement fellings, thinnings 
and cleanings. The area of the whole forest will be operated on 
in 21 years, an approximately proportionate area forming each 
yoar’s annual coupe. 

The Kanjaria range has a total area of 78,644 acres, of which 
48,032 acres are in the we^t sal oirde. Of the latter 42,546 acres . 
vteimhm: hn* prdeedion, nwjVui&ng nurestfi. Tjpwi grasb^uiuA, 
ncUas and fire-lines. Of tho remaining area 15,211 acres form- 
ing the west open working oirclo are stocked, half with misoella- 
neouB unprotected forest and half with grass only. The other 
15,401 acres are occupied by eleven of the Bardia vilify. The 
Khairigarh range has a total area of llOySSl acres, of which 79,105 
acres belong to the east sal circle. The remainder is unprotected 
and consists chiefly of kkair and shisham forests and other mis- 
cellaneous species; but 2,960 acres near Chandan Chauki are 
taken up by five forest village^. Of the east sal circle 54,841 acres 
are stocked, while the rest condsts of open grass, Tialas and 
swamps. It is protected against fire with the exception of 14^7 
acres of grass land. 
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The Bhira forest consista of au in-^lariy -shaped block of 
biod in the Kukia-M^ani pargaaiaand the yrw>\. and north -woat 
of Bhnr, and two detached portions, of which one, known as 
Allenganj, lies to the north in the extreme north-west comer of 
Bhur; and the other called the Mailani forest, is situated to the 
west on the river Katbna. The main block has an area of 95,413 
acres, while the others together cover 3,l7G acres. When firet 
reserved in 1879 the forest was placed in charge of the Pilibhit 
divisional officer, and fo remained til] 1S92, when it again formed 
a range and was attached to t) e Kheii divi«ion. Tn 1880 a small 
area of 131 acres of old cultivation wa** acquired and reserved,* 
and smilar ^reaa, aggregating 227 acre'*, which were taken over 
at the same time, were reserved in 1893,t In 1881 the Allen ganj 
and Wamnagar grant<*, compiimng 4,206 acres of sal forest, were 
acquired from Mr. Hoarsey in exchange for 4,280 acres of Teservad 
BOmb jangle and gra^ lands in this dieliict and Hardoi, and were 
reserved in 1893.t A further addition of 6,053 aoies, known as 
the Kathna and Blailaui grant'i, were mado over by the distriot 
authorities in 1886 and added to the reser%*es in the following 
year.S Again, the area was reduced by tho transfer of 197 
apies of reserved forest in 1891 to the Bohilkhand and Kumann 
Bailway,}! and by 131 acres given back to the Bhur estate. 
lAatly, an addition of 2,433 acres was made by exchange of 
'land from Thakur Gobardhan Singh of Bijua. The forest boun- 
dary was formerly marked by a three-foot ditch connecting the 
old masonry pillars ereoted when the grants were made imder the 
waste land rules. This has been recently replaced by a series of 
numbered monoliths set up at a convenient distanoe from eaoh 
other. 

Like the trans-Sarda forest the Bhira range oonfiets of two 
main portions, the high ground covered with aal trees and the low 
alluvium, g^erally known as gmjar, more sparsely olad with 
khjair and miscellaneous species. The former consists of a 

* XoMflcfttion Ko. 6 of 2nd July 1880. 
t UTotiflcation STo. 868F of 1898. 
t HotiBcaiion Wo. 822 of IStli September 1898 
I HoUfloetion Wo. LB8F of 2nd April 1.88ft. 

S Notifioatiob Wo. 208F of 28th July 1891 
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plftteau running from north-weet to south-oast, between the' 
Katbna and Baraoncha rivers, with an average length of some 27 
miles and a breadth o f six miles. On the north and nortli-east it is 
separated from the low alluvium bj a high bank whioh nearly 
touches the Sarda at the northern corners of the Allengan] and 
Kataia blocks, and then running along the south bank of the 
Baraoncha passes out of the forest at the eastern extremity. A 
similar high bank separates the plateau on the west from the lo^- 
lando along the 171 and Katbna, This upland area is broken by the 
rivers and a number of wateroourses and deprespions Tepresenting 
the abandoned channels of former rivers. The chief of these are 
the Kukargadha and Kid war noZas, whioh are almost continuous, 
and appear to be the remains of a weotem course of the Ul. The 
action of the rivers has re^inlted in the formation of a series of 
ridges and mounds running through the forest; these ri&e to a 
considerable height abovo the depre^ions and noZas, and slope 
off gradually into the neighbouring grass lands; so that on 
either side of the Ul is a succession of terraces descending to the 
river. In the depression^ the prevailing growth is dense grass, 
while the higher ground is covered with auZ. The forest is 
interrupted by many open glades or chandarsj covered with 
btunted scrub and oparse grass, the soil being poor and sandy. 
As they mn in a diroction generally paiallel with the strea&s, 
it seems probable that they repre-'Cnt old river beds. The low- 
lands or ganjar in the Bhiia forest oovor a small area, between 
the high bank on the north and north-east and the Sarda. They 
consist of a stretch of land scored by a number of streams, of 
which the chief is the Sutia; the channels generally follow the 
ordinary direction of the riven, but are verj irregular and form 
jhila and small lakes at every bond of their course. The whole 
area is 4,277 acres, and oompri<3eB the Khamaria blo(^, covered 
partly with khavr and other trees and partly with grass .jungle. 
The latter is completely waterlogged in the rains, and the trees 
only grow on the more elevated portions. The forest village of 
Kataia is also situated in this area. 

For the management of the forest a working-plan was drawn 
np in 1893-94 by Mr. Keshavanand for a period of 24 yeala, 
and ibis was supplemented by a farther plan for 22 yean 
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«ab-«orkiDg dwle.* The rert wag divided in foor simila r enb- 
oirda^ one of which, Kataia, ia managed in the same way as 
Kishanpnr, and the others, called Palhanpar, Gola and Mahorena, 
are organised like the Maiha oirde. 

The last oiiole of the range is the Khafflaria, wHoh oomprisee 
the small block of 4,222 acres in the low alluvium between 
SLidumpor and the Sarda. Xjess than half the area is stocked, 
the produce consisting of khotif trees at present in an immature 
state. 

The staff of the Bhira forest oomprises a ranger, a forester 
and 14 forest guards, while it is annaally strengthened by the 
addition of alarge temporary establishment for protective purposes. 
In the Khairigarh forests there are four rangers, two foresters, 
and 22 ferest guards : daring the working season the staff is 
snpplemented hyjamadctra and chapraaia to assist in the marking 
and fdling operations and by clerks at the depots. Labour is 
obtained from Nepal for the most p«i;, numbers of hillmen 
oomii^ down during the cold weather, when work is alone pos- 
sible. During the rains most of the forest guards live at Palia 
or Khairigarh. In the working season tin range offices are at 
Dudhwa and Sonaripur. There are bungalows in the E^njatia 
range at Eiratpur,Benkati, Sathiana, and Dudhwa ; in Ehmrigarh 
at Sonaripur, Salukapur, Chandan Chauki, Ghanga Nala, Belraian, 
and the Ghori Shah fort and in the Bhira range at Moilani, Klshan- 

Gola^ Bhua^ Marha^ and Falhan'Qiuu. 

The first attempt at protection in the trans-Sarda forest was 
made in 1873, when a regular system of fire oonseivaiu^ was 
introduced, but it only aj^lied to nine compartments near 
Dudhwa. Extensions were gradually made, but it was not till 
1892 that the whole of the sol forests were brought under protec< 
tion. Severe fires still occur from time to time, but since 1884 no 
g^t dami^e has been done, except in the case of an nnusiiaUy 
bad fire in 1896, when ovei ^,000 wsee& were burnt, and in 19(%, 
when the area destroyed was more than 10,000. In order to pre- 
vent the spread of fires the forests are divided into blocks by 
bnea of 100 feet and 60 itoeb vride, wHoh are cleared atmuailly. 
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IMie intieriOT grass plains araA a tfride strip abng the lovrijring 
forests are fired departmentally in ordffl to isolate the ecd reenreB. 
In the Bhira forest', fite ocmservancy was not iuttodnoed till 1877, 
when a small area was first protected in the vioanity ox Marha. 
Additions were made daring saooeedmg years, but it was not till 
1886 that the attempts to protect a large area were a oomplete 
Boocess. Since 1892 the whole range has been onder proteotaon, 
and in recent years the work of ezcittding fixes has been most 
BoooeBsfiiL 

In the reserved forests no rights of user whatever exist, but 
certain neighbonring villages have from the beginning enjoyed 
ooncessions in them. Orders have been issned from time to time 
for the r^;ulation of these privileges. In 1861 only fimr kixids of 
timber, sal, shishcm, tun and ebony, wwe reserved ; but at a later 
date, dhao, asaina, khair and haidu were added to the numbn. 
The forest rales of 1866 gave petmission to villages within three 
miles of the boundary to take out for their domestic ase and farm> 
ing purposes whatever they liked, other than timber of the eight 
reserved kinds.* In 1876 a commission was appointed to 
enquire into these concesrions, with the result that the privileges 
were rather extended than otherwise. The oonoesrions were in no 
way limited, and the unchecked permisrion of graring intecfeored 
with proper management, especially by delaying the int^notiicm 
of fire conservancy. In 1879 similar concessions were granted to 
privileged villages in the neighbourhood of the Bhira rang^ per* 
mitting the inhabitants to oat inferior timber and poles of ebony 
dhao and asaina, and to take oat dry sai, whether fallen or 
standing, fuel and thatching grasa, free of charge so long as they 
wee for their own bond Jids use. They were also allowed to 
gtaae their cattle at half the ordinary rate, and till 1892 were 
allowed to bum more than half the forest. It was not unril 1895 
that rile privil^B were defined and limited as to quanrity and 
locality, althongh in Bhira 71 square miles had been, closed to 
graring in 1892t. These limitatioDS do not effect the TbaniB In 
riw Bar^ villages, who stall oonrinue to enjoy free graring and 
timber nnder the Garden of 1879. With ri» traiQsf(^ of tiiese 

• NotUntiim NoTsW eC SMi SeirtMPibn ISM. “ 
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Tillages to the Forest d^artment the privileges of the Khairigarh 
estate eeaaed ; hot it has heett foand advantageous to grant timher 
and thatohing gnws at a reduced rate to certain Khaiiigarh 
villages in return for aid rendered during the fire conservancy 
season^ 

As has been already mentioned^ the chief product of the forest 
is aot timber (S&orea ro&twto) and the piimaiy object of manage- 
ment IB tbe pr^uotion of a continuous yield of a maximum quantity 
of Buoh timber of good quality and large dimensions. It is otnefly 
exported from die trans-Sarda forest in the form of sleepers, 
and poles, the average amount removed annually between 1896 
and 1901 being over 362,000 cubic feet. The exports of other 
trees from these foists have been very small as compared with 
those of aal. The most important is the aaoina (2brmtna2ia 
iotMnioaa) wUch averaged nearly 69,000 cubic feet. This tree 
is found mix ed with the soZ in varying proportiong; on the 
high ground it forms about one^fifth of the total stock, while in 
the lower levels it is far more common. The miscellaneous 
species of the northern forests are vei'y numerous. The most 
important in the upland tract are the haldu, jamun and aondan, 
while in the low alluvium ahiahafu and lehavr are the most 
numerous and the latter of considerable value. In the Bhira 
range the trees are generally the same, but the aoZ is of inferior 
quality and lai^ timber is not available. Conriderable amounts 
^ sot and oaoina are exported in tbe form of small logs and 
poles, but the bulk of the produce consists of fuel, of which a 
large quantity is required annually by the Bohilkhand and 
Kumaun Railway. The minor produce is cf some value, oonsisting 
of hoAh and thatcfaing-graas, oateohu and other less important 
artibles suoh as hides and honey. The grazing fees have also 
constituted a considerable souroe of income and are charged at 
lower rates for those ylUageB which are allowed oonoesoons tlum 
for others. tDie chief market for all the forests is the railway, 
whirii takes immense quantities of fuel and sleepers and a 
ooQsiderahle amount of logs and piles, Ibere is, however, a brisk 
loeal demand spiingiiig up for poles in the Bhira foEBsts. The 
foreigo market ooQsiste of tbe sale of logs and sawn timber in large 
towns sn^ as DehU, Meerut, gbahjabaapur, BueUly and 
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Lookaov, as well as fuel, small timbeir and baib grass, the last 
being used tor the manofaotnxe of paper at Lncknow. 

The revenue derived from the forests is large. In 1884 the 
surplus amounted to Bs. 1,62,250 and in 1889 to Bs. 1,35^800. 
Pzioi to 1892, when all the working and exp<»t was done 
depBitmentaliy, the expenditure was very much larger and the 
excess of revenue over expenditure was not more than 38 per 
cent, ^ce that time private agencj has been relied upon for 
the exploitation of the forests, and the result has been most 
satisfactoiy. From 1894 to 1901 the reompts exceeded the 
charges hy no less than 206 per cent, and in the last 7 ear the 
net income derived amounted to nearly Bs. 1,92,000 while the 
expenditure was only Bs. 62,700. 

Besides the Govemment forests and the private forests, 
which are the remnants of the old grants and are for the most 
part in the Kukra, Bhur, Haidarabad and Atwa Fipaiia parganas, 
there are numerous groves which have from time to time been 
planted by samindars and others. These groves are ohiefiy to be 
found in those parts where there is no Incest, as in the southern 
pai^anas. In those tracts which adjoin the forests the artificial 
plantations cover but a small area. At the first regular settle* 
meat the land covered by groves amounted to 36,275 acres or 
only two per cent, of the total area — a very low proporti<m for 
Oudh. In pargana Kheri, however, it was no less than five per 
cent, and in Haidarabad, Mohamdi and Pasgawan it was about 
four per cent. On the other hand it was no more than one per 
cent, in Kukra and the parganas north of the Ul, while in Palis 
the total grove area was only 229 acres. Duxixig the currenoy of 
Ae settlement there was a considerable increase, many new groves 
being planted, and the area occupied by them had risen in 1899 to 
38,882 acres. In 19(^ it had slightly declined, bomg altogether 
38,726 acres or 2*4 per cent, of the whole district, ezdnding 
the leaerved forest. The increase had been greatest in the par- 
gana of Hhaurahra, where the grove area had risen from 2^76 to 
^921 acres ; it was also large in Srinagar, Pails, Aurangabad and 
H^hasan, while the other parganas all showed slight extwiBionB 
except Muhamdi and Kasta, where there had been an indgnifioant 
deeUne. These groves we chiefly of mingo: in sevenl pUcw 
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jttmun and ekisham plantatiooB are to be seen^ while the bd, 
iamarvnd and other £rait trees are oooasionally planted. The 
WMthua ift not oommon in this district, and it is Qfnly found in the 
forests. There are oonsiderable areas of dhdk and scrub jangle 
outside the forest tracts, which are of little value save for tl» lac 
obtidned from the fonuffl*, and are bring gradually replaced by 
cultivated fields. The trees of the district are of the usual 
varieties oommon to the north of Oudh : the more valuable speciea 
have already been mentioned in oonneotion with the forests; 
while the others, which for the most part are found singly or in 
small groups, call for no special comment. The most amspicaous 
are the semal in the north and the pdkar in the soutbem pargana. , 
The geology of the district exposes nothing but the ordinaiy 
Gangetio allavium, and consequently the mineral products of the 
district are but few. Kankar is found in several parts of the 
Lakhimpur and Muhamdi tahrils, but the deposits are generally 
small and of an inferior character. The only extensive beds are 
at Oola, where the kankar is of good quality and of the variety 
known as ailia. There is absolutely none in the Nighasan tahail 
and this fact, combined with its otnaparative rarity in other parts 
ci the district, largely accounts for the absence of metalled roads. 
The cost varies, as usual, with the distance from the quarry, hut 
generally the rate for digging and stacking by the roadside 
ranges from Be. 1-15 to Rs. 2-8 per hundred cubic feet, while the 
cost of oBiriage is eight annas a mile. Lime of good quality is 
obtained from the aUia kankar, and sells at Lakhimpur at the 
rate of Rs. 19 or Rs. 21 per hundred cubic feet. Brick earth is 
obtainable in most parts of the Lakhimpur and Muhamdi tahrils, 
and bricks ai fair quality and colour are produced : in Kighasan 
the clay is of a poor description and the colour is generally viny 
bad. 

Bricks are made in Uiree qualities, and the prevailing rates 
per thousand, delivered within a mile of the kiln, are Rs. 10, 
Bs. 8 and Rs. 6 respeetively. Other building materials are gwer- 
ally obtainable without difficulty, except in the case of stone, 
which has to be imported from a great distance. 8(U timber is 
aatorally abundant, and can be had in soantlings of all aiaes : that 
ftom Nepal is of the finest possible quality and costs from Bs. 8 
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to Be. 8-8 per oubio foot measarod in work. OUior tirnbev, aaoh as 
jamwn and ahiehamj can be obtained at all timee, but not in large 
qoantilies. Labour, on the other hand, is both eoaroe and ecxpeD- 
slve: skilled artizans are rarely to be foimd, and as a role the 
nias(m£>, carpenters and blai^endihs of the distiiot are but poor 
craftemen. 

The wild animals of ELhen ctnnprise an unusoal yariety of 
speoies, although they are practically the same as those of Bab- 
raioh and Gonda. Most speoies have been greatly reduced in 
numbers since annexation. The ele^iant is no longer found in the 
distiiot, and the wild buffalo has disappeared, though formerly 
both are sud to have bemi common. Tigers still exist, but they 
have fallen back before the spread of calUvation and axe now 
oonfined to the less acoeesible jangles. For several years after the 
mutiny they were to be met with iu the woods along the Kathna 
and were sometimes killed to the south of Muhamdi and 
MitauU ; they were also numerous in ^ old bed of the Ghauka 
near Matera, and in the forests south of Aliganj. They have 
now, however, retired to the less aocesnble jungles of Khairi- 
garh and Knkra, and their numbers have greatly decreased. 
Leopards are still fuxly common in tbs jui^le tracts and do mudi 
damage among the cattlei. Other carnivora include the wolf, 
wild dog, jackal, hysena and fox. Wild cattle axe to be found 
in some of the forests, and the bear ooonrs iu the north. Pig 
axe common, cspetually in the jungles and their naghbouxhoods. 
There are many varieties of stags and antelopes. Black- 
book abound between the QumU and the Bathna, and beyond the 
latter in Kakra and Bhur. They are met with, but in smaller 
numbers, on the west bank of the Gumti and near the Snkheta, 
and also to the north of the Ghauka from Palia to Bhaurahra. 
Nilgai are comsum in most parts of the district, and e^eoially 
along the banks of the Kaoriala in Dhanrahca and Firosabad ; 
and on the Cluiuka near Srinagar. Th^ do great damage to the 
mrops, and are protected by p<^ular pi^odice in jangles sodh 
as Slaotia on the TJl, in the midst of high cultivatum and dense 
population. Hog-deer are still met with in great numbera in the 
tavinM and ancient wateroooisee now filled with lofty grass, 
which ate found in Khairigarh and Knkra, and also in tiie 
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yqimthtw «id Open wastea on either side <rf the Chanka: th^ 
used to abound on the DI, bat haw Jong disappeared. Gond 
oooai in dimini''hiDg nnmbers along the Ohaulta, and especially 
in the extreme north-west of Bhnr, At one time they resorted to 
the grass jungles of Dhaurahra to the south of the Sukheta, but 
here th^ have piacticaily become extinct : other species are the 
sambhor^ barking-deer, and four-horned antelope, which are 
confined to the fbiest tracts. The ohital or spotted deer are found 
everywhere in the Khairigarh and Bhira forests, and also along 
the banks of the Kathna. 

Tho birds of Kheri are those common to noithem India, but 
many species ate found Tvhich are practically confined to the 
submontane tracts. No loss than 353 varieties have been observed 
in tho distnct, but many of these are very rare. Game birds are 
found in abundance. The great bustard used to be seen near 
Maten, but is now almost unknown. Florican were very common 
in former days in Bhnr, but their numbers have been greatly 
reduced. Partridges, jungle-fowl, quail, sand-^ouse, peacocks, 
plovers and pigeons of different varieties are all very nomorous ; 
but the black partridge are not so universally fiaind ^ formerly, 
and have retired before the spread of cultiyati<m and taken refuge 
in the fore&t parganas. Water fowl of all kinds, both migratory 
and otherwise, are probably more common in Kheri than in any 
other diatcict of the provinces, owing to the comparative proximity 
of the great breeding grounds across the Himalayas. Dazing the 
cold weather all the north Indian species of snipe, duck, teal, 
widgeon, poobards and geese viat the district, while enormoas 
numbers of cranes, herons, ibis and other water birds remain here 
thronghoat the year. There is, however, no trade in birdskins, 
and the number of fowlers who derive their living from catching 
birds is small. The returns of the last oensas showed 180 penons 
employed as ahikarisf falconers and lardoatchers, but the majority 
oi these are engaged in the pursuit of fourfooted game. 

The fisheries of the district are of some little impcvtance, m 
the supply is abundant, and the rivers and lakes oontinn nambws 
of fish of all the nsaal varietiBs. The mabeeei is to be found in 
all the larger rivers, while the other varieties are those cc niiff«u to 
the rest of Oudh. is, however, so export trade, and the fish 
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are merely oai^ht for home ocmsoiDplaon or for hawldng in the 
loeal bazars. The means employed are the rod and line, nets and 
wicker baskets or traps of vazions descriptions as wdl as the spear 
or paeKki. There are bat few profesrional fishermen, bat nambers 
of Mallahs, Kehars and Mcsalmans resort to fishing daring the 
seasons as a sabfddiaTy means of subeistenoe. 

With its wide areas of fweet and its extenuve grazing < 
grounds, Kheri forms the chief eattle>breeding district in Oudh, 
and the animals raised here and exported to less fayoared tracts 
ocmstitute a valuable soaroe of income. liarge nombeis of draught 
bullooks dP superior quality are supplied to all the Oudh distriots 
and also to those of the Gorakhpur division. There are said 
to be five distinct breeds of cattle in the district, but on^ one of 
these perhaps may be considered tolerably free from mixture with 
other strains. This is the Parehar, which derives its name from 
the tract of country so called between the Kathna and the Gnmti 
rivers, comprising the parganas Atwa-Hparia, Magdapur and 
Aurangabad. Popular belief ascribes the good quality of this 
bi'eed to the effeots of the water of the Kathna, along wh(^ 
banks are the pzinoipal gzazing’^ounds. The villi^s most 
famous for their cattle are Nakara and Kalwa in Aurangabad. 
These animals are of moderate size, with a symmetrical body, fine 
and glossy hair, small ears, long and pointed horns, and the tail 
thin, tapering and small, and terminating with a luxuriant tuft 
of hair whioh ib almost always white. The usual colours are grey 
white, or black with white patches. The bullocks, which have an 
irritable temper, are very fast and are saidto be more enduring than 
animals of any other breed ; they are e<ipeci8]ly good for draught 
work. Ordinary plough-bollocks cost from Bs. 30 to Bs. 80 a 
pair, but the better animals sometimes run up to Bs. 150. 
second breed ia the Bhnr, which is found between Idie Sarju and 
Ohauka rivers. They differ from the Parehar in their large size 
and coarser hair, while the bullocks are dodle and omnpara- 
rively slow Buyvns, A pair of five-year old Bhor animals of 
avenge quality costs from Bs. 50 to Bs. 80. The Khairigarh 
breed, which occurs between the Sarjuand the Mohan, can hardly 
be oaUed a distiiiot type now, on account of the constant, admix- 
tore of Bhnr blood. Here and theroi however, speomeos ol 
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pme-bred Eliauigarh animals are to be found, wbioh differ from 
the typical Bhur bollocks in having finer and mote pointed horns 
with their ends turned backwards, a larger dm, finer hair, 
longer tail, broader forehead and chest, and generally a more 
symmetrical shape. They are faster than the Bhur and nearly 
as hot tempered as the Farehar. A pair of average bnllooks, 
whieh are admirably suited fw cart work, costs about Bs. 80 
when five or six years of age; but superior animals run up to 
Ba. 200 a pair. Closely allied to the Khairigarh breed we tho^e 
known as the Majhra Singahi, from the villages of those names 
in the extreme north-west of pargana Falia. In their features 
they generally resemble the Khairigarh animals, but are larger 
and enjoy the same degree of reputation as the Farehar for their 
pace. The price depends on the quality of the animals, and 
varies from Hs. 40 to Bs. 200 per pair. Lastly, there is the 
Dhaurahra breed, ocanmonly found in the pargana of that name. 
This is the least valuable of all the breeds belonging to the district. 
The bollocks are of larger siae than the others aud have lough 
and coarse hair, a heavy dewlap, thick, but often small and blunt, 
horns, large bones, small but fleshy l^s, with toes widely set 
apart. They are said to be good for heavy draught work, but are 
very slow movers with a sluggish, gentle temper. They are 
Iwgely used for crossing with the animals of the Nanpara breed 
in Bahraich. There is Cffdinarily little care observed in breeding, 
and much might he effected by the selection of pure-bred 
bullocks and their location in the more impoitant villages. The 
people of Farehar and of Majhra, however, who are more careful 
in this respect than other breeders, usually keep private bulls 
which have been selected as calves and are never broken to the 
plough. They accompany the herds to the pastures of Nepal, and 
while there the owners take all possible measures to prevent 
any breeding between thmr animals and those of the Malwara 
and Kanohanpor breeds of Nepal. The Dhaurahra cattle-owners, 
on the contrary, prefer the Malwara bulls as being superior to 
their own. The district pastures are generally msuflBcient for 
the number of (»ttle, and are aunnally dimimahit>g in 
Oonsequently the breeders depend mainly upon the* 
available in the jungles of Nepal adjoiniiig the nortbenf boedets. 
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The best eotrs of all five breeds are driven thither and kept foer 
right months in the year, returning home for tiie rains. The 
male oaWes ate left behind after the rains to be sold, when the 
herds return to the northern pastures. The congregation of herds 
of all breeds in Nepal is an undesitable factor in the ritoatioii, 
as there is a oonstaut danger of cross-breeding. The graaing 
areas, too, and especially in the Parehar tract, have so decreased 
of late years that many of the herds are kept in the jungles 
throughout the year — a measure which is gradually reduring 
their numbers. 

The first estimate of the number of cattle in the district was 
made in 1860, when it was calculated that there were altogether 
517,600 animals. At the fiivt regular settlement the number was 
returned at 598,674, which gave an average of 7*17 animals per 
plough. In August, 1899, a r^lar cattle oensuh was taken, and the 
returns showed a total of 243,404 bollocks and bulls, and 42,101 
male buffaloes, making altogether 285,505 plough-animals, &om 
which it appears that the old settlement returns included cattle of all 
descriptions. A second census was carried out in the begiuning 
of 1904, when the number of ploogh-aoimals was found to have 
risen to 336,268, including 56,302 bnffaloes. This gave an 
average of somewhat over 2'5 animals per plough — a high propor- 
ti^, which oomparop favourably with the other Oudh dutriots. 
Cows numbered 344,996, cow buffaloes 70,588, and young stock 
291,289 — all of which show a considerable inoxease ovot the 
xetuxns of 1899. As is only to be expected, the number of cows is 
larger than in any other district of Oudh, and is only approached 
by Gonda and Bahraioh. While kept on the Nepal borders the 
cows live on grassing only, salt being given once or twice a month. 
At other times cows kept for milking purposes are stall-fed on 
chopped straw, oil-cake, and occasional grain and bran. The 
yield of milk is small, and even in the case of stall-fed cows 
averages from half a ser to a aer daily. Most of it is made into 
ghif of which large quantities are exported from this dislziot. 

The other domestic animals are of little importance. The 
last returns show a total of 61,720 sheep, end 3d9,92S goats. 
Neither of these figures are remarkable. These aaimals are 

for food, for the sake of their wool end hair, whioh is miide 
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into and &lts, and for penning on the land. There xa 

praetioally no horae-breeding in tiie diatrict. The oenfios of 1904 
showed a total of 17,739 horses and ponies— a high figure for Oudh ; 
bat the jnajority of these are small animals of an inferior desoripo 
tion^ used for carrying grain and similar purposes. There were 
fewer donkeys and camels ^an in any other part of Ondh* 
The only other notioeable feature of the census was the number 
of oart^ amounting to 25^2 — an unusually high figure for this 
part of the province. These vehicles are of the ordinary descrip- 
tionforthemostpart; but there are large numbers of the lighter oaorts 
known as adha and rath, as in Hardoi. These latter varieties are 
jgenerally drawn by the Pai^ar and superior breeds of bullooka. 

The district is at all times subject to epidemics of cattle 
disease, which, carry off large numbers of animals. The returns 
are in all oases unreliable, and this i« particularly so in Kheri, as 
the pastures are in the most inaccessible tracts of the district 
It is generally stated by the people that disease was unknown 
before annexation, although this appears incredible. The popular 
belief is probably due to the fact that no violent epidemics were 
remembered of equal intensity to that of 1871, when it was 
oelcnlated that about tme-fourth of the whole cattle stock of the 
district perished. I^e oommoneat forms of disease appear to be 
rinderpest, locally known as pokm or use, foot-and-mouth disease 
or khurha, that known as ghatartui, which has been diagnosed 
as heTnorrhagie eeptioosmia, and may be briefiy called sore-throat 
and poisoning from gracing on rank grass and dangerous plants 
in the marshes, which results iu a malady called by the natives 
i^undhictna. Anthrax does not appear to be common in this 
district. Binderpest was very virulent in 1895; but since that 
time there have been no bod epidemics — a phenomenon which h^s 
been observed in almost all districts of the provinoe. In order to 
<foeok the spread of this cattle disease the services of a civil 
veterinary assutant have been placed at the disposal of the dis- 
trict board. 

The nature of the elimate varies with tite locality. To the 
south of the TJl river, which generally forms the dividing line, 
tibe counfary lesembles that ni the adjoining districts of Slspiir 
end S fa ri i j ^ anpur ; ^Ue to dm north, where the land is travoraed 
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by nnineioas riveni and oovered by wide etratches ai foreete, it u 
the most unhealthy part of Oudb. The climate is on all eidea 
admitted to have improved Bomewhat since the first regalar 
settlement} bat deadly fev^ axe still endcanio, the water is bad, 
and from time to time violent outbreaks of cholera almost depo< 
palate large areas. l%e variation in the conditions seems chiefly 
to depend on the level, as ia the upland tracts sickness is not 
usually prevalent, but in the lowlands, where large areas are 
under water for several months oi the year, malaria is very 
prevalent; this is also the case in the forests, especially at the end 
of the xains. Another unhealthy season in the north is the hot 
weather, whmi the water is uiuisoally poisonous. There can be no. 
doubt that the disappearance of Jangle end waste lend before on 
advanmng popalation will to some extent mitigate the rigour of 
the climate in the north of the district j but prepress will ueoes- 
sarily be slow. There are no regular meteorologioal stations 
in the district; but on the whole it may be said that the 
heat of Kheri is less than that of the adjoining parts of Oudh. 
Beoords taken in former years show that the thermometer seldom 
registers over 100^, and that the mean annual temperature of 
Lakfaimpar is about 79° May and June are the hottest memths 
and the mean temperature is about 89° and 91° respectively. 
The cold weather lasts longer than in the southern districts, and 
the aven^ temperatare from the b^pnning of October to the end 
ul Iflaxtb IB nbb more than 12^. Inuring the wmtor monthB 
the nights are very oold and foggy, and remain cool till late in 
the spring, daring which period there is a heavy fall of dew. 
Frosts frequently occur and are often severe in the open tracts. 
The prevailing winds are westerly, they begin in March and 
oeually blow strongly in April and May, becoming eixoesdvely 
hot till the approach of the monsoon. Northerly winds idso often 
ooour in the parts beyond the Sarda. 

The rainfall of the district is above the average of the prov- 
ince. This is due to the proximity of the Nepal hUls and to the 
cold winds that blow from the north, ard also to the vast 
aceas under forest and jangle. Becords of the rainfall are extant 
firom 1995, but up to 1870 observations were only taken at the 
diatriot h^quarteie. In the latter year ndn-gangoi were alto 
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Mtablished at Mufaamdi and 6ola, but that at the latter place 
waa transferred to Nighasan in 1876. The average annoal rain- 
fall from 1870 to 1904 fci the 'whole district vaa 45*9 Inehea. 
There are oonidderable local variations, as more rain falls in the 
northern paiganas and in the forest tract than elsewhere. The 
average for Nighasan is 48*6 Inches; at Lakhimpur the fall 
closely approximates to the general average, the mean annoal 
amount ^oe 1865 being 45'24 inches ; while the Muhamdi tahail 
is the driest, having an average fall of 43*45 inohes. The 
district differs fnnn those of southern Oudh, in that a considerable 
winter rainfall may generally be expected; and frequently 
showers occor in months nf the year which are usually dry else>‘ 
where. The annual variatioi s are remarkably large. On eleven 
occasions nnce 1870 the total has exceeded 50 inohes : the wettest 
year on record being 1871, when the average for the whole district 
was 70*45 bohes and nearly 80 inches fell at Gola. In 1879 the 
total average was 64*48 mohes; but whereas less than 50 inches 
fell at Kheii, Muhamdi recorded no leas than 76*6 inohn, which 
was far tiie greatest amount ever re^st^d b that tahril. From 
1889 to 1894 the fall was oonriderably in excess of the average : this 
series of wet years culminated in 1894, when the mean total for 
llie whole district was 69*82 inohes, the headquarters tahsil receiv- 
ing 77*3 inches. The result was a great deterioration a£ the 
lowlymg tracts as the soil became watorl<^ged. It was remedied, 
however, by the dry seasons of the three ensubg years, when the 
fall was ccmsiderably below the average. The driest year on 
record was 1880, when the Nighasan tahsil received less than 16*4 
hushes, the average for the whole district being 24*4 bches. The 
only otiier years with less than 30 babes of rain were 1878, 1681 
and 1888. In 1887, a year of fambe, the average was over 
31 inches; bat the fall was very unseasonable. The same thsi^ 
happened in 1896, althcngh the defect b the rainfaLl was very 
small, the aven^ for the distriofc hebg as mttoh as 41*17 bdses. 
As dsewfaere, it has been observed b this district that fambe does 
not necessarily result so much from deficient ramfsU as &om an 
early eessation of the monsoon, which prevents the kharif harvest, 
from attabbg maturity, and also oauees a contraction of the area 
sown for the winter asopa. 
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Witb ite bad repatatioa for imhealthiueaB, It U only to be 
expected that the death-rate should bo higher in Kheri than in 
many other parts of Oudh> At the same time it* is less than in 
the adjoining district of Bahraioh, where the physioal oonditlaas 
are very similar. Aooording to the retnms, the death-rate from 
1871 to 1880 was only 28'26 per mille; but this was undoubtedly 
too low and may be asoribed to a defective system of record. For 
the folbwing decade the average was 30*09, and from 1891 to 
1900 it was as mnoh as 36’37 per mille as against S7*47 for the same 
period in Babraiob. The highest rate evw recorded was that of 
1894, an abnormally wet year, when it rose to 53*15 per mille, 
and the lowest in 1901, when it was only 28*9. The birth-rate, 
on the othw hand, generally exceeds that of deaths by a coxudd- 
erable mai^in. fVom 1891 to 1900 the average wa^ 40*09 per 
mille, and since the famine of 1897 up to 1904 it was no less 
than 48*09.* The general unhcalthine^ of the district is 
to some extent illustrated by the returns of the principal 
causes of death; and although these are seldom accurate, they 
show very ^dearly the relative position of the prevailing 
diseaseB,:^- 

By far the most oommon is fever, which is everywhere pre- 
valent, but eepedally in the forest tracts. In the police caroles of 
Palia, Bhira and ItHghasan it is especially fatal, and the death- 
rate iu these three oiroles is far higher than in other parts. 
Pever reochas its maximoua ia the months ef Aegost, iSeptemher, 
and October, and attacks natives and Europeans alike. The 
inhabitaats aeoribe the prevalence of fever and of the resultant 
bowel oomplidnts iu a large measure to the petroleum or liquid 
bitumen which is frequently found floating on the surface of the 
well water. The returns from 1871 to 1901 show thatimt of the 
total number of deaths recorded, no less than 84*6 per cent, were 
aeoribed to feyear, and in some years the proportion is very mu(di 
higher. 

The district is from time to time visited by severe epidemies 
of eholacft. The early records are unreliable ; but from 1871 to 
1880 tiw annual mortality was 865, more than half &e deaths 
oeonxrmg in the last year ahme^ In the following deoada there 
•AppraAK,!^lxi. TTAppraabiTSMsir. 
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w«re severe outbreaks in 1S82 and 1683, bat these were altoge> 
tber edipsed hj the great epidemic of 1890, when over 11,500 
persons died of this disesee. The annual average for the ten 
years amounted to 2,252. From 1891 to 1900 bholera was 
always present in the district; but the worst epidemioa were those 
of 1802 and 1894, whidi together carried off over 11,000 persons. 
In only three years nnoe 1871 have the number of deaths from 
this cause been under 100. 

Small-pox was formerly very prevalent in this district, but 
of late years has greatly declined in intendty, and in 1900 the 
returns were for the first time on record blank. From 1871 to 
1880 the avers^e mortality was 1,113 annually ; there were no 
exceptional ej^emios, and the disease appeared constantly every 
year. During the following ten years the average was very 
much higher, being nearly 2,000 a year; bnt in this oase the 
mortality was due ohiefly to the outbreaks in 1883, 1884 and 
1888. ffinoe that time there have been no similar epidemics, 
althougb in 1893 and 1897 the number of deaths was over 1,000. 
The improvement that has taken place in this oonneotion can 
only be ascribed to the spread of vaccination. Preventive 
measures were first adopted in 1870; but for the next twenty 
years very little progress was made, the average number of vac- 
mnations being less than 2,500 annually. In 1890, however, a 
rapid improvement was observed, no lees than 6,536 perSDea- 
being vaomnated, while two years later the number had more 
than doubled, and in 1804 it rose to over 27,500 During the 
next ten years the number rose steadily, the annnal average for 
the decade being 30,200, while in 1901 the number of rocoe^fnl 
primary vaccinations was over 36,000. The result is that the 
district is now better protected than many other part? of Oudh, 
and nearly 22 per cent, of the population have been >mooinated^ ^ 
a figure which is only surpassed in Sitapur, Hardoi^and 
liucknow. The vaociuatioin establishment oondsts of an assis- 
tant superintendent and 22 vaooiDatorB under the charge of 
the civil surgeon. The cost, which amounts to some Bs. 2;2g0" 
annually, is maunly met by the district board, while oontribu- 
tiona are also made hy talnqdars and the towns of Lakhimpur 
pad 
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The district remsiiied free from plague for a* longer period F 
than any other part o! Ondb, and np to the present the lavages 
of this disease have been very slight. The first outbreak 
ooonrred in November 1903, when there were four deaths, the 
infection having been carried from the Sitapnr district. There 
were only six deaths in the following month, while in January 
1904 there was a slight increase, and in the next month a few 
eases ocouri^ at Lakhimpnr, Knhamdi, Kheri, Palia and 
Maikalganj; bat the death-rate fell off in March, and by May 
the distrlot was entirely free. 

The first statistics of infirmities were collected at the oensos i 
of 1881. The returns then showed 104 lunatics, 3,215 blind * 
persons, 940 deaf-mutes, and 329 lepers. These figures were, it 
would seem, only approximately aconiate, for at the following 
census there were considerable variations. The number of insane 
persons fell to 80, of blind persons to 2,549, and of lepers to 239, 
while deaf-mutes increased to 1,080. In 1901 there was a 
general decrease, save in the case of insanity, 141 persons being 
thus afflicted. Lepers numbered 174, a far lower figure than In 
any other part of Oudh. Only 1,418 persons were blind, again 
a very inrignifioant nnmber, the decrease being probably due to 
the great disappearance of small-pox and the spread of vaorina- 
tion. Ophthalmio disorders are, however, fairly prevalent, as 
both ophthalmia and oonjunotivitis are common during the 
summiue. montbs.. In the oasn. of. dea&-mntpiLtha divditui wasLumslL 
remarkoBU, the total number of afflicted persons being 295, in 
striking contrast to the neighbouring districts of Ondh and 
especially those beyond the Ghi^a, It would seem that gmtre 
is hot so prevalent in this district as in those to the east, and 
this appears to be also the case in Pilibhit, Kaini Tal and the 
other other submcmtane districts further west. Such oases as 
occur are confined to the north of the district and especially to 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Cfaanka, the water of which 
river is supposed to cause this disease. The total number of per- 
sons afflicted under all heads was only 2,028, which is less by 
' ime-third than the general average for Oudh. 
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AoBICUIiTUBB Azn> CScacKESOE. 

Kh£Ei has at all times been the most backward district of ( 
Oudh, a necessarr result of its geographical portion. With an * 
unhealthy climate, an unusually large proportion of forest, and 
wide tracts of land which are in the highest dc^ee precarious, it 
is only to be expected that the cultivated area shonld be anall 
and fluctuating. To these causes must be added the diffioolfy of 
obtaining cultivators in sufficient numbers, with the resultant eflbots 
of low and favoured remte and the absence of oompetdtion to induce 
any unusual effort to obtain more from the soil than is sufficient 
for bare existence. On the other hand there has been much 
improvement since the annexation of Ondh. From 1859, when 
order had been restored after the mutiny, steady progress has 
been maintained, althoagb checked from time to time by adverse 
aeasoiM and other calamltdes suck as floods and epidemics among 
men and beasts. The first records of cultivation were those of 
the revenue survey of 1865, when the area under the plough was 
793,942 acres or 53 per cent, of the whole, excluding the reserved 
forest^ .and Ibe jungle grants. A partial resurvey was made tan 
years later and it was then observed that in all of the ^ht par- 
ganaa so treated, except Bhur, there had been a decrease of cultivun 
tion, owing to severe epidemics and various oauses, and that the 
onltivated area was only 778,616 acres or 51 per cent. It was 
considered probable that the decline had been really much greater, 
as in several parganas which were left untouched the loss ^ cattle 
in 1871 had been very severe and the exodus of cultivatorsno less i 
extmave. Annual retams were not prepared till 18S5| and it 5 
was then ascertained that the district had fully recovered, for nn ' 
less than 826,974 aoree were under the plough. This was, however, 
an abnormal season, as the avwage area for tbs ten yean ending 
in 1898 was 807,750 aoies, althouf^ in tim'lMt half of the deoade 
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the diBtriet was in a more flouiuhing oondition than ever pievi- 
oosly, and in 1892 the cultivated area amounted to nearly 840,000 
acres. Prom 1898 there was a marked decline owing ^nt to a 
suoaeesion of exceptionally wet eeasons, and then to the famine of 
1896-97, when no more than 716,809 acres were under the plough. 
The next two years were oooupied by the survey and no retumi 
are available; but in 1900 the recovery was fairly established 
and in the following year the increase in caltivadon was no less 
than 90,000 acres. Thus, whereas the average from 1894 to 1897 
inclusive was only 751,700, from 1900 to 1904 it was no less than 
842,000 acres, the highest figure on record being reached in the 
last year, when 54 pei cent, of the land, excluding the forest area, 
was cultivated. If the proportion does not appear much greater 
than that attained in 1865, it must be remembered that the total 
area has been very largely swelled by the resumption of jungle 
grants, the addition during the forty years being over 1,82,000 
aores, almost all of which is still uncultivated, so that the develop- 
ment of the more settled poriaons has really been veiy remark- 
able. 

The proportion varies greatly in different parts of the district. 
At the first regular settlement the average for the headquartere 
tahsil wu 52 per cent., for Muhamdi 50 per cent, and for Nigha- 
san 44 per cent. The highest rate was observed in the Sheri 
pargana, followed by Magdapur, Paila and Pirozabad; and the 
lowrat in Khairigarh, Kukra-Mulani and Palia, whioh have the 
greatest propottion of forest. The relative pontion of the varions 
parganas has undergone but dhange in subsequenlt yeaia. 
The Lakhimpnr tab^ in 1904 had 57 per oent. cultivated, while 
in Muhamdi the average had risen to 61 per cent, and in Sfighasan 
tiie change was very small, only 45 per oent. of the area being under 
the plough. Pai^ana Eherl easily maintained the foremost place 
with ov«r 72 per cent., and next came Paila and the lighter soils 
of Muhamdi. The least developed tracts were the same aa before, 
Palia showing less than 15 per cent, under tillage. 

The area classed as culturable at the first survey, in additkm 
to the land actually bearing crops, was 622,672 acres or 85 per oent. 
of the whole. The term is a vagne one, and at different times has 
had different si^ufioatms. It now indodes the grove Area, to 
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referenoe baa been made in tbe preceding chapter^ fallow, 
both old and new, and oulturable waste, as well as land prepared 
Ibr Bixgaroane. The last in 1904 covered 5,356 acres, and the 
difference in quality between this and the unooltivated waste 
i^ustratea the oomprehenaive character of the general heading. 
Fallow and waste together amounted in 1904 to 534,788 acres or 
3*28 per cent, of the whole area, excluding the forests, as before, 
A large proportion of ibis is undoubtedly too poor ever to repay 
the coat of tillage. Old fallow, 116,565 acres, is not much better 
tiuin a oonaderable portion of the onltarable waste, and the same 
may be aaidin this district of the balk of the new fallow, 104,168 
acres. The presenoe of so lai^e an area of land temporarily 
abandoned ie due to the general style of cultivation in tbe dis- 
trict. In suiny parts, it is true, the tenants find it necessary to 
allow the land to lie waste for a year or two, but more often its 
existence is due to the casual character of the tillage, which fluo- 
tuatee to an extraordinary extent in the northern parganas. 
Half the fallow of each kind is to be found in the Nighasan 
tahsil and the bulk of the Temainder in the tract between the 
Chauka and the Ul. In the southern and more settled paiganas 
there ia but little, and here the culturable waste is almost all 
jungle which has not yet been cleared — a very different type of 
waste from the broad expanses of open grass land that are so fre- 
quently to be seen in the north. Such land can, and probably 
will, to some extent be brought under oultivation. Since the 
last settlement the area has been largely reduced, while the fallow 
area has remained practically constant. The reduction of the 
fonner has been some 48,000 acres, cultivated within recent years; 
while the rest of the new cultivation baa eome for the most part 
out of the land classed as unculturable — a striking illustration of 
the general looseness of the cUssiffcatioa of untilled areas. 

The soils in this district are generally the same as in the 
rest of northern Oodh : sandy hh/ar in the more elevated portions 
and along tbe high banks of the rivers ; loam or du 7 n>at in the 
level uplttidB ; and matiana olay in the depreeaiona. All these, 
however, are r^pable of great variations : there is for instaaoe a 
great difllarenoe between the loam left as an alluvial deposit by 
tfas Chauka after the annual floods and tiie light but fertile ec^ 
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whi<di IB called the same name in the Eheri pargana and else- 
where. The former is often diatinguishedj as in ffitapnr, hy the 
name of pcea ; it jields fine orops for a short time, but is qoiekly 
exhausted. Another peculiar soil is that known as ta^pa/r, which, 
is found beyond the Cbaoka : it is of a light gritty description and 
of yeiy poor productive power. It is locally classed as hkur, but 
is altogether different fipm the soil generally known by that 
nama Clay again varies, the stiff unworkable variety in 
which rice can alone be grown, and that after abundant rain, to a 
much more tractable kind in l^hasan and Khairigarh, where it 
is held in high esteem. At the first legalar settlement the 
assessed area was div^ed into three classes of soil ; but the first was 
all loam, the second clay, and the third bhar including tapcur. The 
percentages were 58, 23 and 19 respectively, but the clasaifioation 
was almost too rough to be of great use. IB^rst class soil also 
included manured lands, which amounted to 10 per cent., and 
probably corresponded with what is now styled the highly 

culriyated lands in the immediate vicinity of the homestead. At 
the last settlement tlra conventional and natural classificarions 
were used conjointly. A separate class was allotted to both 
govnd and hhw; but loam was united with momjharf and clay 
with pcUo, the usual term for outlying and casual cultivation. 
The result of this classification was that gomd occupied 10*9 per 
cent., ditmat and mam^har 57*2 per cent., mafiar and palo 24*3 
par cent., and bhwr 7*6 per cent, of the cultivated area. There 
are naturally great variations in the several proportions in differ- 
ent parts of the district, and the predominating soilg in the various 
parganas are pointed out in the separate arficlas at the end of this 
volume. Glonerally speaking, it may be said that most of the 
hkttr is in tiro Mnhamdi tahsU j day is always to bo found in tiie 
depressicms, eepecially in Paila, Kukra, along the Shahjahanpur 
border, the Kunawat tract in Ehiurigarh, and along the Jamwari 
in Kheri ; and the highest percentage of goind is to be found in 
Kheri, Haidarabad, and the better portaonB of the Mnhamdi 
tahal. 

Generally it may be asserted that in this part of the province 
floods rather than drought are chiefly to be feared, and their 
oeearrenoe cansea ^ote distress than fiunineL A series of wet 

Jf ^ 
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yean mnsb neoessarily affeet tihe lowlying traote and result In 
saturatiai^ while a subsequent drought as was the case in 1896, 
will be actually beneficial. These inandations are very destruc* 
tive in almost the whole river tract, and especially in Dhanrahn, 
¥irozabad and Srinagar along the oonrse of the Chaoka. Satura« 
rion is also liable to oooor in the western portions of MuiLamdi 
and Pasgawan beycmd the Gfumti, the north ^ Aurangabad wheve 
there is a large extent of lowlying swamp, Paila and the south of 
Haidarabad, in which the Jhils are apt to overflow and damage the 
neighboDring fields, the east of Kukra^Mailaiu, and along the 
natural drainage lines in Kasta. Drought, on the other hand, may 
always be expected to affect the trans-Qumti tract and the Pardiar 
between the Gnmti and the Kathna, while the central portion 
between the latter river and the Ul will sufler to a less extent, 
the damage being mainly confined to those parts usually irrigated 
from tanks. West of the Kathna the land is for the most part 
l%h and Bandy and the sub^aril is too light to admit the ccm- 
Btroction of unprotected wells ; but in times (A scarcity the loss can 
be minimised in the more favourably situated villages by render- 
ing prompt assistanGe in well coostmoticm. These oouolurions are 
amply borne out by a consideration of the effects on. tins district 
of the droughts of 1877 and 1886 which resulted in so great a 
distress elsewhere. 

The style of cultivation to be seen in this district is as varied t 
as the paiganas themselyes. Nowhere, indeed, do we find that * 
careful and minute tillage which characterises the highly develop- 
ed distiiots of central and southern Oudh ; but there is a vast 
diffexenoe between the standard of husbandry in paigana Elheri, 
for instance, and in the parts beyond the Chauka. In the more' 
settled paiganas, where numbers of Kurmis and other good tenants 
are to be found, the cultivation is fmr and sometimes good ; but 
in the north the large holdings, the unhealthy ctimate and the 
preoariouanesB arising from floods and wild animals result in 
careless and slovenly tillage. An nnosnally large pn^rtion of 
the land is held by zum-r«ident tenants, and the result of this U 
at ono 0 apparent llansre is hardly ever used in the nortbem 
parganae, and indeed is soaroely needed owing to the univneal 
praotioe of leaving the land fallow for long periods, Soath of the 
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ni much of tbe land is very well manured, ‘especially in tJje 
sugar-piodDinng parganas of Kfaeri, Haidarabad, Paila at^d 
Mohamdi, wbere the capacity of the soil has been so improved* by 
constant high caltivafion that it is now equal to almoet any in 
Oudh. But elsewhere the general backwardness of Kheri is 
illustrated by the prevalence of mixed ocops and the absence of 
any legalar system of xotatioa. 

There are the usual harvests called by tbe usual names, the 
kharif or autumn, tbe rabi or spring, and tbe zaid or additional 
harvest The last is of very little importance in this district, 
and for the three years ending 1904 the average area sown 
in this harvest was only 2,349 acres. Two-thirds of this was in 
the JTighasan tabsU end tbe balk of the remainder in the Bhnr 
and iSrinagar paiganas of Lakhimpur. Almost the whole area ia 
taken up by melons and vegetables. The former are very 
largely grown in the Firozabad, Dhaurahra and Nighaaan 
parganas, this crop being always found in tbe alluvial mil 
near the rivers. The early millet, known as sanwan, which, 
is fairly common in Sitapnr, is practically unknown in this dis- 
trict. The relative position of tbe kharif and rabi harvests 
varies aocording to the season, ^edally in the eastern and 
northern parganas, where, if the floods are not excessive, valuable 
kharif cn^ are raised ; while the rabi, though less precarious, is 
always of an inforior quality. At the first regular settlement the 
kharif covered 429^30 acres or 60*8 per cent, of the cultivation, 
as against 320,219 acres or 45*3, per oent occupied by the rabL 
For the five years preceding the second settlement the propor- 
tions were 70*7 and 54*5 per cent, respectively, and In the year of 
settlement the difference was very mnoh mote marked. The 
averages for the four years ending in 1904 were 582,518 acres 
sown in the kharif, and 422,041 acres in the rabi harvest, the 
proportions being nearly 58 and 42 per cent. These figures are 
for the whole district, but in the Mnhamdi tahsil the rabi 
aoMly exceeded the kharif by ever 11,000 aoree, while in 
Kighasan the latter covered more than double the 
area of the former^results which clearly illustrate the very 
different oonditionn prevailing in different paris of the 
dfiatriot. 
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The nwwb notioeBble feature in the leoent hiatory of agricttl- 
ture in thia di<^ict is the enotnioua development of the ^atem 
of ttouble-G^tpping, xeeuliing from inoreased revenue demand 
' and the de^e to obtain an increased produce from the land. At 
the first zegnlar settlement only 43,760 acres or 6*1 per cent, of 
the land cultivated bore two crops in the year, but by 1886 the 
area ao treated w«s no less than 161^441 acres or over 18 per 
cent. Aa in other cases the amouiit varies with the aeaaon, but 
the increase baa, as a rule, been steadily muntained, and only in 
1888 and 1900 did it fall short of this figure : in 1891 it reached 
the unusual amount of acres. Altogether from 1884 to 

1893 the average was 20 per cent, of the cultivation, and fi>r the 
next ten years over 23 per cent. The amount varies greatly in 
different parts of the district j the highest proportion is to be 
found in the Nighasan tahsil, whe>e a <!econd crop is usually 
raised by sowing broadcast on the rioe^fields, and it is much 
lower than elsewhere in the dry p^rganas of Muhamdi. The 
details for each pargana of the distriot in 1904 will be found in 
'the appendix.’*' 

Rice is by far the most importaut orop in the district, and in 
each of the tabsils it occupies over Sq per cent, of the area culti- 
vated in the kharif. As in Sitapur, there has been an enormous 
increase in the rice area since the first regular settlement, the 
acreage under this staple having almost doubled. Many differ- 
ent varieties of rice are grown, the species varying with the 
nature of the soil. In the lowlands Aon rice is most common, 
but its cultivation is generally slovtnly; transplantation is not 
generally praotised, and the crop is (jonseqaently more uncer tain 
than in other districts. Beyond the Ghauks ja/rhan rice is 
almost invaiiably sown broadcast. Elsewhere the principal 
kind is that known as cmjana, a^d this is very frequently 
mixed with kodon, apparently for the reason that one will suc- 
ceed if the other fail, whateyei be the nature of tbe season, wet 
or dry, while an avenge rainfall will pve good yield from both. 
The two crops mixed are called dJubnkttdwa, and the produce is 
generally ground together for home consumption. Some of the 
rice is of an excellent quality, and that grown round Aliganj in 
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Bhur ia eapecialty famous. An exodlent kind known tm har- 
m><md ib grown in small quantities in Oel, Faila and a few other 
places. The onttum in the lowlands depends on the nature of 
the floods, as the rice dies if the plant is entirely submerged for 
more than a few days ; on the other hand, if the rains are late 
the area sown is much diminished, as rice is generally grown in 
clay lands which require to be moistened Jaefoie they can be 
pbughed. 

Next to rice comes kodon, which is very largely grown in 
the Lakhimpur and Nlghasan tahbiU and there ooonpies on an 
ayer&ge over 18 per cent, of the kharif harvest, although in 
Muhamdi it is cultivated to the extent of less than four per cent. 
Its place is there taken by the larger millets, bajra and juar, of 
which there is very little ^o be seen to the north of the T71. 
The former is the more common, as it constitutes the staple crop 
in the hhwr tracts of Muhamdi. The pulses, urd, mung and 
moth, are very extensively grown in Muhamdi and Lakhimpur, 
averaging about 21 and 17 per cent, respectively; but iu Nigha- 
san the area is much smaller, being little more than six per cent, 
of the kharif harvest. Another important kharif crop is maize, 
but its distribution is extremely irregular. There is hardly 
any in the Muhamdi tahsil, but it is extensively grown in the 
northern portion of Lakhimpur, while in Nighasan it occupies 
over 36 per cent, of the kharif area, there holding an even more 
prominent position than rioe. It is diiefly grown in the drier 
parts of the lowlands, and in favourable seasons it does exceed- 
ingly well. 

Probably the most valuable of all the kharif crops is sugarcane, 
which has long been cultivated to an extent that is surprisingly 
large for so backward a district. The cause of this lies partly in 
its vimnity to Shahjahanpur, the great sugar mart of eastern 
Bohilkhand. There is comparatively little cultivation in the 
Nighasan tahsil, bat the averages for the three years endi ng 
1904 were 9*21 per cent, of the kharif area in Lakhimpur and 
11 OS per cent, in Muhamdi. The chief sugar-producing parganas 
are Muhamdi, Haidarabad, Kheri mid Paila. The cane ^wn 
in the neighbourhood of Haidarabad is of a very superior quality 
and is in high demand for the manu&otare of candy. I^oane 
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isornskedintheTillAgeB and the produce usually sold in the form 
of gw at the Lakhimpar; Gola and Muhamdi markets. 

There are no other kharif crops of any importance. Cotton 
is almost unknown in this district, ezoept in the parganas of 
Muhamdi and Pasgawan. The Muraos and S^achhis keep a 
fairly large area under garden crops. These are of the usual 
varieties and include chilHes in thenorth and the ordinary vegeta- 
bles, spioes and condiments found throughout Oudh. In Bhur, 
Brinagar, Paila and Nighasau turdienc is cultivated to aoonsideiv 
able extent, especially in the lighter soils ; its culture is of compa- 
ratively recent introduction, but the crop is a profitable one, although 
the price has greatly fallen during the past thirty years. One of 
its chief advantages is that no animal will touch it, and conse- 
quently in FaUa the turmeric fields alone require no fencing. 
Indigo was once tried in this district, but its cultivation has long 
been extanct } tea cultivation was also attempted by the grantees, 
but without snocesa. 

The labi crops are practically the same those prevailing 
throughont northern Oudh, but both cultivation and outturn are 
geimally inferior. In all the tahsils of the district wheat heads 
li&t. Sown alone, it averages 31 per cent, of the rabi harvest, 
while in comlnnation with other crops it covers an additional 
18 per cent. The area nnder pure wheat has largely inoreased 
of late years, bat the practice of mixing crops is still eminently 
ohcuraoteiistio of the district and its cultivation. Wheat is sown 
iu combination with barl^, gram, peas and linseed, and these 
together cover almost the entire rabi area. Generally speaking, 
barley takes the place of wheat in the inferior soils and also in 
the partially cleared tracts, as this crop is not, when in the ear, so 
liable to the depredations of wild animals. It thus predominates 
in Aurangabad, Magdapur and Paila, but its cultivation has 
been very extensively replaced by that of wheat during recent 
years. Gram, which is largely grown as a second crop after rice, 
is eztenaiydy ooltivated in the Muhamdi and LakMmpux tahnls ; 
but in l^'ighasan it is soaroe, except iu the pargana of Khaiiigaih. 
In Dhaurahra and Firozabad its place is taken by peas and 
masur; the latter is to be found in all the other parganas of the 
district, but thetirea under this crop is small except in Bhnr and 
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SrinBgar. InthelowlyingtractejlinpeedisalBo produced in consi- 
derable quantities, but elsewhere it is generally sown in combina- 
tion with other staples. Mention should also be made of the rape 
crop, which is very popular throughout the Ki gbasan tahsil, where it 
covered nearly 12,000 acres in 1004; castor oil too is extensively 
grown in the south-^stern pai^nas of the same tahsil. 

The other rabi crops are of very little importance, with the 
poebible exception of tobacco, of which a considerable amount, of a 
very fair quality, is grown in the Nigbasan tahsil and in parts of 
Srinagar. There is very little opium produced in Kheri ; its culti- 
vation was staited after annexation, but was temporarily abandoned 
in 1876 ; its subsequent reintrodnction has been attended with bnt 
poor results, and on an average little more than 1,600 acres are 
occupied by this crop. It is chiefly to be found in the Kunni vil- 
lages of the Kheri, Srinagar, Firoaabad and Bhaurahra paiganas. 

The area irrigated is always very small in proportion to the 
cultivation. Statistics of irrigation are always liable to be mislead- 
ing, and this is esperially the case in Eheri, for not only does the area 
vary greatly according to the nature of the season, but a lai^ portion 
of the district has practically no need of irrigation. The whole oi 
the Nighasan tahsil Kes low, much of it bring subject to inundation, 
BO th at artifirial watering ig neither necessary nor practicable. The 
same applies to the lowlying parganas of the Lakhimpnr tahsil 
which come within tbo influence of Chauka, so that the proportion 
of irrgated to cultivated land gives no correct impression as to the 
state of affairs in those parts in which irrigation is regularly prac- 
tised. To illustrate this it is merely necessary to look at the figuree 
given in the appendix for the year 1904.* It will there be seen that 
the total irrigated area was 112,677 acres 0x12*8 per cent, of the total 
cultivation ; but in all tahsil Nighasan only 397 acres were irrigated, 
while in Kukra-Mailani, Bhur and &inagar the amount was 
very small. If these, however, bo excluded, the proportion for the 
rest of the district was very nearly 23 per cent.— a figure which 
compares fairly closely with the results obtained for the sama 
year in the ne^hbouring district of 6xtapar. In the parganas 
of Pasgawan and Muhamdi the proportions were 81*6 and 32*9 
per cent, respectively, which is well up to the general average for 
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Oadh, not ezdading the more highly^developed dietriots. On 
the other hand, it may be fairly asserted that even in the best 
pai^anas the oharaoter of the irrigation should not be jneasured 
the area irrigated. Cultivation is far more slovenly than in 
the highly tilled districts and the holdings are far larger ; for 
this reason, and also because of the general dependence of the 
oultivatorB on the winter rains, which are more reliable here than 
in southern Oudh by reason of the closer proximity of the hUla, 
the fields which are recorded as irrigated seldom obtain more than 
one watering in the ra bi harvest. Besides, irrigation from wells is 
both expensive and irregular by reason of the nature of the subsoil 
in most places, and the people assert that the water of the tanks 
is too oold for the orops, although this excuse appears a poor one. 

Beoords of the area irrigated are available since the year 
1886. Hiej were also compiled at the first regular settlement; 
but the statistioB were not very reliable owing to confusion 
between irrigated and irrigable land. It was then ascertuned 
that 12 per oent. of the cultivated area was irrigated, and that 
56 per oent. of this was supplied from wdls and the rest from 
tanks and other souroes. The proportion was then, as now, 
highest in the Muhamdi, Faegawan and Paila parganas. From 
1885 onwards the annual variarions have been considerable. 
For the first ten years the average was 81,288 acres or 10*01 per 
cent, of the coltivalioD, but the total ranged from 99,650 acres or 
12*44 per cent, in 1890 to only 48,620 acres or 6*08 per cent, in 
1886. From 1895 to 1904 the recorded average was much lower, 
at any rate till 1897 ; there were no records prepared in 1898 and 
1899 on account of the settlement, but in 1900 the total was 
much lai^er than ever before and the level then reached has been 
since maintained, although at the same time oultivation. has been 
widely extended. The average for the first four years of the 
decade was no more than 21,917 acres, or 3*03 per oent. of the 
cultivated area, probably a lower figure than in any other 
part of the TTnited Provinces ; while for the four years ending 
with 1904 it was 100,413 acres or 11*9 per oent., indicating a 
resumption of normal oonditiona. The last year showed the 
greatest amount of irrigation ever recorded; but the cultivation 
had also reached a higher figure than in any previeus year. 
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f Water for irrigatioii is obtained from wells, tanks and to « 
veiy small extent from tbe minor streams. The large rivers are 
not employed at all for this purpose, owing to the natare of the 
ooimtiy in their vioinity, as when it is not lowlying tarai it is 
usually high and sandy, and consequently beyond the reach of 
water* At the first regular settlement the areas irrigated from 
’wells and other sources were approximately equal : the former pre- 
dominated in the Muhamdi tahril, and the latter in Lakhinipar, 
especially in the parganas of Eheri and Srinagar. Of reoent years 
there has been a marked increase in the direction of well irriga- 
tion: this was strikingly illustrated at the time of the last 
assessment, when the area watered from wells was 57,381 sores aad 
that irrigated from other souroes only 1G,351 acres. The averse 
proportLons for the three years ending in 1904 wme 63*3 and 36'7 
per oent. respectively. The change is an indication of improve- 
ment, for the tanks are an unoertain soarce of supply, failing 
when most required, lu the Kheri and Paila paiganas alone, in 
which there are many large sheets of water, do they provide water 
for a larger area than that irrigated by wells. 

lu this district the vast maiority of the wrils are of the 
onpioteoted earthen type. llifaBoniy wells aro comparatively rare, 
except perhaps in the Kheri and Paila parganas; but their number 
appears to be slowly increasing. The earthen wells vaiy in 
character according to the locality and the depth at which water 
is found below the surface. This averages about 25 feet in the 
tract south of the Ul ; but the variations are great, from 40 feet in 
lllagdapar to ten feet in the depressions of Paila and elsewhere. 
The deep wells are large, and the water is usually raised by means 
of a pv/r or laige leathern bucket drawn as a rule by four meu; as 
in fiitapnr, bollooks are lees oommonly employed. Such wells are 
locally known as ehaujariia, and are found in Muhamdi, Kasto, 
Kheri, Pa«gawan and part of Paila. Elsewhere the d^Ui or 
pot and lever system is used, or else the double pot and pulley. 
'iUm small welk last for a very short time owing to the friable nature 
of the subsoil; they willurlgabe about two acres in a month and then 
fall in, and at all times much labour is expended in clearing out 
the sand from the bottom. In some oases they are supported by 
a lining of arhar stalks ; but, even so, they; will rarely last fora year. 
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In the oaae of tanks and jhib the vater is raised in hvris or 
vioker baskets by a aeries of lifts, the number -vst^ng with the 
height of the fields above the water. This meth^ is generally 
in vogue throng^ont Oudh, and oalls for no special mention. The 
labonr is great and tedious, but the cost is reckoned on an 
average to be somewhat less than that of well irrigatLoiu Tha 
same system is employed where the streams and wateroouraes are ' 
dammed, as is the case in parts of the Pasgawan, Faila, Kheri 
and Muhamdi parganae, and al>*o in a few other places. The 
area thus irrigated is, however, very small, amoanting altc^ether 
to less than 5,000 aores in 1004. , 

Owing to its geograpbieal position the district is not liable 
to suffer severely from famines. The ra i nfall is above th e averagh 
for Ondh and never occurs in such defect as to cause the eotira 
loss of a harvest. This is espec^Uy the case in the north of the 
district, and there in times of scarcity the partial failure of a 
crop is to some extent compensated by the work provided by the 
forest department, and is also mitigated by the fact that the 
population is to a large extent pastoral. In former years, how> 
ever, considerable distress was experienced on account of the 
scarcity of grain as, owing to the inaccessibility of the tract, 
importalaan from abroad was praddoally impossible. 

The records of early famines are very meagre. It is said that 
there was a severe distress in 1769, and f^n in the great famine 
year of 1783, when, according to tradition, a very heavy mortality 
ooouned from starvalaon. l^o detmls are, however, available 
with regard to this famine, nor is anything known of that of 1837, 
in another year of drought. In more recent times there was soaroity 
in 1865, 1869 and 1874, caused on every oooasion by deficient^ 
of water. In 1878 there were no regular rains to tiie north of 
the Ul, and the lioe crop was in most places a failure: while at 
Kheri itself the rainfall aggregated 29 inches, it is said that not 
more than 12 inohes fell in the parganas of Khairigarh, Kigha- 
Ban, Dhauiahra and Bhur. The people appear to have had 
considerable resouroes, but the trouble was oaused by the shorts 
ness of the market, as grain was not obtainable at any pioe. 
The deficiency was met by importatiems from the sofutkera 
paiganas 1^ the taloqd^ The rabi harvest In the narA was 
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also ii’oompsrative failor^ but s^uth of the U1 it was fairly 
good. In January, 1874, the cheapest grain reached 18 wre— a 
price which at that time rendered dlstrefla unavoidable. The 
Bcaroity was most felt in the two months before the reaping of 
the raU' harvret; but the i^arse population of the northern par> 
ganae Amplified the question of supply and no marked result 
ensued from the failure of the crop from a ringle season. 

The total rainfall in. 1877 was in marked deleot, especially 
in Ihe Nighasan tahril, although the Mtaal amount was large as 
compared with that of other districts. Good falls had oocnrred'in 
the early months of the year, and from January to May the average 
tor the whole ^strict was eight inches. There was a fair fall in 
June, but very little in July and August, and in the latter months 
lesa than an inch fell in the Mheri tahsil and under three inches 
in Nighasan. September was practically rainless. ITo rain 
whatever was recorded at Kheii, while in Mnhamdi thefre was 
only one, and in ITighasan two small showers. The average for 
the district from Jane to September was only 15'6 inches, I'air 
showers fell in October and again in December, which brought 
up the average for the whole year to 31*1 inches. The result was 
that west of the Kathna the kbarif crop was an entire fulure as 
the rain in the be^nning of June was too early for the general 
sowings. East of the Eathna the fall was more favourable, but 
the crop did not average more than one-fourth of the normal. 
Prices consequently rose, and this result was heightened by the 
extensive exportations from the district which had been going on 
rince the beginning of the year. Prom 27 sers in June wheat 
rose to 8*5 aert in September; it fell again during the next three 
months, but reached almost the same high point in January and 
February, after which the fair rabi harvest saved the situation. 
The price of wheat and barley rranained fairly high throughout 
1878, but at the same time was much lower than in the more dis- 
tressed districts. Bice remained at a high level for a longa* 
period and did not &11 till the kharif harvjest. The sgricultoi^ 
ists of the district managed fairly well throughout the scarcity; 
bat the labourers and those who lived on small fixed wi^s 
enffered to a considerable extent. At the same time the distrese 
was insignificant as compared with that in jSitapar and Hatdoj, 
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and only a small measure of relief was found necessary.' •'‘I^OQF- 
hoosee were opened in different places and altogel^er a sum of 
Bb. 3,022 was tbos expended, nearly the whole of tine being met 
from private sabeoriptionB. 'Work was provided on some of the 
roads; bat the total numbra of people employed barely lyBomited 
to 3,000. These works were confined to the improvement of the 
roads from liokhlinpnr to Bhahjahanpnr and from Qola to Aliganj. 
The land revenue was for the moat part cx)Ueoted in full, and t^ 
outstanding d«nand of Bs. 29,809 was realized in the following 
year. The bulk of this balance was either nominal or else oarried 
over from the preceding year : the real balance for 1877-78 being 
only Bb. 1,700. 

The sabseqnent harvests were fairly consistently good for 
a series of years after this famine and no soarcity oocurred in the, 
district till 1896. Prior to this, however, there had been a suooee- 
rion of seasons with an unusually heavy rainfall, which had 
oamed muoh deterioration in the bwlying tracts. This fact 
BoooDuted for the deoline in oultivation in the riverain parganas 
and also in the Wmr area where the sandy soil suffered from the 
oonstant moisture muoh in the same way as the parganas along 
the Ghimti in Sitapnr, Consequently the resources of the people 
were reduoed to a low ebb and they were from the first unable 
to withstand the effects of the ensuing drought. 

The failure of the rains in 1896 reduced the cultivated area 
all over the district. There was oonsidorable distress in the 
tians^Qumti and Parehar tracts., but in the ^arg^nas to the north 
of the ni the dryness of the season Improved the condition of the 
saturated land and was followed by an extension of oultivation. 
The rainfall in 1896 was somewhat less than the average, but to 
no unusual extent. In Jnne the district received 7*92 inches, 
the fall being greatest in the Ifighasan tohsil; for July the^total 
was 10‘2 inches, which wss somewhat less than the normal, but 
in August thore was a generally good rain, the avenge being 
20 inrites. The fall then ceased, and there was practically no 
rain in September and October. The result was that the kharif 
harvest was mudi better than in the adjoining districts and was 
estimated at nearly three-fourths of the average : and the distress 
in Kheri was chiefly caused the high prices prevailing 
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elsewhere. The Muhamdi tahsil was far moreaffected than other 
parts, for mai», which did well in the other Bubdivisions of the 
district, is hardly grown there at all; joar and bajra yielded 
pdly half the normal outturn, and rice gave even worse results. 
The failnre of the rains in the autumn caused a very serions 
ocrntraotion of the rabi area, which was only 50 per cent, of the 
normal in Muhamdi and less than 60 per cent, over the whole 
district. No necesrity was found, however, for relief works till 
the end of February 1897, and the numbers were at no time 
great. The only works undertaken were the improvement of the 
roads from Lakhimpur to Shahjahanpur, from Mnhamdi to 
Aurangabad, and from Gola to Kukra, while the total sum 
expended did not exceed Rs. 6,500, In addition to those, how- 
ever^ poor-houses were maintained from the end of October and 
small sums were distributed in gratuitous relief and on minor 
village works. The works on the roads were closed in April, but 
rec^iened after the rabi harvest and continued till the end of 
Avgust, when all necessity for further relief was at an end. 

Xhe history of prices is intimately connected with that of 
finniuSs, although their rise and fall in past years have oon- 
staiAly been influenced by other causes. Past records show that 
the average rates for Sheri have been almost always lower than 
those prevailing in other parts of Oudh — a phenomenon which is 
in some mea<%iire due to the greater scarcity of mon^, and also 
.to the comparative absence of means of communioation facilitat- 
ing an export trade. In the early years of the British adminis- 
iiUtion of Oudh it was common to find prices affected by scarcity 
j^^ailing elsewhere, at least in those districts from which grain 
could' be exported by river op otherwise. The Chauka and 
Sauriala were no doubt used to some considerable extent for the 
oonveyanee of surplus produce to the markets of Bihar ; but owing 
to the lack of internal oommnuications the tracts tapped by 
these channels were bat a small portion of the district. The 
official returns represent the average of the recorded prices pre- 
va^ng at the tahsfl headquarters of LaUnmpur, Gola and 
Muhamdi; and tiiese.are deceptive because they represent the 
rsftee of a mere oorhw 'X)f the district and have praotioalty no 
oonjveotaon with those of the more inaooeBsible pazganas, although 
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no doabt the export trade from the riverain traets tended to 
restore the balanoe. The oonrtrnfition of the railway, however, 
whereby the most fertile porrions were brought under external ^ 
influenises, has brought about a great change, to which the 
improvement of the roads has also contributed its shore; The 
surplns grain is now conv^ed out of the district with compara- 
tive ease, with the result that there is a oonstantly>inoreaung 
tendency for Kheri prices to approach closer to the general 
average for Oudh: provided of course that the seasonal conditions 
be normal. This seldom happens in actual practice throughout 
the province, and even in this district alone it is almost impos- 
sible to find years in which the harvests are of equal proportionate 
value in all parts. In dry years the north gaiiw and the scwth 
loses ; while in wet seasons the reverae is the case. 

The records cannot, therefore, be accepted as altogether correct, ' 
but they are sufficiently accurate to illustrate the general eoonomie . 
development since annexation. Famines and scarcities, not only 
those of 1878 and 1897, upset the averages to a oonsiderable 
extent, but a clearer idea will be obtained by taking the avetage 
of periods of five or more years. From 1861 to 1875 prices were 
generally. low. and ii* spite of temporary fluctuatious they had a 
constant tendency to main tain a low level. Common rice averaged 
18'55 standard sera to the rupee, the lowest figures being 24*06 
sera in 1876 and 23*04 a&ra in 1862, a year of unusual plenty. 
Wheat averaged 23*97 sera, bring over 31 aera in 1862 and 1871 ; 
barley 86*68 aera; juar 33*07 aera; bajra 30*68 sers ; and gram 
24*89 sers. About the middle of this period prices had a teb- 
denoy to rise, but they returned to their former position at Ithw 
end, and 1876 was a year of extraordinarily low rateei In spite 
of this, however, there was a marked rise between 1876 and 1885, 
in large measure dne to the famine, which not only raised pri<ms * 
at home, but probably oaosed a strong extonal denumd and*- 
aroused the Kheri farmers to a sense of the possibility of a large 
expprt teade. The aver^es for this deoade were 16*87 aara for 
rice, 22 sera for wheat, 82*86 aera for barley, *64*68 aera fw^juai!; 
29*^ aera for bajia, and 24*17 aera itw grauu The rise wm great, 
eiven if the abnQxmal rates of 1878 be excluded : in that year ripe, 
joKt andbagrtnariwdibt hogbart prints ervet leocrdfidibefiortcg! 
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sinoe-^ fact whic^ proves that the distresB in tins diatnct most 
have been very reaL In 1886 or thereaboute prices rose through* 
out Ondh, and Kberi exhibited no exception to the genenal role. 
This was due to external oaoses and not to advecse seasons, for 
the harvests were generally good till 1891 and the ensuing setifiB 
of wet years which culminated m the drought of 1896. From 1886 
to 1890 the BveiBges recorded were 14*88 sera for rice, 18*3 eers for 
wheat, 26*37 gera for barley, 24'67 eer« for jnar, 22*48 fere for bajra, 
and 23'71 sere for gram. From 1891 to 1900 piioes ranged higher 
than at any other peiiod in the histcuy of the district. The 
upward tendency was accelorated by bad harvests and declining 
Gultivation. The distriot soon recovered from the famine, hut in 
1900 prices were almost as high as they had ever been. During 
the decade rice averaged 12*48 sera, wheat 14*6 sera, barley 
22*51 aerSf jnar 24*56 sere, bajra 19*83 aera, and gram 17*92 sere. 
Dm^og the succeeding four years prices have remained high, but 
^'With A marked tendency to fall, and in 1904 Hiey had returned to 
the level of 1891 : it is impossible to prophesy, however, as to future 
movements ; hut there appears no probability of a return to the 
low rates pxevcdling before 1886. The question is one of extieme 
iuportanoe in tUa district, owing to the laige area held on gndn*. 
rents: oontunial high prices tend to effect a ievoluti(m in the 
rental system, and much is already to be ascribed to a general 
average increase of some 42*6 per cent, between 1861 and 1901. 

The wages of labour are generally very low in this district 
anJdb inns' rnsmr aa ax cfinaatif’ triiA potsas, TUtu 
chief reason for this is that ^rioultnral labour is still paid father 
wholly or partly in grain, and consequently the money value of 
the payment keeps pace with the state of the market. There is 
no large industrial population and the artisans, such as ttniths 
and carpenters, are for the most part dependents of the landlords 
and receive grants of land as remuneration, or else are numbered 
among the village servants and are paid in grain at harvest. 
In the towns the vaiione oiaftsmen are paid aooording to their 
bHU ; but 08 a rule the average rate of three or four annas a day 
which prowled in *1875 is not exceeded now. Agrioultoral 
lahonren, when paid in cash, generally obtain two annas a day, 
Fhicb is somewhat higheiL^thaJi the old rate; but the giaU 
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wage of l| a&n daily with a blanket ennnally is still the genetal 
rule. Beeping ia paid by a share of the crop gathered, usually 
one heap in twenty. Digging is treated as piece work in most 
oases, and when waste land is broken up the common rate ranges 
from two to three lighis for a liipee, according to the nature of 
the soil Ordinarily the method of payment depends on the 
rental system, cash wages being only found in cash-rented lands, 
while elsewhere wf^ are almost, without exception, paid in 
kind. 

The weights and measures in commi^n use in the distriot are 
very yanable, difieiing from paigana to pargana and ohen 
from village to villt^e. Weights in some respects differ from 
those prevailing in the rest of Ondh. The oommonest measure 
is, as usual, the paTueri, but a distinction is here made between 
the pahki and kaeheki panseri. The latter is always five local 
cwr bachcha sera, while the former varies : in the Lakhimpanand 
Nighasan tahsils it is equivalent to 2*25 standard sera; but in - 
Muhamdi it varies from 10 kachcha ssrs in the Muhamdi and 
Atwa Piparia parganas to 15 such sets in the other parts of the 
tahiril. The looal aers vary greatly, and so consequently does 
pariaeri. The latter is derived theoretically from so many 
gandae, each of which consists of four units, the so-called mad- 
dushahi pioe of 270 grains each or, according to the mode of 
reckoning in Bahraaoh, of six units, whioh in this case would be 
current rupees of 180 grains apiece. Ihe ganda is not, however, 
generally known in this distriot, although many of the prevaifing 
pcbnswHs are undoubtedly derived from this source. Such are 
the panseris of 32,400 grains or 30 gandas found in the Eheri 
and Pasgawan parganas ; of 37,800 grains or 88 gandas in Falia 
and the parts of Nigbasan about Majhgaln ; of 35,100 grains or 
80)> gomdoks in Bhur, Dhaorahrs, part of Srinagar and the Simia 
tract of Nighasan j and probably that of 34,200 grains or ipngl^ 
81^ gamdaa whioh is used in Firozabad and part of &^gar. 
The other pomssris ate peculiar, as they at® admittedly derived 
not from the gatnda at all, but from the iaka or double 
unit that is generally recognised in EoMbkhand. This iaka is 
commonly omuiidered as half a^anda, buf actually the weight is 
4B0 gndns. The oomiaouest measure in the district is Uie hooAcha 
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fanaeri ci 36,000 grains, or f£ io^s, giving ft kadtcha ear of 
40 iotas, or exactly half the standard weight. This is generally 
used in Kastn, Ibidarahad, Magdapor, Paila, Enkra, part of 
8rinagar,^i^iaBanL and Ehairigarh. In Anrangabad the jpanseri 
u 33,300 grains or roughly 70 takas ; in Muhamdi it is larger, 
being 40^800 grains or 85 takas; and in Atwa Piparia the local 
standard is even higher, as the pemseri there contains 105 iakas, 
the kackcha eer being 66 tolas. For weighing sagar and tobacco 
a large potkka ser is generally employed. This as a role w^hs 
104 tolas, as in Shahjahanpur ; its existence is due to the 
allowance made {(» moisture in the material. 

Land measures are equally variable. The standard dtgka 
of 3,025 square yards is generally recognised, but every pargana 
and almost every village has its own local or kockcka bigha. 
The unit is everywhere the kasi or double pace, and this as the 
saying goes, depends on the length of the patwari’s foot Two 
kcMis makea ^ka, and ten gathas are the side of a kachcha 
bigha. Where rents are paid in cash, it is obviously to the 
landlord’s advantage to have the bigha as small as possible, and 
then the unit is known as the jamai kasi. In grain-rented lands 
there is no sutdi inducement to lessen the standard, and oonse- 
quently a larger measure is employed. The principle is further 
illnstrated by the use of a smaller bigha for sugarcane and 
garden crops than for any o^ers. The oommonest b^ka in this 
district has a ude of 27*5 yards, or half that of the standard 
measure: in this case the kasi is 49*5 inches, and four kachcha 
bighas go to a standard bigha and 6*4 to the acre. This measure 
generally prevails in the more highly cultivated parts of the 
district, but in the leas developed bracts the b^ka is larger and 
only five go to an acre. Generally it may be said that a bigha 
is never less than ‘15,625 and never more than ‘2 of an acre. It 
diould be remembered that in former days it was to the intexest 
of both landlord and tenant to have as large a bigha as possible 
in order to make the rent-roll appear small ; but after annexa- 
tion the talnqdar took the place before ooeojded by the Gk>vernr 
m«it,**and oonseqnently desired to rednoe the local standard. 
This resulted in mneh litigation, the laadlards in one instance 
gQiag so far ae to assert the exiateooe of the bawam haai for 
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The ooltivatois of Sheri are probably no 
debt than their neighbours in the adjoining 
and Hardoi. Owing to their improvidenoe and other oauses they 
are frequently compelled to borrow grain at seed-time, when it 
is dearest, and the loan is repaid at harvest, when prices axe low. 
The repayment is made in kind, and consequently the interest is 
high, as in addition to a greater quantity returned as principal, the 
interest almost invariably amounts to one-half the quantity leiit> 
while if repayment is deferred for a year, the interest is doubled. 
The system Is known as deorha or derhi; occarionally, when the 
grain is cheaper at seed-time, only sawaya, or one-fourth, is 
charged. Cultivators of sugarcane are commonly indebted, by 
reason of the system of advauces made by sugar-boilers and 
dealers. When money is so advanced, no interest is charged, but 
the price given for the cane juioe is reduced by Bs. 2 per 
p hundred kachchct maunds. If the value of the cane juice 
applied by the cultivators is insufiicient to cover the advance, a 
balance is struck and carried on to the next year, with interest at 
"two annas in the rupee added. The cultivator is also bound to 
I make over the juioe to the same khandaari, and will get Bs. 3 
por Bs. 4 less for every hundred maunds than other tenants. A 
*tingle bad season places the cultivator in pecuniary difficultiee, 
yrom which he will take years to extricate himself, the result 
of this system being that most of the sugar-growers in tiie tract 
where sugar is refined, and not sold in the form of ffur, are bound 
hand and foot to the hhandsctri. Interest on carix loans, where 
the prinripal is small and the period short, is charged at rates 
ranging from half an anna to one anna in the rupee monthly. 
Sums of Bs. 40 or Bs. 50 are lent to substantial tenants at two or 
three per cent, monthly ; sums of over Es. 100 can be obtained 
1^ small aamindars on registered bonds at one and a half or two 
per cent, monthly ; while the rate paid on laige sums by taluq. 
dars and others on the security of landed property vari^ from 
ten annas to one rupee per oent. per mensem. Besides ti^, the 
two systems known as and vgahi are found in this district, 
as elsewhere, in Oudh. Under tlw former, which prevails in the 
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pattidsri parganaa, a money-lendfir provides a tenant with 
money to pay his rent on promise of leoeiving 2| or 8 
koi^usha Sffn of grain for each rupee. If the money is not repaid 
within one month or two months, aooording to the agreement, 
interest in cash is added. Under the system known as ugcihA a 
sum of Hs. 10 is borrowed and repaid in twelve monthly instal- 
ments of one rupee each, the amount varying aooording to the 
circumstances. 

The manufactures and handicrafts of Kheii are very inaig- 
m^cant. Weaving and cotton printing, both of the ooarsest 
description, are still to be found at Kheri, Amirtaganj and several 
other places in the Khcri pargana ; but the industry has greatly 
declined under the stress of £nropean competitaon, and the num- 
ber of weavers is small. At the last census there were 4,825 
workers of both sexes, mainly of the dulaha castes; printing 
appears to be practically extinct, as the retnms tiiow only 16 
workers. The pottery the district oalk for no remark, nor do 
the metal industries : the only place where the latter are carried 
on to any extent is Oti in pargana Kheri, and here there is a 
fair output of brass vessels of the ordinary type. The important 
industries connected with sugar cultivation and forest produoe 
do not properly rank among mannfaotnres. There are in the 
Muhamdi tabtil, and especially in pargana Fasgawan, a number 
of sculled Tefineries; but the cane juice is only boiled down into 
gwr and thence exported in that form to Shabjahanpur. Of the 
forest products, the chief are timber in various forms, and the 
drag known as catechu, which is extracted from the khair tree. 

Before the introdnotion of the railway the chief outlets of 
trade were the Chauka and Kanriala rivers, both of which are 
navigable throughout their course, and to a minor extent the 
Oumti, on which boats can ascend as far as Sfahaindi At the 
present time, however, the river-borne trade is bat small. Some 
grain is still carried down the Kanriala to Bahrainghat^ and 
logs are floated down the Chauka to the same destinatimi; 
charcoal and sal beams are also sent down the Oumti to Imck- 
now. The rmljray has now become tiie chief means of commimi- 
cation for the portion of the district lying east of the Eathna 
riyer, while the Sonaripor ’braaoh oonatitutes tiie nunn trade 
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route from Nepal In the sonth-^Bfc of the ^istrjot the main 
road from Sitapur to Shahjahanpnr is the prindpal ohaniiel of 
trade, produce from the country between the Gumli and Kathna, 
going generally to Sitapur, and from the tract west of the Gamti 
to Shahjahanpur. The more important exports of the district 
are rice, wheat, maize, oilseeds, tobacco, gv,r and molaases, timber, 
charcoal and forest produoe, hides, horns and cattle. The prlnoi- 
pal imports are cloth, r^ed sugar, salt, kerosine oil, copper 
and iron goods from Lnoknow and Gawnpore, brass goods from 
Fatehgarh and elsewhere, and carte and wheels from Filibhit. 
These commoditiea, with the addition of tobacco, form the chief 
re-exports into Nepal, while the imports from that territory, 
received in return, are cattle, timber and forest produce, ghi, 
hides, catechu and spices. 

Binoetheopeoingofthe railway a large ares of land, formerly 
under stunted aal orsonib jungle, has been cleared for cultivation, 
while several other changes have taken place of i-ecent years and 
are still oooiirring. Owingto the breaking up of the grazing land 
there has been a marked decline in cattle-breeding, though this is still 
an important source of income. The fall in the piioe of refined sugar 
has had the effect of checkii^ its manufacture in this district, for 
though the area nndor sugarcane has considerably increased of late 
years owin g to general agrioultnial prosperity, the cultivators findit 
more profitable to make gur and sell it at once than to engage a 
IchcMdacuri to manufacture the juice into mb. Thirdly, a large 
trade in timber of vaiioas kinds, and charcoal, has been created, 
the income from the forests and their produoe having been greatly 
enhanced by the improved facilities of transport. Lastly, owing 
to the demand for labour in clearing work, which is always well 
paid, wages have nsen all over the distriot. 

A list of all the bazare and markets in eaob pargana and 
tabsil will be found in the appendix. Many of these are of 
little importance, merely serving to supply the modest needs of 
the neighbcHiring villagers. In several oases, too, the status of 
the markets has altered with the change in the trade routes, the 
hulk of the oommercs having been divmted from the rivers and 
roadaida towns to the bazars within reach oftiie railway- The 
lASaf trade oen^ are now Lakhimpnr and Gola, and daring the 
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busy season strings of carts maj be seen converging on these 
two places from every direction. The chief depots for the 
Nepal trade are now Ghandan Chauki, Sonaiipar and Ihidhwa, 
(m the bran<ih line of railway. 

Another list, given in the appendix, shows all the fairs of 
any sue held in the district. These gatherings are in almost 
every instance of a purely religious chaiacter, and none have 
any oommert^l importance except, perhaps, the great assemblages 
at Gola Gokarannath. The majority of the fairs are small 
gatherings, held in the larger villages on the oocaeion of the 
ordinary Hindu festivals, such as the Ramlila in Kuar, the 
Basehra in Jeth, the Dhanasjag in Aghan, and the Ganeshlila 
and Jalbihar in Bhadon. They are of the usual character, and 
are of merely local interest i the largest are the Ramlila at 
Lakhimpur, Gola and Aurangabad, the Basehra at Muhamdi and 
at Bahadornagar in pargana Aurangabad, and the Jalbihar at 
Munda in the Srinagar pargana. Other large fairs, attended by 
10,000 people or more, are the Bherjran fair in Jeth at Salempor 
of pai^ana Rheri, the festival of whadeo in Baisakh at Ghazi- 
pur in Kasta, the monthly fair ofjPajmochan Natii at Ro^han- 
ni^r in Haidarabad, and the Chil^^rs j the last attract pilgrims 
from distant parts, and call for social mention. The most 
popular of these gatherings is the Chaiti fair in March, at which 
about 150,000 persons assemble to bathe in the saci^ tank. At 
the Sheoratri in Febmary the attendance is about 30,000, and 
other fairs are held on the occasion of the Ramlila and on every 
Amawas. There are but few bathing fairs in the district, tbe 
chief being those at Nawagaon in Aurangabad, at Barwar in 
Pat^wan, at Bhakarwa Nankar in Nighasan, and at Ramlok in 
Firozabad, the last being the largest. Few of the Muhammadan 
gatherings are of any size. The chief are those in honour of 
Saiyid Khurram at Aurangabad and of Chheda Miyan at Kheri. 
Straw moation of these, and especially of the Gola fairs, will be 
fcnnd in the separate articles on the places in ^esiion. 

Owing to tbe general nature of the country, means of oom* 
imunoation in this district have always been of tbe poorest 
desoription. Prior to the annexation of Oadh there were one or 
two recognised roads in the distiiot, as may be leamt fron 
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ffir W. H. Sleeman’s aooou&t ; but jud^ng from the general state 
of roads in Oudh at that period, their condition must hsye bean 
very inferior. Daring the Nawabi government Mnhamdi was a 
place of some importance, and was connected by road with Shah- 
abad in Hardoi, with Gola, and probably with Shahjahanpnr and 
Ehairabad. From Qola a road ran sooth-east to Oel and Lohni^ 
pur; bat with these exceptions it is imposbible to trace the 
existenoe of any other regular roads. After the mutiny a net- 
work of roads was opened up in every direction. None of these 
were at first imperial; those from SLtapnr to Shahjahanpar 
and from Lakhimpur to Mnhamdi and Bhahjahanpur being 
maintained from the road and ferry fund, while the others 
were local roads, for which a gTant-in-aid was given. In 1861 
the latter comprised the roads from Lakhimpur to Bitapar, 
Mallanpnr, Khairigarh, to Aliganj and Mailani, to Mitauli and 
Maikalganj, and from AKganj to Bhira. Many more were 
added soon after; but even at the present time the great major- 
ity are very poor, many of them being impassable during 
several mouths of the year, while the total length of metalled 
road in the district is less than in any other part of Oudh, 
with the single exception of Bahraicb. The many rivers pre- 
sent a great obstacle to easy prt^ess about the district, espe- 
oially in the case of the Chanka. The roads approaohing the 
ferries pass over expanses of drifting sand skirting the river, 
and the passage is only aooomplished by carta with great diffi- 
culty, generally occupying an entire day. 

A great improvement in commnnicatdons has been effected 
since the construction of the Lnoknow-Bitapnr and Bareilly 
State Bailway. The section from Bitapur to Lakhimpur was 
opened on the I5th of April 1887, and that from Lakhimpur to 
Gola on the I5th of December in the same year. The remainder, 
from Gola to Mailani and Filibhlt, was not opened till the Ist 
of April 1891. The railway enters the district in the south of 
the Kheri pargana and runs north, past the stations of Oel and 
Kberi, os far as Lakhimpur, where it turns to the north-west, 
traversing the parganas of Paila, Haidsrabad and Knkn, 
leaving the district two miles beyond Mailani station. The 
other atarions are at Phordahan in Kheri, GK)laj and Kokxa, 
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The line is of the metre-gauge, and is leased to the BoMlkhsad 
and £uiiiauD Bailway Company. Prom Mailani a branch 
light railway of 2 feet 6 inches gauge, and worked by the 
same company, runs to Pawayan in l%ahjahanpur. It was 
completed on the 22nd of Deoember 1894> and taken over by the 
company on the 17th of JDecember 1900. Another metre-gat^^e 
branch runs north-east from Mailani to Maraunohaghat on the 
Saida, which is crossed by a ferry, and thenoe to Bonaripur in 
the forests of Bhairigarh. The portion firom Mailani to the 
Sarda was opened on the Ist of Januaiy, 1883 ; that from the Sarda 
to Bohela station on the 10th of March of the same year, and 
from Sohela to Bonaripur on the ISth of March, 1894. From 
Dudhwa, a station between Sohela and Bonaripur, a branch line 
runs to Chandan Chanki on the banks of the Mohan river, a 
distance of six miles, which was completed in 1903. This rail- 
way cioeaes the Sarda 1^ a bridge of piles and pontoons wbioh is 
renewed annually, and is only worked for the six months from 
January to June. It is chiefly employed for the exportation of 
timber and other forest produce. 

The only provincial road in the district is a portion of the 
main road from Lucknow and Sitapur to Sfaahjahanpur, which 
traverses the south of the Auraagabad pargana and then, after 
passing through the Hardoi district, for a short distance, con- 
tinues through the south-western corner of Pasgawan, leaving 
the district at the bridge over the Sukheta river. It has a total 
length of 17 miles in this district, and is maintained at a cost of 
Bs. 288 pec mile. There ace inapection bungalows on tbe road 
at Chaparthala in Aurangabad and at Katra in Palawan. 

The local roads of the district are divided into five classes, 
and have a total length of 660 miles 6 furlougs. Of this only 23 
miles and 3 furlongs are metalled, and with the exception of 
seven miles of metalled road within the Lakhimpur munici- 
pality the metalling consists merely of short lengths of 
zoa^ in places where the sandy nature of tbe soil necessitates 
SQoh treatment. Tbe absoice of metalled roads is largely due, 
as in the caAs of Bdiraioh, to the difficulty of procuring kankar, 
which, in the few places where it is found, is of an indifferent 
oharactor. The roads fmmLal^ainpnrtft flb«.lijaliaTiptiy^ Vigtiyffn 
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and Sitapnr are metalled for a short distanoe in the neigh- 
bcmrhood of headquarters, while the rest consists of portions of the 
road to Sbahjahanpor between Gola station and Mamri and on 
either side of the Kathna, Gnmti and Sukheta rivers, wb ere the 
sandy soil rendos an nnmetalled road oseless. A list of all the 
roads in the district will be found in the appendix. Very few of 
them are open through out the year, and only three, those from 
Lakhtmpar to Sitapnr and Sbahjahanpor and from Gola to Ali- 
ganj, are raised and bridged throughout The direct road from 
liokhimpnr to Hubaindi has been greatly improved by the recent 
construction of a large pile-bridge over the Kathna ; and the roads 
fromLakhimpurto Ghaparthala and Dhaurahra are also bridged 
as hr as the Kathna and Chaoka ri\*ers respectively. The chief 
need of the district is an increase in the number of bridges; 
but these are very costly to construct, not so much on account 
of the violence of the floods, as of the alluvial nature of the soil, 
which affords no solid foundation and which is liable every 
year to be pierced by new ohannels. Slow progress is, however, 
being made in this direction. The chief permanent bridge? are 
two over the Gnmti on the provincial road and on the road to 
Muhamdi and Shahjabanpnr, and over the U1 near Lakhimpur. 
Hiere are inspection bungalows on the local roads at Muhamdi, 
at Adilabad on the road from Lakhimpur to Singalii, and at 
Bhikampur on the direct line from Lakhimpur to Muhamdi. 

In the forest tracts many serviceable roads have been con- F 
stmoted by the department; they are primarily intended to ^ 
famlitate the export of forest produce, but at the same time .thpse 
that are open to the public constitute an imjxirtaDt addition to means 
of oommunication in parts where district roads are few and far 
between. In the Bhira forest there are fourteen such fair-weather 
roads communicating with those from Lakhimpur to Mailani, 
and from Gola to Bhira and Khutar. In the trans-Sarda range, 
too, there is a good system of roads, althoi^h commnnications are 
here more diffionlt on account of the numerous rivers and streams, 

more roads are required in order to reduce the compartmentB 
to a moieoonyenient siae. Seven roads are now opeft^tothe pnblie. 

The rivers of the district are of some importance as a meane 'f 
of oommuxiioalaon, but are no longer largely used by reason of ^ 
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the development of the lailwaj syrtem. Tlie KaiiiialB, Ghaoke 
and Sarjn or Suheli are all navigably and there was in former 
days a considerable traffic between this district and Bahramghat 
and other places on the Qhagia. The boats ran ap to 1,200 
mounds burthen and are employed for carrying grain to the 
down-oountry markets. The principal trade, however, is in 
timbei, whioh is floated down the rivers in rafts to Bahramghat. 
Until the construction of the Budhwa branch of the railway, all 
the timber of the Kbairigarii forest was floated down the Suheli 
to Shitaba ghat and thence along the Eauiiala; but sin oe 1893 the 
quantity carried in this way has been very small, and with further 
extension, river transport will become a thing of the past. Simi- 
larly in the fihira forests, where the same method used formerly to 
be employed, its place is being alt(^^er taken by the railway. 

A list of all the ferrieai in the district will be found in the 
appendix. They are exceptionally numerous in Eheri, as is 
only to be expected, since commumoatioDs are constantly 
intwniptedl^unfordable rivers, especially in the north and east 
of the district. The most important ferries arb those over the 
Chanka and Eauriala rivers, and particularly in those places where 
they are crossed 1^ roads. All the larger ferries on the Chauka 
are managed by the district board and bring in a considerable in- 
come. Theohief are those known as Paobperi on the road to Nighar 
ean, and Bulaman on that to Dhanrahra. The Paohperi ferry 
is the most important in the district, and brings in an income oi 
over Bs. 4,000 annually. The ferries on the Eauriala are managed 
partly tile district board of Eheri andpartly by that of Bahruch, 
while in the caoe of the Sniauli and Shitaba ghats the income is re- 
orived by each district in alternateyears. The other ferries over the 
Chanka and those on smaller rivers are private and tiie ineome 
thereby derived accrues to the aamindars. The only exceptions 
ate the ferries at Bhetia cm the Gumti in pargana Palawan and 
atB^bamaria in pai^na Nighasan over the stream known as the 
Ohagra. The locality of the private ferries is sabjeot to constant 
cbssagee owing to the variation in tiie course of the atreaus. 
Hiere is a great number of such ferries over the Ul between the 
Srinagar and Elieri parganas, and also over the Eathnaand 
Chimti throqg^hoot tbeir oonne fn tfaia district. 
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The PeopXjE. 


The district has alwayB been the most back^rd and the 
most thinly populated part of Oudh. Though extending over a 
larger area than any other district; ita population has always 
been very much smaller than that of any other in proportion to 
its Bixe, and absolutely smaller than all others except Lucknow. 
The first regular enumeiation was that of 1869, when the first 
census of Oudh was taken. There was a considerable difficulty 
in obtaining qualified enumerators and consequently the returns 
are to some extent open to doubt. The census showed a total of 
738,089 inhabitants, which gave a density of 242 persons to the 
square mile, which is increased to 281 if the reserved forests he 
excluded. The district then oontained 1,682 villages and towns, 
but of these only two, Muhamdi and Kheri-Lakhimpur, con- 
tained over 5,000 inhabitants, while 23 had between 2,000 and 
6,000 and 123 others over 1,000. 

The next census was taken in 1881, after twelve years of 
contiTmed pic&perity and development, retasded erdy by the 
famine of 1877-78. The population had increased very rapidly ; 
the total number of inhabitants was 831,922 persons, showing no 
less than 93,833 in excess of the previous totaL The density 
rose to 278 persons to the square mile, still an unnsally small 
rate. The total number of towns and villages were 1,665, and 
of these 1,426 had lees than 1,000, and 184 others less than 2,000 
inhabitants. Of the remaining 46, 8vc contained over 6,000 
persons each. These were liakhimpur, Muhamdi, Oel, Kheri ^d 
Dhaurahra, all of which had grown very rapidly. 

Daring the following ten years the rate of increase was fully 
maintuned, and at the census of 1891 the population of Kheri 
numbered 903,695 souls ; the addition to the population during the 
previous decade being 71,693. The density rose to 304*7 persous 
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to the square inil& TMe was still an extremely low ^[ore for 
Ondh, although eoaeiderably in excess of the ffimalayan distriot 
and those of Bundelkhand. The number of towns and Tillages 
had risen to Ijll, and of these 1,501 contained under 1,000 
inhabitants apiece and 174 others under 2,000i Of the remab- 
ing 46, six contained over 6,000, the addition to the previous list 
being ^ngahi-Bbadaura in pargana Khairlgarb. 

The last census of the district was taken on the Ist of 
March, 1901. The rapid rate of increase which had cbarao- 
terised the preceding 20 years had no longer been maintained, 
owi:^ to bad seasons and other cause**, and the population 
remain practically stationary. The total number of inhabit- 
ants was 905,138, showing an increase of only 1,523 since the 
preceding census. The average density was 305‘5 persons to 
the square mile; but this is calculated on the entire area of, 
the district. If the reserved forest«, which are almost uninhab- 
ited, be excluded, the resultant density is 360-2 to the square 
jmile. Even so^ Kberi is the most sparsely populated distriot in 
Oadh~-a r^nlt which is inevitable on account of the physical 
characteristics of the tract. Different parts of the distriot 
exhibit great variations in this respect, as the population la far 
thicker in the old settled tracts of the Mohamdi and Lakhimpnr 
tdisils than in the precarious parganas to the north. In the 
Lakhimpui tehsil the average density is 405 to the square mile 
and in Mohamdi 897, while in Nighasan it is very mnoh 
smaller. In the two former tahsils, moreover, several parganas 
exhibit a much higher rate, notably Kheri, Muhamdi, Haidar- 
abad, and Faila. 

The population has to oome extent been swelled by imift- 
gration. 'Hie census returns showed that 87*69 per cent, of the 
inhabitants were natives of Sheri, while 10*87 per cent, were 
born in the adjoining districts, and 1*54 per cent, came from 
elsewhere. The propcrrion of immignuits is hi^ for Ondh, 
and is, in fact, larger than in any otherdistrict, except Lucknow, 
where the popularion of the dly is subject to considerable 
changes. In 1891 it wag mnoh higher, anmimtmg to 16*7 per 
cent., and from this it would appear that the development of . 
the tract has been effected to some extent by the advent of 
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Agrioultarists and othere who were iiidaoed to mttle in the 
newty-Ksle^red holdingfl, the decrease in immigration resulting 
from the oocnpetion for some years of the more aocensible land. 
The moyemont has been bat little c'tunteracted by emigration. 
No loss than 94'03 per cent, of the people born in Kheri were 
enumerated in the dHrict of their birth, and the proportion 
of emigrants is considerably le^s than i'! the cave in any other 
part of Oudh, with the single exception of Bahraioli, where 
similar conditions prevail. Moreover, it may be noted that 
whereas in the case of immigrants the number of males and 
females is approximately equal, the latter greatly exceeded the 
former in the case of those who had left the district, showing 
that emigration had chiefly taken place in connection with 
the marriage custom of the country. 

The last oensnv retnina showed a total of 1,664 inhabited 
towns and villages in the district, with an average population 
of 544 persons. As many av 1,449 contained under a thousand 
inhabitants apiece, while of the remainder 169 had less than 
2,000, and .forty others lesa than 5,000. The towns mth a 
larger popalation remained the same as beforo. The mnnimpality 
of Lakhimpur, Dhaurahra and l^ngahi showed a considerable 
increase, while Muhamdi and Kheri had declined in a marked 
degree. The villages in the south of the district generally 
resemble those of Sitapur and Hardoi, having a main central 
rite surrounded with scattered hamlets. In the north of the 
district the villages usually cover a very large area, with culti- 
vation shifting over wide tracts of waste land ; the sparse popula- 
tion is dispersed in multitudes of hamlets perched on high pieces 
of ground, and uhen the floods are out oommumoations are inter- 
rupted for days, or are only carried on by boat. In the forest 
tracts the villages are mere clearings in the jungle and are seldom 
of a permanent character. 

Of the total population in 1901, males numbered 478,629 
and females ^6,5Q9. There are thus only 89*1 females to every 
hundred males in the distriot^a higher proportion than in 
Hardoi, but oonriderably lower than in any other part of Oudh. 
The du(Mroportion, which is very marked in all tahsils, but 
especially in If uhamdi, is by no means an unnsual phenmnengn ; 
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for irixifo in esstwn dietiiots of the TTnited Provinces females 
gmerallj preponderate^ they are in a still more marked defect 
in Rohilkhand and in the other divisionB to the west. Their 
number in Kheri is indeed proportionately high as compared 
with the adjmning districts of Pilibhit and Shahjahanpur. The 
oaose of this disproportion of the sexes is altogether a matter 
for speoulation. In former days it may have been due partly 
to inlantidde ; but this is far from being the sole or even the 
most important reason, as in districts where the practice has 
long been obsolete the number of males continues to exceed 
that of femaks. At the same time the relative position of the 
two sexes has greatly changed in Elheri during the past forty 
years. In 1869 thero were only 84*7 females to every hundred 
males; this may have been partly due to concealment at the 
first obubiis; but in 1881 the number was only 86’9, and since 
that time it has steadily risen to the present figure. That 
infimticide has nothing to do with the case is manifest from 
the fact that the phenomenon is not merely confined to the 
Bajputs and those other castes which were formerly addicted to 
this crime, but may be observed in all dasses of the 
population. 

Of the whole number of inhalntantB at the last oensus 
780,659 were Hindu&, 123,702 Musalmans, 473 Christians, 183 
Arjras, 88 Sikhs, 21 Jams and 12 Buddhists. Hindus thus 
numbered 86*25 per cent, and Musalmans 13*67. The latter are 
comparatively numerous forOudh, and have increased much more 
rapidly than their Hindu neighbours. In 1881 the proportion 
of Musalmans was 12*47 per cent., and at the following oensus 
13*06 per oent. The subsequent increase is more remarkable in 
that the absolute inoreaoe of the population has been so smaU, 
and amply illustrates the fact, which is observed in almost every 
district, that Muhammadans are not only more long-lived, but 
are considerably more fertile than the Hindus. As this is not 
due to any difference <A race in this district, at least with com- 
paratively few exceptions, it follows that the effect must be 
ascribed to a more liberal diet, or some irimUar oausei. Mussl- 
maas are fairly evenly distribated threaghout the entire distriet, 
and ore not confined to any partionlar centre. 
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Before proceeding to remark on the variom Hindu and Cb 
Huhammadan castes, the other religions, which are genwalty of 
little importance^ maj be first mentioned. Christianity has not 
made much progress in the district. The only missionaxy work 
has been that of the American Episcopal Methodist CSmrch, 
which was stexted in 1862 by the Bey. E. W. Parker at Wesley- 
pur near Aliganj. In 1881 the number of native Christians was 
820} this had increased in 1891 to 462, but since that time the 
total has fallen off, and ait the last census there were only 417, 
of whom 837 belong to the American Church. I9o denominaldon 
was spemfied in the case of 60 others, while the remaining 20 
were AngUcans. The headquarters of the m^ion axe at 
Lakbimpnr, where there is a small chapel and a yemacDlar 
school for boys and girls. There are also preachers at Eheri, 
Gola, Muhamdi, Barwar, Pasgawan, Wesleypur and four or five 
other places. One of the workers is employed among the Tharus 
cm the Nepal border, but little success has been achieved in this 
direction. Christ Church at Lakhimpur is a small building 
opened and consecrated by Bishop Clifford in 1896. It is visited 
ten times a year by the Chaplain of Sitapur. 

The Arya Samaj has not made much progress in this district, c 
althongb there are more members than in many other parts of * 
Oudh. The number of Aryas in 1891 was 132, and since that 
time the membership has increased by 61. Small commanities 

\jclb 'duen* urb-utjTein^xciH^ 
lodges; the chief centres are at Lakhimpur, Muhamdi and Gola. 
At the last census 54 of the Aryas were Eayasths by caste, 53 
Brahmans, and 51 Banias ; the remiunder were Rajputs, Eumhars 
Kalwars and others. The Sikhs, of whom 76 were males and 12 
females, chiefly belong to the Nighasan tahsil, where th^ axe in 
the service of the Baja-i-Bajgan of Kapurthala, while the rest 
are mainly employed in the police. The 12 Buddhists were also 
enumerated in the Nighasan tahsil and r^resent dealers and 
other immigrants foom the Nepal hills. The few Jcdn tradexB 
ore scattered about the district end are of no importance. 

The Hindus of the district belong, m usual, to no portiicalar 
reHgioQB sect. The oensfas letuma show a considetrable number 
of Vaodbnayites, Honotbeista, Bamanandis^ Saivitas and otheca; 
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but these together amount to a very small proportion of the 
whole, Se'^eral places, and pre-eminently Gola, are considered 
sacred, but the worship at thwc shrines is in no way peculiar. 
The Hindu population compri'ses representatives of a great 
number of castes, and in addition to the 78 shown in the censtus 
report there are probably several others, as in tbe case of 358 
persons no caste was specified. Only a small proportion of these, 
however, are of any importance : it is perhaps remarkable that 
BO many as 18 castes have over 10,000 members apiece, but of the 
rest 44 had less than 1,000. The great majority of these castes 
are to be found in almost all the Oudh districts and only a few 
ooour in unusual numbers. 

The most numeroos are the Chamars, of whom there were 
103,722 persons or IS'29 per cent, of the whole Hindu population. 
They are evenly distributed through ont the district, and are 
everywhere employed as agriculturists and general labourers. 
They hold a considerabliB amount of land as tenants, but more 
frequently they work for hire for the Brahmans and other high* 
caste cultivators. 

Next come Kurmifi, who are fortunately very numerous in 
this district. At the lest census there were 82,0^ persons of 
this caste or 10*51 per cent, of the total number of Hindus. 
More than half of them belong to the Lakhimpnr tahssl, while 
there are comparatively few in Nighasan, except in the Bhau- 
rahra pargana, where they have long been settled. They are said 
hffvv been hmcrghf therw hf jBa/a JocZh Stirgff in the of 
Assf-ud-daula. Another great Kurmi colony is in Faila and is 
believed to be of much greater antiquity. From thence they spread 
into Haidarabod and Kfaeri. The Eurmis rank h%heet among 
all the cuhivaiing castes. Their holdings are on an average 
larger them those of any other, but their husbandry is oharaoter- 
ised by extreme care and minuteneas. They generally grow the 
superior crops and pay the higher rents. 

Paris, who number 68,143 souls or 8*86 per cent, of the 
Hiudus, are not so numerouB in Eheri as in the other districts of 
the divirion. The great majority of them belong to the Lakhim- 
pur tahril and there are comparatively few in Muhamdi. As in 
the nrighbottring distnctst^iba Paris olrim to have been the 
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anoiant lords of the soil, bat for centoriee they have held a veiy 
inferior position. Their former seat ia said to have been at 
Firoaabod and the neighbourhood, and in this part of the district 
th^ are still found in large numbera. They are now generally 
engaged in agrionlture or in thmr traditional occupation of 
watohmen, swindieidB and tbievea ; for fho Faais of this distrisb 
have no better reputation than their kinsmen in other parts. 
Large numbers of them are in possession of land as tenants ; 
their average holdings are smaller than those of other castes and 
they pay a fairly high rent. Closely akin to the Pasis are the 
Arakhs, who uumbored 4,240 — a figure that is only exceeded in 
Hardoi of all the Oudh districts. Almost all of them belong to 
the Mnhamdi tahsil and e>4peciaUy to those parganas on the 
Hardoi border. Like the Pasis they are said at one time to have 
had an extensive dominion in the latter district, stretching from 
Muhamdi on the north to Lucknow on the south. 

Brahmans, of whom there were 65,260 or 8*36 per cent, of ; 
the Hindu population, are less numerous than in any other ^ 
district of Oudh except Lucknow. They are fairly evenly 
distributed over all the tahsils. They own a considerable amount 
of land and also cultivate a large area. lAhe all the other high 
caste tenants, their holdings are large and their rents low, while 
thrir husbandry is of an inferior standard. The Brahmans of 
Hheri belong mainly to the Eanaujiya suh^divieion, which 
predominates in the districts to the south and west. Gaurs and 
Banadhs are sparsely represented, as also are Sarwaiiyas and 
SakBldifos, 

Hezt oome several of the chief cniltivating castes of the die- ( 
trict. Foremost amoi^ them are the Ahira, who numbered 69,671 J 
souls at the last census, or 7'63 per cent, of the Hindu community, j 
Eerdsm^ by tradition, they are generally engaged in agrioalture 
and oocnr in large numbers in all parts of the district, but espe^ ' 
eially the soathern portion of the Kighasan tahsil and pargana 
Srinagar of Kheri; but at the same time they are less numerous here 
tham in any other port of Oudh. Lodbs, who are oultivators of 1 
equal eapamty, numbered 48,706; but to these must be added the 
7,378 Kisans, who are pracrioaUy the same, two amonnting 
to 6*6 per omt of the HinduB. They are far more nnmenMUi in 
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. the I^haetn tahsU than elsewhere, mm than half of tiion rend- 
mg in this sabdivi^n* Almost all those who call themaelTes 
Eisans belong to Mnhamdi, this tern beixig generally adopted in 
the adjoining distiiot of HardoL The Muraos or markeb-gard- 
eneiB doself resemble theEaiddtis, the latter again being praoti> 
oally confined to the'Mahamdi tahsiL They numbered 39,566 
persons in 1901, or 5*07 per oent, of the Hindn inhabitantB of the 
district. They are excellent cultivators, devoting their attention 
for the most part to the more valuable crops, such as opium and 
sogaroancL They are far more numerous in the N^hasan tahal 
than elsewhere, but occur in all the remaiiiing parganas, generally 
bolding the beet land and paying high rents. Of similar oapadity 
are the Mails, or gardeners, of whom there were 3,356, the great 
majority being in Muhamdi, the Baris, or growers of number^ 
ing 2,063 and the Tambofis, who are praotioally identical with 
titem, with 3,571 representatives, occurring in all tahsils in almost 
equal numbers. The Eahars, whoee r^olar profeesion is doipestic 
service, but who for the most part derive their living from agricul- 
tore, are very numerous in Ekeri, amounting to 29,849 souls at 
the last census. They are fairly evenly distributed, but axe 
(Wrongest in the east of the district. In the Nighasan tahsil there 
were 210 Ghainks, a subdivision of this caste, which is generally 
omsidered a separate tribe, and <mly occnrs in greater numbers 
in Fysabad. The Eahars have many sub-castes, the strongest in 
this district bring the Dhuriyas and Qoriyas, while the Baghu- 
bansis are also found in large numbers and are almost wholly 
confined to this tract. 

The Bajputs of Eheri numbered 29,816 souls, or 8*82 per 
oent. of the Hindu inhabitants. Numerically they are weaker 
here than in any other district of Oudh, except Bahrrioh, but 
ihelr social predominanoe is fully as marked as in other parts, as 
they own a far larger proporticoi of the land than any other caste. 
Their distribution is somewhalgmeven, as titey are most nnmerotui 
in the Mnhamdi tahsil, whiohnontrined 1^95 reptesentatives 
oi the different clans ; there were 11,174 in Lskhimpnr, and <m]y 
6,049 in Nighasan. In addition to theae^ however, tiieie are 
many M nsahn a n Ba^ts, nmnberix^ no less than 12404 persona^ 
chisily in the Lakhimpnr and Ni{^iaatn tahsils, who are to all 
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intieiita and purposes identioBl wi^ tiieir Hindu kinsineo, 
vho inaintmn titrir old habits and enetoms, associating with the 
nnconyerted members of their olaus even in feasts and ceremonies. 

The Bajputs of this district belong to a great number of 
but only a few of these are of importaoce, the district Vising 
divided into territorial spheres of influence which are fairly 
clearly defined. Some of the chief ruling clanS; however, are very 
small in numbers; the RaiJkware, for instance, who predominate 
in Firpzabad, had only 120 members; and the Janwars, who 
owned almost all Kheri, Srinagar and part of Faila, amounted 
to 81 1 persons altogether. The CSurahans are the strongest of all, 
numbering 4,447 Hindus and 2,784 Musalmans ; they are to be 
found in all tahsHs, but especially in the north of Lakhimpnr 
and liighasan. They include the great taluqdari families of 
Oel, Mahewa and Kaimabra, who succeeded the Jen wars, and 
the Jangres, whose territory extends over the centre of the 
district, from the U1 eastwards to the Kauriala. The Ahbans 
number some 3,000 souls, of whom the majority are Musalmans ; 
their dominions were once very extenrive, covering about 4,000 
square miles in Kheri, Hardoi and Sitapur, and including 
in this district the belt of land between the Jamwari and the 
Kathna and stretching northwards to the Chauka; at present, 
owing to the force of circumstances, their property is greatly 
reduced, but tbis tract is still full of members of this famous clan. 
The Bathors, who numbered 2,628 persons in 1901, are found in 
alltahsils, but e->pecially in the western half of the district and in the 
neighbourhood of the Shahjahanpur border. Though strong in 
numbers, they have never attained a oonspioucais position either 
here or in any other part of Oodh, and their landed estates are 
small. The same may be said oi the Bhadaurias, witii 1,429 
representatives divided between the Lakfaimpar and Muhamdi 
tahsik; the Bais, with 1,429 Hindu and 434 Musalman members, 
who are distributed eparsdy all over the district; the Eatehriyas, 
who numbered 1,666, chiefly in Muhamdi ; and the Fanwars, of 
whom there were 1,196 Hindus and 210 Musalmans, mainly in 
Muhamdi, whore they hold one or two clusters of villages. The 
RnmbaTi,iiB^ numbering 1,371 persons, as well as many Musalmans, 
an fbnnd in all tabeUs, but equally in Muhamdi, where one 
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of this olao embraced Islam and acquired the whole of the Saijida’ 
estates. The Gaurs, 1,375 souls, are mainly ocmfined to th$ 
borders of Sitapur, in which their kinsmen own vast possessicma. 
The Baohhils belong to Huhamdi and the west of Lakhimpar, 
their old estates lying between the Gumti and Kathna, of which 
they were dispossessed by the Saiyids; they numbered 1,052 per- 
sons at the lastoensus. No other clan has over a thousand represen- 
tatives. The strongest are the Chandels in Miihamdi; the 
Nikumbhs in the south-west of the same tabsdl j the Tomars and 
Baghuban^is, scattered all over the district ; and the Gantams, 
also in tahsil Muhamdi. Of the many others none adl for 
mention save possibly the Gahlots in Muhamdi and the Kadih- 
wahas in Lakhimpur. The Surajbausis, too, who own, all the 
land beyond the Suheli to the north, should not be passed by ; they 
are of hill origin and their advonb into Khairtgarh dates from 
recent times only. There were 420 members of this clan at the 
last enumeration, and of these 339 belonged to the Nighasan tah^. 

The higher castes, wliich have not been already mentioned, 
include Banias, Kayasth« and Khattris. The first oi these 
numbered 18,515 soul*— -a fairly high proportion. They are dis- 
tributed throughout the district, but nearly half of them resido 
in the Muhamdi tahsil. None of the various Bania subdivisions 
predominate in this district, the strongest are the Umars, while 
next to them c jme Bustogis, who are confined to Muhamdi, and 
only occur in larger numbers in Lucknow ; Agarwals, in Muhamdi 
and ljakhim]>ur; Gahui^ in X/akhimpor and Nigbasan, amount- 
ing to 746 perhons, which is only exceeded in Sitapur of all the 
Chidh district*; Baraseuis, who are not found as a rule elBewbere 
in Oudh, but are very numerous in Bohilkhand, in Muhamdi; 
Mahesris, again far exceeding the total for any part of Oudh, 
also in Muhamdi ; and Kandus in Nighasan. The Banias hold a 
few villages in the district, bat thrir possessions show no rapid 
tendency to inerea<je, (diiefiy owing to the prosperity of the talnq- 
dars. Kayasths, on the other hand, bold a oonsiderable propor- 
Uon of the land. They numbered 8,337 persons at the last 
oesuus and are evenly distributed throii^hout the three tahals. 
Hie landowners usually represent the old qantmgo families, bat 
some of the vil)^ held by tiii« caste are talnqdsri. The KayMths 






of Kheri are mainlj of the Sribantab aabdiyision, l^e rest being 
for the most part SakseoBS ai^d Mat haras. Khattris numbered 
DZily^866, sad ape confined to the south of the district. They 
own a few villages, but have never acquired a position of any 
importance in Kheri. 

Several of the many remaining castes of Hindus present 
featores of interest from an ethnographical point of view. This 
is notj, however, the case with the ordinary castes which are 
common to all districts of Oudh and call for no special comment, 
as they occur generally in the usual proportions ; but rather because 
of th$ existence in Kheri of many of the smaller castes in num- 
bers which are remarkably in excess of those recorded in other 
parts of Oudh and the United Province^. The most numerous 
aro the Gadariyas, of whom there were 25,757 persons, chiefly in 
the Nighasau tahsil, where grazing is mo'^t abundant; and the 
Koiis or weavers, who with their congeners the Bhanuks numbered 
24,961 souls and aro dibtributed throi^hout the district. The 
others had less than 20,000 members apicoe, the most important 
being Telis, Dhobis, Lunias (who are unusually numeroos in. 
Kheri), Barhais, Bharbhunjas and Nais; while those amounting to 
less than ten and more than two thousand persons were, exclud- 
ing the oa«tes already mentioned, Kumhars, Faqirs, Lohars, 
Kalw'ars, Banjaras, Son ars, Bhangis, Bh ats and Nats. Of these the 
Banjaras alone are noticeable : they numbered 6,823 souls, which 
is a higher figure than in any other district of the provinces. 
They are found everywhere, but their principal habitat is the 
north and pargana Kbairigath in particalaT. Here, as in Babiaioh, 
they were practically the lords of the forest tracts till within 
recent times, and it was not till the close of the Nawabi rule that 
they wore brought into subjection by the Surajhanais of Khairi- 
garh and others. 

The Nats are one of the many criminal and vagrant tribes 
that baimt the district, and especially the jungles and uncultivated 
wastes. There were 2,434 of them in 1901, mainly in Mohamdl. 
They occur almost everywhere, but are more common in Kberi than 
in cAez parts of Oudh-^a tme gipsy race, living in tents and 
seldbm eettiing for long in one place. Paturiyas, whoare probaUy 
tha same as Beiiyoa, numbered 651— a bighw figara than in any 
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ofchor Oadh district. The wme is the oaee irith Habaras^ of whom 
inhere were 889, all in the Mnhamdi tahsil. Barwais, too, are 
eomparatiyely numerous, having 232 representatives, but this is 
very latgelj exceeded by Gouda, where is the ptjnoipal Barwar 
eolony. It is curious that the oensus returns should show no 
Sansiahs in Kheri in spite of the exi^nce of the settlement at 
Sahibganj; but these tribes frequently change their nune in 
order to avoid undesirable attention; many of them are called 
Bhatns, of whom 204 were enumerated. The Kanjars are another 
wandering race; they numbered 599 souls, and chiefly reside in 
the Nighasan tahsiL There were 249 Khangars, more than 
elsewhere in Oudh ; the oaste is chiefly found in Bnndelkhand, 
where they are either watchmen or thieves. Of similar status 
are tile I^has, danoers and singers, who numbered 697, which 
is only exceeded in Sitspur; Dharhis, 143 persons, whose profes- 
uon is similar, but less reputable; and Harjalas, with 110 repre- 
sentatives, who subsist by mendioanf^. Of the two last, the 
forma mainly belong to Qonda, and are also found in large 
nnmbecs in Basti and Gojrakbpur, while the latter are peculiar 
to this district and Shahjahsupur. 

Several other castes which derive their living from agrioul- 
ture or other respectable oocupations are to be found in unusual 
numbers. Bahelias or hunters are naturally more common in 
Kheri than in other parte of Oudh, numbering 1,924 persons, chiefly 
in the Nighasan and Muhamdi tidisik Jate, of wl^m there were 
1^60, all in the Muhamdi tahsil, are nowhere common in Oudh, but 
are far more numerous here than in other districts. The Thams, 
amounting to 1,658 persons in Khairigarh, are peculiar to the 
anlmuHitane tracts ; they are cultivators by professimi and are able 
to withstand the malarial climate of the tarai better than other 
races. They ore found in approximately equal numbers in 
Bahraioh and Gonda. Gujara occur in small numbers through- 
out Oudh, but Kheri heads the list with 1,884 persons of this oaste, 
in the Lakhimpur and Muhamdi tahsils. There were 1,056 Bel- 
wars, all in lakhimpur. This caste is (mly tound elsewhere, 
and in much smaller numbers, in Hardoi, Bara Banki and ffliah- 
jahanpur ; they are eultivatorB and gtain-dealen, and appear be 
a aubdivisioD of Baiyans. 7^ Gurkhaa, of whom there Were 
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522 in Nighasan, are ioumgraata from Nepal, and oall for no 
fortlier ocnnmeiit. The Oorobhas, on tiie other hand, are qmte 
pecnliai to Kheri : they numbered 484 sonLs, all in NighBun,and 
are ooltivaton who, like the Tharus, claim a Bajpnt orlgiji,*with 
probably as mndh right as the latter. There were 258 Dabgus 
in the Muhamdi tahnl ; they are akin to Moohis, and maDufso- 
tare the raw>hide jars in which oil and ghi are carried. Other 
indagtrial oastw which oooor in greater nnmbeis than elsewhere in 
Oadh include Saiqalgars, or armoarers, and Chhiids, or cotton- 
printeiB. The rest are only found in very insignificant num- 
bera. Mention may be made of the Kirers, who are culti- 
vators, and possibly of inferior Bsjput stook; Khi^B, who 
are practioally identical with the Lodhs; Niyarias, artiraas 
who smelt the preoioaB metals; and Pankhias, a onltivating 
caste, who are only found in Bohilkhand, and in very small 
nnmbeiB in the north of Ondh. 

The number of Musalmans in Kheri is oomparatively large, 
bat tire same may be said of all the submontane districts. They 
are more numerous in Gouda and Bahraich, and also in Luck- 
now, Bara Banki and Sitapnr. The Lakhlmpur tahsil contains 
the largest number, but elsewhere the followers of this creed are 
fairly evenly distributed. The Musalmans of this district 
belong to a great number of subdivisions or castes. At the last 
census no less than 62 of these were represented, while in the 
case of 114 persons no caste was specified. Few of tiiese, 
however, are of much importance, only five castes had over 
10^000 members apiece, and thirteen others more than a thousand. 
Of the rest, in twenty-six instances tiiere were less than 
200 persons enumerated. The majority of the Mnsalman 
castes have their Hindn counterparts, and very few are peonliar 
to tiiis district or in any way remarkable. The Kheri Musal- 
mans are almost all Sunnis, the members of this sect num- 
bering 98 per cent, of the whole. There were at the last 
census only 921 Sbias— a lower figure tiian in any other Strict 
of Ondh, save Fartabgarh. Of the other sects, Lalbegis aixme 
ocoacred in any nnmbera, unoonting to 1,806, whidi is only 
e^peeded in Invskuow; they are aU converted Bhani^ or 
swaepari. 
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The Julahas or weavers are the most namerooe of all the 
MufaBlmaos. At the last census there were 19,731 , or 15*95 per 
cent, of the whole Muhammadan population. }7ear]y two* 
thirds of them were enumerated in the Lakhimpur tahsil, 
while in Muhamdi they were comparatively scarce, the total 
number in that tafasi] being 2,567. They still are engaged, to 
some extent, in their micestral occupation of weaving, but their 
trade has declined under the prc««iire of European competition, 
and though there are still fair mimbers of weavers in the dis* 
trict, the majority of the Julahas have betaken themselves to 
agriculture — a profession uhich they follow with but indifferent 
«^acce:>s^ although they are usually indu«trinu<a. Closely akin to 
the Jiilaha« are the Dhnnas or Behnaa, cotton*oarders by trade, 
who numbered 10,611 soul', or 8*57 per cent, of the Musalman 
population. Their general distribution i*» approximately the 
same as that of the Julahas They are employed aa spinners 
and weavers still, but the demand for their labour has fallen off, 
and most of them are now dependent on the land for a subsist- 
enoe. 

Petkans numbered 16,059 souls, or 12*98 per cent, of the 
Musalmans. Nearly half of them belong to the Muhamdi 
tahril, which was for long the chief centre of Muhammadan 
power in the district, and the bulk of the remainder to Lakhim- 
pnr; there are comparatively few in Nighasan, where there are 
no old Musalman settlements of any importance. The Pathans 
of this district are drawn from many clans or subdiviBiont. 
The best r^Hvseuted are the Ghori and Ynsu^i, which 
aooounted for 2,130 and 1,208 souls, respectively ; of the rest the 
strongest numerically are the Kakar, Bangash, Bohilla and 
Mnhammadzai tribes. Others, which are not noted in the census 
report, are Daudsais, Bakaraais, and Shshryaris, the last of 
whom seem to be peculiar to this district. There are no Pathau 
tahiqdsrB in Eheri; but many of them have an interest in the 
land. They are iireqaently to be &nnd as tenants^ holding 
tfasiT fields at privileged rates. 

The converted Bajputs have already been msniuoned. They 
ntunbered at ^ hut eensus 12 104 persons, or 9*86 per eent. ni 
the MnMdman population. There are but lew in tbe Mriwndj 
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tahsil, but they are numerous both in Lakhimpnr and Kigha- 
San. Many of them belong to the Ahbans; but there are large 
numbers of Chsuhana, Katehriyas and Janwara. In Nighaaan 
there are over 600 Gaurs, urbile in Lakhimpur fair numbara of 
Gautams and BombansiB are to be found. 

The Bheikhs are not so numerous in Kheri as in many parts a 
of Oudh, their total at the last census being 10,998 sonls, or 8*89 
per cent, of the whole number of Musalmans. Half of them 
belong to Muhamdi, and the bulk of the remainder to Ijakhim- 
pur. They belong, as usual, to many subdivisions, but the 
most prominent are the Siddiqis, with 4,336 representatives, 
followed by Qurreshis, with 1,722. There are but small num- 
bers of Ansaris and Faruqis, and a large proportion come under 
no specified denomination, being probably the descendants of 
oonverted Hindus. 

The Saiyids, who played so important a part in the history & 
of the south and west of the district, are not very stremg numer- 
ically in Kheri. The census retarns show 3,413 persons of this 
class, evenly distributed throughout the three tahsiis. The best 
represented subdivision is the ISaidi, numbering 301 souls, most 
of whom belong to Muhamdi, while next come Husainis and 
Biswis. Other tribes are the Jafri, Jalali, Bukhari and Tir- 
muzi*, but none of these are of any importance. Though they 
have lost much of the property th^ once held, they still stand 
high among the land-owning classes of the district. 

The remaining Muhammadan castes call for no special < 
mention. Nais, Barzis, Faqirs and Gaddis, all numbered over i 
six thousand souls. Then come Manihars, or glass-makers, with 
2,812 persons; while Qassabs, Halwais and Dhobis also had 
more than 2,000 representatives apiece. Those with oyer a 
thousand members were Telis, Bhangis, Mnghals and Mewatis, 
none of whom call for notice save the last, who are more numer- 
ous in Kheri than elsewhere in Oudh; they belong almost 
exdnsively to Mnhamdi, and are probably immigrants from 
Kohilkhand. The rest are of little interest or importance ; Ghosb, 
Kunjras, Bhats, Banjaras and Bangrec are the most nnmer- 
oas, but all are found in most districts of Ondh. The rare or 
peooliar castes are very few. There are more Mnsalman Iiohaia 
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tlm in any other part of Ondb, and the same may 1i>a aaid of 
Dbanuka and Bangalis, the latter being a wandering carte of no 
dzed oocupation. The Eangarias, who oome from Mirupnr, 
bat are fonnd thronghoixt Oadh, are singers and danoere by 
piofesBioD, and numbered 182 persons. The only caste which 
aj^ears to be peculiar to this distriot are the Bbils, of whom there 
were nine enumerated here in 1901 ; but possibly thmr presenoe 
is doe to a mirtahej as they do not oocnr in any other distriot. 
7%ey may, howevWj be otherwise deaigaated elsewhere, as at the 
former censns they were found in sereral plaoee, and especially 
in the sabmontane districts. 

Tbe ordinary dialect of the people is the Awadhi form of 
SSastem Hindi, which at the time of the censos was spoken by 
98*7 per oent, of the inhabitants. Of the reet, 1’17 per cent, 
spoke the form of WeBbem Hindi, which is generally known as 
HindoBtani. None of the other dialects oall for any mention. It 
may be noted ^at 260 persons were recorded with Knmanni as 
their native diakot, these being immigrants from the Irlls to the 
northern pa^ganas; an equal number spoke Panjabi, inelading 
the Sikhs and the sawyers mnployed by the Forest department; 
while 79 persons spoke English and a very few Oujrati and 
Harwari. There is bnt little any indigenous literature in Kheri. 
The Huhamdi Nawabs were to some extent patrons oi learning, 
and in the days of Ali Akbar Khan, about 1770, we hear of 
Firem Nath, a Brahman port of Kalwa, Kidhan, another Brahman, 
and Gumanji Misr of Sandi, in Hatdd, who attended his court. 
Baja Sabba Siugb of Oel was a man of letters and in 1817 wrote 
nn important work on vernaonlar oomposiiiQn entitled the 
Sidwan-mod Tarangini. A jodhy a Parshad of Gda, wbo attached 
Unself to the Bajaa of Bhnr and flourished about IfidO, was a 
volsmbou author of little meiit. Baujit Singh of iBonaffor was 
a learned man and translated the ffarwanaa into the vemaciilar, 
Then an no native newspaper^ and only erne small printing 
pesBB at Lakhim p nr, known as the Hindi Frabha Frees, started 
in 1888, and owned by a Brahman family; it merely exeoutes 
amall Job-work. The only literary or eorial iastilaition is the 
XJiari inatitnte^ Isanded in 1887 in order “to diffuae knowledge 
md Boiaiio^ and diaonae meaauree that may tend to improve the 
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Bocifli, moral, and intelleotual statas of the oountr^r, and to 
discnaa qaestions afflDoting the pnblia weal.’’ It is lodged in a 
email building, and posseagea a library ; Ei^lish and vemaoalar 
periodioals are oiroulated among the members, who are of all 
oastas and ereeds. 

The oocapations of the people are merely such as are to be o 
expected in a purely agricultural and pastoral district in which 
there are no large towns, no trade save in grain and forest pro- 
ducts, and no manufactures of any importance. The census 
returns show that no less than 76'62 per cent, of the population 
derived their subsistence from the laud; this, however, includes 
not only landowners and oultivstors, but also the agents, clerks 
and bailifCb of the former, as well as those employed in the 
forests. It does not, however, include the herdsmen, graziers 
and others engaged in the care of animals, who, together, 
amoonted to 1-37 per cent, of the population. The total is 
probably below the mark, for an additional two per cent, 
were enumerated as partly dependent on agriculture, and in 
reality only a very small proportion of the people of Kheri 
derive their living otherwise than from the land, whether 
directly or indirectly. The industrial population is much 
smaller than usual, altogether being 9*98 per cent, of the whole. 
Somewhat over forty per cent, ci this is made up of the makers 
and sellers of articlae of food and drink ; some 23 per cent, are 
manufacturers or dealers in textile fabrics, mainly cotton cloth; 
about ten per cent, are workers in wood, oane and other forest 
and jungle produce ; while the other industries, sneh as metals, 
pottery and leather, are but poorly represented. Unskilled 
labour is the support of dKM per oent. of the population, while 
of the rest 3*57 per cent, were in personal and domestio service; 
1*24 per cent, in Government employ, 1*07 per cent, were 
engined in commerce, transport and ston^, although the actual 
oommeroial population was only *2 per oent., the bulk of this 
being carriers by road, rail and river; and *7 per cent, 
represented the professional population— a very wide order, rang- 
ing from lawyers and doctors to wrestlers and acrobats. The 
lemtming 1*08 per oent^ consisted of persons with no ostensible 
metts of sabsiitenoe or those independent of any ooenpation; 
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among the former come mendioanta, who constitate about 84 per 
cent, of the olaas, while the rest include peDsioners, prisoners and 
the few persona whose property ib in houses, shares and the like. 

Of the agricultural population, 4,036 persons were classed 
as landowners. The number is very small and, indeed, was only 
lass in Bahraich and Pilibbit of all the districts of the United 
Provinces. The reason lies in the faot that a very <imall body 
of talnqdars own about three-four tbs of the entire area, and 
though the territorial division of the laud among a few Bajput 
dans ia not so marked as in other parts of Oudh, yet Sheri is 
essentially a district of great estates. There are altogether 
1,749 villages in the district, exclusivo of tho'^ which have been 
merged in the reserved forest. In 1901 the^c were divided 
into 2,374 mahals, of whicb 19 were the property of Government, 
1,078 were held by taluqdars, 690 by single zamindars, 641 in 
joint zamindari, 155 in pattidari and ten in bhaiyachara tenure. 
In those pai^anas in which taluqdarb predominate the number 
of mahals closely approximates to the number of tillage'*; but 
where there are many coparcenary communities^ as in Pa'sgawan, 
Aurangabad and Muhamdi, the subdivision is very minute. 
Thus, in the Nighasan tahsil, there are 404 villages and only 434 
mdials, of whi(di 340 are held by taluqdars and 66 by single 
zamindars. In liakhimpar there are 685 villages and 866 
mahals, of which 493 are taluqdari and 221 siiigle zamindari. 
Id Muhamdi, on the other hand, there are 660 villages and as 
many as 1,074 mahals, of which talnqdars hold but 245 and 
dngla xamiodars 306. The Auraogabiad paigana 
smaller proportion of taluqdari land than any other, and ieiie 
there are 113 villages and 243 mahalb, of which 147 are oimed 
by coparoenary bodies. 

The whole, or the greater part, of 64 villiges is held by 
Enrc^peans, though this is but a fraction of the amount originally 
bestowed on several persons after the mutiny in the sbape of 
grants of confiaoated estates. Most of these were sold soon after, 
and only one European tahiqdar remains. Other grants were 
assigned to l(^al Sikhs, and the Baja-i>Bajgan pf KiqHuthcda 
made large pncehases, so that the Sikhs now owu 63 villages. Of 
the Mosalmana, oonvext^ Abbans hold 82 villages^ Saiyids 
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151, Patham 35, Mughals one, and the Mahmudabod Khanaa- 
das 88. Some of the Pathans are wrongly bo described, being in 
reality converted Ahbans. Among the Hindus, Eajputs largely 
predominate. They hold no lens than 881 villages, of which 
^2 belong to the Chauhans of Hberi, 170 to the Jaogies of 
Bhur and Firozabad, 111 to the Khairigarh Sarajbansis, 56 to 
the Baikwar Raja of Mallanpar and 48 to the Sombanpia. 
These are almost withoat exception inclnded in large taluqdari 
holdings. Of the other Rajput clans, the Nikambhs have 3 1 
villages, all in pargana Pasgawan ; Gaurs have 22 in Pasgawan, 
Aurangabad and Muhamdi; Ah bans 17 in Bliur and Poila; 
Chauhans, in addition to those already mentioned, 15 in various 
parts *o£ the district; Baohhils and Tomars eleven each, in both 
casee in the Muhamdi tahsil; while Bais have nine, and others, 
suoh asGautams,GBhaTwars and Pan wars, 22 villages in Muhamdi 
and elsewhere. Next come Brahmans and Kayasths with 119 
and 101 villages, respectively, in almost every pargana of the 
district ; Knrmis with 41, Gk^haim with 38, K^ttris with 34, 
Banias with 16, and Lodhs with nine. The remaining 21 
villages are held by other castes, 18 of them bmng in the 
Muhamdi tahsQ. 

Twenty-five taluqdars have landed passions in Kheri, 
but twelve of them reside in other districts; some cf the latter live 
at a great distance from their estates, such as the Sikh ruler of 
Kapurthala, the Bais Rana of Ehajurgaon and the Sombansi 
Raja of Partabgarh. Their possessions in Kheri were obtained 
for goqd service rendered in other parts of Oudh in 1857 and the 
following year, or else were acquired by purchase from otbeis 
who hud been rewarded in a similar manner. The local landed 
aiistooraoy are few in numbers, and those families who have held 
their estates for more than a oentury are stUl fewer. Eheri affords 
a typioal example of the growth of those mushroom taluqas 
which characterised the last half-century of naliye rule in Oudh. 
The Janwars of Eheri, who held the comparatively humble offioe 
of obaudhri, m a few years gained possesaimi of a vast proper^, 
and tinir Ohauhan representatives now hold more than 350 
village The SurajbansiB from the Nepal hills seised a whole 
pugaue by fmoe of arms. The Jangres of Bhur oooupied « 
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vasfe tract in « fumilar &duaB, fc^wing the example set by 
the Bidyids of Btrwar, whose deaoendants were afterwards 
striked of their estates only to make way for what was perhaps 
the most remarkable talaqa in all Ondh. The notorioos 
Baja Lone fiingh of Mitanli, after the prerailiDg methods 
of the day, amassed a property of 660 villages and more, and this 
be might have continaed to hold but for his moral weakness and 
. beaehery in the mutiny. The dissolution of this estate opened 
the way for eatriders, and the following sketch of the different 
estates will show not only how rapidly properly ohanged hands 
in this district, but also the fate which almost invariably befell 
the long-estabfiriied proprietors of the soil. 

The premier talnqdar in Ondh is the l%kh Baja-i-Bajgan of 
Kapurthala in the Ponjah. His property in this distriot was 
aoqured by purchase, and forms a recent addition to the vast 
estates in Bahraich and Bara Banki, ^ven to Sir Bandhir E&ogh 
Bahadur, the grandfather of the present Maharaja, for the loyal 
assistance lendoad by him to the Brirish Government during the 
mutiny. His Kheri estates ori^ally belox^ed for the most 
part to the Jangre Baja of Bhaurahra and were confiscated for 
pnsistent rebelfion and for the treachery displayed towards the 
Hallanpur refugees. In 1859 the talaqa was apportioned among 
several grantees, and the share held by Captain J. Hearsey was 
sold to Colonel Boileau and then by him to the Kapurthala estate 
a few years after. This property, which is managed by the 
Maharaja’s ^(ont in Bahraich, is generally known as the Matera 
estate, and oompzises 21 vUli^ee in pargana Dhanrahra and two 
vllli^eB and rix mahals in Firosabad. He is also the owner of 
eleven villages and four mahals in Aurangabad, and four villagea 
of Paila, purchased from the original European grantees. The 
total in this district is therefore 38 villages and 10 mahals, assessed 
to a revenue (rf Bs. 28,225. 

The southem half of the LakMmpnr tahsil is midnly held by 
three great tolnqdu^ ui one family. These are the Cbauhans of 
Oel, Mahewa and Eoimahra. The early hutory of these taluqas 
is smnewhat obscure, and it was not till the beginnh^ of 
the nineteenth oeotiuy tiurti they roee to any prominencs in 
tiria distriot, altboogh ^ fi^y tradition asoribee the Xhori 
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psi^oa to their ■Tanwar predeoessors at a mtich earlier date. 
It appeare certain that there were Janware in Kheri several 
oentaries ago; they were probably oonneoted with the mem- 
bers of the same olan in Sitapur, who still hold nomerons 
estates in that distriot and olaim to have oome from central 
India about the beginning of the sixteenth ceutniy. Th^ 
have presumably no oonneotion with the great Jmwar fiuniliee 
of Bahraich and Gh>nda. Tradition relatee that one Jamni- * 
bhan was appointed ohandhri of pargana Kheti in 1553, with 
the right to levy two pioe on every Ugha d cultivation in 
the pargana. His descendants retained the ofiSoe and held the 
title of Bai, and an old document states that In 1709 Parbal ffin^ 
Chandhri owned the three villages of Oel, Baimahra and Khogi; 
the head of the family, Rai Than Singh, had nine villages, and 
his sons, Bh^want Sngh and Mandhats ^ngh, two ewdi; and 
one Jagraj, of the same rsoe, held Dhakwa, which is still in the 
possession of his descendants, the summary settlement bring 
made with Sanwal ^gh at Rs. 2,200. The bulk of the pargana 
had then been absorbed by the Saiyids of Barwar, but after 
their Ml the Janwars began to extend their borders. It would 
appear from the very confused and conflicting accounts that one 
Maharman Sah, the head of the family, assumed the title and 
statne of Baja ; that he died without male issue, having adopted 
his son-in-law, Hardeo Sah, a Chauhan of Jaipur. The latter 
was succeeded by hie son, Udat Sah, but by reason of the domes- 
tic feuds that had arisen over the sacoesrimi and the pressure 
from without exerted by the Gsurs of Katesar, the Baja fled 
and the estate was fl)r a time broken up. 

The fortunes of the family were restored by Pitam Singh, a 0 
descendant of Udat Singh, who returned from Jaipur and in 17S0 
obtained from the cbakladar the lease of many villi^. From 
this man come the three taluqdars, whose estates were formed in 
the usual fashion ; 299 villages of Srinagar were taken from the 
old pioprietoTs in 1828, and in 1889 some SO villa^ of Kaian- 
pur were added. The Kaimahra house actually represents the 
eldest branch, but the Ori. family has at all times been the most 
powerful ^kht Singh of Oel, a son of Pitam ffingh, was 
followed by Sabba Singh, who aoqdied Earanpur firom tii» 
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AhbaDBj atul tbe latter was saooaeded by Baja JLnrndh l^ngh, who 
was the most piomioeat peraoni^ in the district, excepting per- 
haps iKXie Singh of Mitauli, his eon&tant enemy. In 1848 he 
was Greeted Baja by the King of Oadh. Hi> intrigues ^inst 
the Baja of Kaimahra on behalf of his younger brother, Drig- 
bijai Singh, are related by Sir William Sleeman.* The sum- 
mary settlement was made with Aorudh Sngh, who engaged 
for an eetate paying Bs. 64,804 in the paiganaa of Kheri, Srinagar, 
Baeara, AUgan j and Karanpur, and also held property in Hargam 
of Sitapur. He died in 1879, having two years previously 
received the hereditary title of Baja, and sucoeeded by his 
son, Baja Kriahn Batt Singh, who was born in 1861. The 
properly, whioh has for some years been under the management 
of the Court of Wards, now oonsists of 164 whole villages, eleven 
mahals and two pattis in this distriot, asse^ed at Ba. 1,24,199, 
and also one village in Sitapur. His Kheri estates lie chiefly in 
the Kheri paigana, where he owns 74 villages, ten mahals and 
two pattis, and in Srinagar, in which he holds 68 villages. He 
also owns seven vill^^ and one mahal in Bhnr, four villages in 
Fails, two in Kukra, two in Atwa Piparia, six in Paila, and one 
in Bhaurahra. The Baja's resideuce is at Oel. 

The Mahewa family represents a younger branch of Oel, but 
the date of its foundation is obsenre. In Sleeman's time it was 
held by Thakur TJmrao Singh, who had largely increased his 
estates in 1822 with the aid of the revenue offieiah, and from him 
passed to Bhup Singh, and then to the latter's son, Gajraj Singh, 
who obtained the aoenad for the estate, engaging at the 
summary settlement of 1859 for property in Kheri, Srinagar, 
Aliganj, Basara, Karanpur at a revenue of Bs. 41,8] 1. He died 
in 1860 without issue, and the estate passed to his brother, Gir- 
war IKngh, who adopted his nephew, Thakur Balhhaddar Singh. 
The latter held the taluqa till his death in Beoember 1898. He 
was suooeeded by his widow, Bani Baghubans Kunwar, but her 
right was for some time oontosted by a idative, Thakur Sheo 
Singh, sou of Bunia Singh and brotW of Balhhaddar. Eveii- 
tnally tiie suit was decreed in favour of the widow who stiU holds 
the estate^ although farther litigation is in pn^ren. Mahewa 
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DOW comprises 126 twelve mahals and six pattis in tins 

district, S8Be9<^d at Be. 95,SdO, as well as a small estate in 
Sitapur. The greater portion of the former lies in pargana 
Srinagar, where the Bani owns 59 villages and one mahal. 
She alno holds forty whole villages, six mahals and four pattis 
in Kheri, while elsewhere her estates consist of ten villages 
and one mahal in Kukra, nine villages, one mahal and one 
patti in Faila, four villages in Bhnr, one in Atwa Piparia, 
two villages and one mahal in Dhanrahra, one village, one 
mahal and one patti in Haidarabad, and one mahal in Nighasan. 

The Raja of Eaimahra is de^^conded from the eldest son of 
Fitam Singh, but in several instances the line has been broken 
by adoption. In 1837 or thereabouts Raja A jab Singh gained 
possession of the estate which he managed to hold for many years 
in spito of the enoroachmento of the Bajas of Oel and Mitauli. 
About I860 he wao attacked and turned out by his o^usin, Jodha 
l%ngh, through the influence of Annidh Singh of Oel, who hoped 
to grin the estate for himself. Jodha Singh, however, though 
naturally of weak intellect, retained the taluqa till his death, 
when it pas*«d to his adopted son, Narpat Singh, who obtained 
the eanad and held the estate till bis decease in 1887. His 
property at the snmmary settlement consisted of lands in the 
Kheri pargana paying Bs. 14,400 as revenue. In 1864 the title of 
Raja was confirmed as hereditary. Narpat Singh left a minor 
SOD, AchaJ Singh, who succeeded him, but the estate was nnder 
the Court at Wards till his ddath in 1896. It then passed to his 
mother, Rani Dayawant Kunwar, who btill holds the property, 
which is managed as before by the Court of Wards, though free 
from encumbrance. The taluqa now consists of 34 whole villages 
and five mahals in pargana Kheri, and two villages in Srinagar, 
the whole being assessed to a revenue of Rs. 30,155. 

The chief landowning clan in the centre of the district is also 
of Chanhan extraction. The family tradition states that one 
Akhiraj Singh, a Chanhan from Ajmer, settled in Dhanrahra in 
the time of Jahan^r, and that either he or his grandson, 
Chhatarbhoj ^gh, distingaiabed himself in the Deccan and wsa 
rewarded with a grant of land in this district and the proud 
title of Jang Anges Khaqani Baja, from which by popular 
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oonniptioa oame the word Jangie, the present appellation of 
family. The story sounds extremely mytldcal ; and fw historical 
porpoeea it is snffioient to note that these Jangres first made their 
mark in this district by overthrowing, in 1603, the notorious 
RartKMl oMeftaittjOhhipi Khan, and thus seoiuii^ the vast pargana 
of Kamp-Bhanrahra. Such a laige tract of land became in the 
coarse of tinw subdivided among various branches of the family, 
the chief estates being those of Bhur, Isanagar and Dhaurahra. 
The last has disappeared, though it was once the most important. 
No records exist of the early Bajas of this clan. It would seem 
that the Baja of Bhur was the head and that the other members 
of the family acknowledged his supremacy, paying him an 
animal tribute or bhmt. Zalim Singh, the last of these Bhur 
Bajas, and sixth in descent from Chhatarbhoj, adopted a Som> 
bansi, named Jodha Singh, who acquired an enormous estate 
known as Kamp-Dbanrahra from the Bisens, who had formerly 
held that pa^ana. He defeated and killed Baja Qalandar 
Singh in 1781, and later on overthrew his son, Baghunath 
ffingh. In 1782 Jodha Singh was himself slain by the Nazim, 
Baja &tal Parshad, in a pitched battle at Dhaurahra, and this 
defeat caused the dismemberment of the great estate. His 
widow Buooesafully resisted the efforts of the last Bisen, Bam 
Nath IKngh, to recover his anoeatral possessions, and gradually 
rained a large portion of pargana Dhaurahra as well as the 
Jangre estates in Dharmanpur of Bahraich. She died in 1883 
without issue. 9ie bad previously adopted as a son Baja Achal 
EKngh, a second cousin of her husband; but this man murdered 
Hr. Oarbety, an Bnglish trader, in 1822, and for this crime he 
was seized and imprisoned at Dnoknow, where he died 22 years 
later. The property passed to Arjun Singh, a grand-nephew ol 
Achal 8u%h, and in 1848 he obtomed the whole pargana of 
Dhanxahra fri>m the Nazim, Bande Ali Beg. His son, Indra 
Bikram Sii^h, engaged for the talnqa at annexation ; but owing 
to his rebrilion, in whioh the chief part was played by lus 
widowed mother, the estate was confiscated and giv«a to strangers, 
while the Baja died in the Andaman Islands. 

A younger monfaer of this f^ily was Ohain Sin£^ who in 
1792 held only two small rent-fees plots of land* He managed, 
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after the aenal manner, to ingratiate himself with the revenue 
anthoritiee and gradually entailed his estate. In 1883 he 
aoquired the taluqa of Isansgar, comprising the northern half 
of the Firozabad pai^ana, and this was retained by his son and 
grandson. The former was Jait Singh and the latter Banjit 
Bingh, who obtained the sanod for the taloqa, engaging for lands 
paying a revenue of Bs. 25,984 in this district, as well as other 
properties in Bahraioh and Sitapur, at the snnmiary settlement. 
He died in 1889, and was snooeeded by bis son, Baghuraj l^gh, 
the present talnqdar. The estate, whioh is heavily encumbered, 
now oon^B of 25 whole villages and six mahals in Fiiozabad and 
six villages of Dhaurahra, paying a revenne of Bs. 46,350. The 
talnqdar also has property in the Bahraich and Sitapur districts. 

After the death of Jodha Singh, the Bhur or Bhira branch 
of the family rose to some promlnenoe. Raj Indra Singh held a 
very extensive estate in the Bhur and Nighasan parganas, and 
this was divided between his two <k>ds, Dalan Singh and Partab 
Singh. The former had two sons, XTmrao Singh and Jit l^ngh, 
and the latter three sons, Dariao %ngh, Zalim Singh, and 
Kesri Singh. The elder son of Umrao Singh was Baj 
Oanga Singh, who et the snmmary settlement of 1859 engaged 
for the whole Bhur estate at a revenue of Bs. 37,556. He 
died without issue and his widow asserted her claim to the 
taluqa ; this was disallowed, and the property was divided into 
four equal shares, one going to the widow, oae to BarifU’ Singh, 
younger brother of Gauge %ngh, a third to Ahlad Singh, son of 
Zalim Singh, and the fourth to Sadhu Singh, son of Kesri Singh, 
The diare of Jit Singh was not recognised, nor was that of 
Dariao Singh, on acoount of their disloyalty during the mutiny, 
although it should be noted that all the Jangres, abetted by the 
widowed Bani, stoutly contested the re-establishment of British 
authority. Bariar Hugh’s portion, as well as that of Qanga l^igh, 
went to the former's two scms, Milap Singh and Dalpat Singh. 
Baj Milap Singh died in 1882, leaving a widow, 3EUni Dhan 
Kunwar, who died in 1891. Her share then went to Bani Baj 
Kunwar, widow of Dalpat Singh, and she, too, died in 1899, the 
elder btancih having thus disappeared altogether. Ahlad ffingh 
also died without issue, and his share was merged in that of 
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Sftdhn Singh. The latter had two 8oiu(| 'Oimian SlMgh and 
Gobardhan Singh, who obtained eqnal shares. ijfnman'Sihgh died 
in 1894, leaving a widow, Baj Rani, who died in 1^6, and her 
diara passed to Baj Gdbardhan Singh ; the latter died in 1906, leav- 
ing hia estate betwerai bis two widows, with reversum to a dai^h- 
ter's son. This daughter was married to Kunwar Sardar‘£Kngh, 
second son of the Sisodia Baja of Shahpura in Bajpatana. The 
other half pa<;sed from Bani Baj Kunwar to the desccndantif ^?if 
Singh, whose great-grandson was Lalta Singh. The latter' had 
three sons, Bebi Bakhsh, Raghubar Singh and Man gal Singh, who 
succeeded to the half of the estate known as Bhur or Majbgain. 
The first died in 1904, and Baj Raghubar Singh is the present 
talnqdar: his estate is locally known as Jhandipurwa from the 
place of his residence, while that of Gobardhan Sngh is called 
ffijoa from the same cause. The latter branch has no representa- 
tive on the darbar list. 

The Jhandipurwa taluqa consists of the Majhgain, Shahpur, 
Bijauria and Jagdeopur estates, and comprises 39 villages and four 
mahals in Bhur, 35 villages and one mahal in Kighosan, and one 
mahal in Paila, the whole being assessed at Bs. 58,580. 

Bijna includes the four original estates of Bamni^ar, Baa- 
iatpur, Bijua and Ifighasan, and at present consists of 29 villages 
and one mahal in pargana Bhur, and 27 villages and one mahal 
in Nighasan, paying a revenue of Bs. 49,715. 

The Baikwars, who ooeupy so prominent a position in 
Bahraich, Sitapur and Bara Baoki along the course of the Ghagra, 
never extended their dominions beyond tho south-east corner of 
this district It is said that in the days of 8her Shah, one Bao 
Ratan %ngh, a member of the great Baundi house, rose to distinc- 
tion ia the imperial army and obtained in addition to tbe title 
of Bao tl\e grant of Mallanpur in Sitapur. This man lived eleven 
generations but his date is given variously aa 1658 and 1602 
Bambat. The history of the family is very obscure, and it is not 
known when the Baikwars extended their possessions beyond 
tile Bahawar into this district. The talnqa was probably of no 
great siaa till the days of Bao Basti Singh, tbe gtanrifather of 
the present owner, who made large additions to his property in 
tbe usual manner about 1825. ^is estates at his death extended 
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over the^ vrhole of the sonth of Firosabad and marched with 
those of the Jangres of Isanagar. He was saooeeded by his soa, 
Rao Amar Stn^, who died leaving an infant son, Bao Munesh- 
war Bakhsh 'Singh, who engaged for the estate at both the 
;suinmary settlements. The taloqa wae taken after the mutiny 
under the 'Court of Wards and was released in 1370. Six years 
previously the talnqdar had obtained the hereditary title of 
Baja*' He was educated at Benares and Lucknow, and has 
for %iauy years been an honorary magistrate. Much of his 
property Kos in Sitapur and Bahiaich, but in this distriot he 
holds a valuable estate of 51 villages and three m^als in the 
Firoeabad pargana, assessed at Bs. 32,815. 

Another important Bajput taluqdar of this district is the 1 
owner of the large estate of Bhairigarh in the north. The * 
talnqa is of recent formation, at the beginuing of the nine- 
teenth century the family posseted no land in Eheri. They 
claim to be Snrajbansis and trace their descent to the ancient 
kings of Ajodhya. In very early days they settled in Kaphar in 
Eumaon, where they reigned for 42 generations ; thence they 
migrated to Eatbam, which remained their home for 39 more 
generations ; and thence again to Ajmer in N^al, the capital of 
a tract of twenty-two paiganas given as dowry by the king of 
£hot to his son-in-law, Triloki Pal. The twentieth deBcendant 
of the latter was Arjun Mai, who flourished in the days of 
Akbar. The f&mily is thus of some antiquity^ at leaist according 
to their own account ; but their merits were hardly recognised by 
the Rajputs of the plains, and when they married their daughters 
to the Ahhang, Janwars or Baikwars, they had to pay large 
sums as bribes. Unfortunately none of the places mentioned are 
traceable in any maps, and this has been adduced as throwing 
discredit on the family history. Arjun Mai is said to have 
visited Akbar and to have greatly impressed that sovereign by a 
proof of his desoent from the sun in breaking in pieces all vessels 
of inferior metal by the power of the divine effiilgenoe that still 
emanated from his person. He was honoured with a jaffir and 
the title of Maharaja, while his tribute was flxed at 25 pieces of 
gold, five pouios, eleven yaks’ tails, and fifteen musk-deer. The 
descendant of this iilustrions personage, of whom unfortunately 
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there is no mention the historians, was Dip 6in^, who 
lived in Doti. His daughter was asked in marri^e 'by Bam 
Bahadur Sah, the Gurkha ruler of Kepal, and a refusal was 
followed by war in 1790, the result being that the Sunqbanus 
were expelled from Doth 

The fusil^ claim to have al wavs held Bandhanpur, the tract 
to the north of Khairigarh ; but the assertion is doubtful, and it 
would seem that the pargana was held by Brahmans when it was 
oonqueied by the Biitish and ceded to the latter with Khairigarh 
after the Nepal war. On their expuldon from Doti the Suraj- 
bansis wandered about for forty years, taking service under the 
British Government and the Oodh nobles. They had attempted 
to settle in Khairigarh, but were driven out by Rao Bam 
l^ngh, the Banjara cHeftrin. They then fled to Bampur, but 
afterwards returned to Oudh and obtained Basantpur in Bhur 
from Bbo Balwant ^gh and Kalbaria in Khairigarh from the 
Banjaras. The two sons of Dip Singh were Firthipal Sah and 
Baj Ganga Sab, who aided the British m the Gurkha war, the 
former obtaining a perpetual penrion of Bs. 2,400 a year, which 
his descendants still rajoy. In 1821 Baj Ganga Sah attacked 
the Brahman chieftain of Kanchanpur, took him prisoner, and 
drowned him in the Chauka, near Marauncha ghat. He thus 
aoqnired Kanohaupur, and in 1830 he turned upon the Banjaras 
w^m he defeated and drove out of Khairigarh. In 1841 the 
Banjaras invoked the aid of the Oudh authorities, but Gangs Sah 
withdrew to the fort of Newalkhar and the opposing foroee 
perished almost to a man in the deadly dimate of the forest. At 
the summary settlement the right of Baja Bandhuj Sah to the 
whole of the two parganas was admitted; but in 1859 Kancban- 
por was transferred to Nepal, and by way of compensation the 
Baja obtained a large share, 78 square miles in extent, of tiie 
confiscated estates of Dhaurahra and Lakhanwara. He was 
succeeded by Baja Indra Bikram Sab, who died in 1885, leaving 
three widows, of whom the eldest is Bani Surat Kunwwr, a 
daughter oi Tlukur Bhup Sah of Achan in Nepal. The Mtote 
was for somcktime nnder the management of the Court of Wards. 
It consists of the whole pargana of Khairigarh, excluding the 
reserved forest, and oomprisiiig flflT villagM; the Majhra aatate 
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of 24 villages in Fails ; 20 villages forming the Kafara property 
in Bhanrahra ; three villages of Kighasan and three In Siis^ar. 
The whole is assessed at Rs. 71,966. The Rani’s reeidenoe is at 
l^ngahi in Khairigaih. 

The only other resident Hindu taluqdar is a Kurmi, Rai 
Bam Bin Bahadur of Paila. He belongs to a odlony of Kumus 
who have been settled in Faila for many oentniies. His father, 
Bai Tula Bam Bahadur, the son of Debi Parshad, rendered loyal 
servioe during tho mutiny and was rewarded with a portion of 
the confiscated estate of Raja Lone Singh. He died in 1871 
and was suooeeded by his son, the present taluqdar, on whom the 
titlo of Bai Bahadur was bestowed as a personal honour in 1873. 
The taluqa at present con<dsts of nine villages and one mahal 
in pargana Paila, three villages and one mahal in Haidarabad, 
one village, Sakhetu, in Srinagar and the Harinagar grant in 
Magdapnr. The whole is assessed at Bs. 11,215. 

Mahant Haroharan Ba'i of Maswasi in Unao is a Honaik- 
shahi Faqir and the sucoe^r of Mahant Qur IN'arain Bas, who 
made lai^e purchases of land in different parts of Oudh before 
annexation and afterwards obtained a taluqdari saTUid. Hia 
possessions in this district consisted in 1860 of the Bhen da estate 
in Paegawan and Baiwar, assessed at Bs. 4,231. The property 
is now known as Gulrai and comprises fourteen village in Pas- 
gawan and one in Muhamdi, paying a revenue of Bs. 8,320. 
The mahant was educated at the Canning College, and the 
talu^ was administered by the Court of Wards during his 
minority. 

Tho Sombansi Baja of Qila Fartabgarh must be included 
among the taluqdais of Hheri, although the bulk of his poasessipua 
lie in the Partal^rh district. Baja Ajit fiSngh of Tarsal, the 
adoptive father of the present Baja, acquired an enormous estate 
in Fartabgarh in reward for his services to the British during 
the mutiny, and also a lai^ property in Gonda. The latter 
was subseqfuently restored to the former owner and the Baja 
obtained in ezohange lands in Hardoiand Unao and the Aurang- 
abad and Aliganj estates in this district Biese forised portions 
of the oonfiaoated MitauU taluqa, and subsequent additions were 
made by purchase, chiefly the Buropean grantees. The 





property, whioh p&Med to Baja Partab Bahadur Singh in 1889, 
now consists of 19 villages and one maha! in pargana Faila, five 
villages and two mahals in Fasgawan, three villages and two 
mahals in Muhamdi, three villages in Bhur, three in Haidar* 
abad, and one mahal in Aurangabad. The whole is Bssessed at 
Rfl. 14,373. 

There are several other Hindu taln^ais who own land in 
Kheti, but all reside in other districts and their possassionB here 
are very small save in one iustance. Tbi'^ exception is the 
Eayasth taluqdar of Sarawan-Baragaon in Hardoi. The history 
of his family will be found in the volume on that district.* Baja 
Dhanpat Bai and Baja Fateh Chand, who were oousins and 
together held the Sarawan-Baragaon taluqa, rendered loyal service 
to the British in the pacification of tho Hardoi district in 1858, 
and in reward obtained the eetate known as Sirsawa Bilahra, 
a portion of the confiscated propertios of Dhaurahra and Lakban- 
wara, then yielding Rs. 39,891 in the paiganas of Srinagar and 
Dhaurahra. In 1860 their estates were partitioned, Dhanpat 
retaining 13 villages, the other seven going to Amir Chand, one 
of the sons of Fateh Chand. The latter wa<i suooeeded in 1887 
by lus son, Narendra Bahadur, while Dhanpat Bai, who died in 
1867, left his proper^ to his eldest son, Kimwar Durga Parahad, 
the present taluqdar of Sarawan. At present the Eheri posses- 
8i(»is of this family comprise the Sar^Awa estate of fourteen 
villages in Dhaurahra and riz villages of Srinagar, paying a 
revenne of Bs. 12,905. 

The others call for very brief mention. The Raaa of 
Khajuxgaon in Bai Bareli owns two villages in paigana Bhur, 
assessed at Bs. 1,160 and known as the Xharohia estate, which 
were acquired by Shankar Bakh^ Singh. Another BaU 
taluqdar, but of a different family, Thaknr Jawahir Singh 
of Basaidih in. Sitapur, who Las purchased one village in 
Haidarabad. His kinsman, Thekur Baldeo Singh of Eanhman 
in Sitapur, owns one mahal of CTdaipur in the Kasta pargana, 
a portion of the estate granted to Thaknr Boii ffingh for his 
loyalty during the mutiny, tiio village having formerly been 
mulnded in the LfitauU taluqa. 
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In a similar manner Beth Mnrli Manohar, the Khattri 
taloqdar of Muiz>tid-dinpar in Sitapnr, acquired a small property 
in pargaoa Kasta, known as Daranagar, and consisting at present 
of one village and one mahal. It is now held by his son, Seth 
Kaghabar Bayal^ at a revenue of Be. 2,450. 

The Gfaurs of Bateear in Sitapur at one time had oonnder- 
able possessions in the south of the district ; but they were driven 
back by the Mnaalmans of Muhamdi, end also by the Jan wars, 
who recovered all their lost estates. At the present rime only 
one Khanipur Baipur in pargana Dhanrahra, is held by 

the Katesar taluqdar, who pays for it a revenue of Rs. 360. 

The Mu<-slman Ahbsns srill hold a lai^c amount of land in 
the district, the remnants of the vast c«tate>i onoe owned by 
members of this clan, both Hindu and Muhammadan, and three 
of their properties are olassed as talnqas. In Sleoman’s rime all 
Bharwara was the property of the Ahbans and was divided into 
four parts known as Haidarabad, Earanpur, Aliganj and 
Sikandarabad, which afterw ards became separate parganas ; but 
these four shares were again greatly subdivided, and there was 
no raja ezeroising authority over the clan. The first of the 
Ahbans to become a Musalman was, it is said, Baja Mul Safa, 
who w^t to Dehli during the reign of Bhahjahan. From him 
in later days came two brothers, Bas Khan and Fateh Ehan, 
and during their time till all Bharwara was <(eised by the 
Baiyids of Barwar, as will be recorded in the history of 
the district. Both brothers left numerous descendants, and after 
the overthrow of the Muhamdi house the Ahbans recovered 
most of their lost posseesions. Baz Ehan had twelve sons, of 
whom eight left no issue, while from the two eldest, Bang! Khan 
and Tarbiat Khan, come the taluqdars of Kotwan, Jalalpur and 
Raipur, and the jcamindars of Bhurwara, Ghursi, Amethi and 
elsewhere. Fateh Khan’s descendants moved north and settled 
around Kukra and Gola, aoquiring between 1821 and 1832 a 
laige tract of oountry. During the ten years preceding annexa- 
tion the Abbana suffered very heavily at the hands of thrir 
kinsman of KitanK and the taluqdars of Oel and Mahewa. 
Ijone ffingh aeiaed Kukra and Mifilani j the Baja of Oel swal- 
lowed up C^urathia, and Siatha; and the Hiakur of 
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MabevB took Bonei and Saunkhia Sansarpnr. They thus were 
deprived of 72 villages, all mortgaged or sold for very inadequate 
mms and under great pressure; the owner of %atha being 
anbjected to torture and threatened with death. Subeeqnently 
somewhat less than half of these were recovered by redemption 
of the mortgages, and in i860 there were several large estates 
owned by the Ahbans. In addition to the three taluqas there 
were the Musalmau properties of Chaurathia, Oola and Eukra 
and the Hindu estates of Bansi and Saunkhia Sansarpnr, as well 
as many smaller jn-^terties in Aliganj, Haidarabad and Faila. 

Tarbiat Khan had three sons, the eldest being Muhammad 
Hasan Khan, who held Jalalpur in ^oeman’s day, when he 
owned twelve Tumkar villages in addition to his share in the 
family estate. He was succeeded Ibad-ullah Khan, with 
whom the summary settlement was made, for 13 villages in 
Aliganj under the name of Agar Buzurg at Bs. 6,752. During 
his lifetime he made over the property to his son, l^iamat-nllah 
Khan, who died in 1868 and was succeeded by his widow. At 
her death in 1884 a relative, named Muhammad Lutf-ullah Khan, 
obtafned the estate by purchase. His property now consists of 
the Miraapur taluqa of eleven villages and one mahal in pargana 
Bhur, and two villages, known as the Jalalpur estate, in Paihi.^ 
The whole is assessed at Bs. 8,626. 

From the second son of Tarbiat Khan come the zamindara 
of Bhurwara and Ohanrathia, and from a third came Madar 
Bakhsh, who in 1827 compiled a large estate with the aid of the 
revenue offioials. He held it till annexation and engaged for 
the Eotwara taluqa at the summary settlement He died in 
18^ and the property, then oompriring 24 villages in Karanpnr 
and Haidarabad, a<!ses8ed at Bs. 6,617, passed to his widow, Ohand 
Bihi, who held it for her infant son, Asmat-uUah Khan. The 
latter died, and the widow oontmned in possession till her death 
in 1886. %a was snoceeded by her daughter’s son, Saiyid Baza 
Husain, whom she had adopted. His property now ocnuists of 
14 whole villages and two mahals in pargana Haidarabad, and 
the Bampur Gokiil estate of eleven villages and two mahala in 
Faila ;the whole paying a revenue of Bs. 10,602. He also owns 
Hie small estate of Paohlum Bijaob in Bara BankL 
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The third taluqdar of this stock is descended from Bahadur 
Khaoi a younger son of Baz Ehan. His descendants all settled 
in the Sikandarabad pargana, and by degrees amassed a consider- 
able estate. The family records say that Dhaka was acquired 
in 1$02, and Eosbann^r four years later; in 1819 three, and in 
1829 five more villages were added. Kz more were subsequently 
included in the estate between 1844 and 1851. Bahadur Kbsn 
was followed by Boshan Khan, and then by Khudadad Khan. 
The eldest son of the Latter was Lai Khan, who engaged for the 
Raipur taloqa in pargana Sikandarabad at the summary settle- 
ment, the revenue being Bs. 6,299. His son, Husain Khan, 
predeoeased him, and at his death in 1878 he was succeeded by 
bis grandson, Muhammad Shor Khan, the present taloqdar. 
The estate at present comprises 14 villages and one mahal in 
Haidarabad, and the village of Fipra and one mahal of Kondri 
in Faila. For these he pays a revenue of Bs. 7,430. 

The largest Musalman estate in the district is that of 
Bahadumagar or Shahpur, as it is now called, after the village of 
tiiat name in pargana Muhamdi. This taluqa represents all that 
is left of the vast estates of the Saiyids of Pihani and Barwar, 
and their successors at Muhamdi. The story of the Saiyids and 
of the couverted Sombansi, Baja Ibad-ullah Khan, and his 
descendants will be found in the history of the district. Ibad-ullah 
held possession of all the old pargana of Barwar Anjana and all 
Bhnrwara, tile ancestral estate of the Ahbans. He was succeeded 
in 1737 by his son, Mahbub Ali, who left his property to his son, 
Qhnlam Muhammad, in 1752. The latter was murdered in 1757 
by his uncle, Ali Akbar Khan; who held the taluqa for his life- 
time, during which he was driven out of Muhamdi by the Gaurs 
whom he afterwards defeated with Bohilla aid at Mailani. In 
1776 Gholam Nabi Khan, brother of Ghulam Muhammad, suo- 
ceeded his unole, but got into trouble with the revenue authorities 
and died in prison at Lucknow in 1792. The estate was than 
broken up, and in 1779 the ohakladar, Mansa Bam, settled the 
lands with the old proprietors, Baohbils, Ahbans and Kurmisj 
ahhougfa many villages were left to the dependents of the Saiyids. 
It was pot till 1791 that the deposed family made any effort to 
lecoToc the lost posseseiGns ; then Zahid Ali and Wahid Ali, emis 
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of Ghulam Nabi Khan, raised a revolt ; bnt this was crushed 
the zamindars and the claimants slaioj chiefly through the exer> 
tions of the Jalalpur iibban-* under Abdallah Khan, who obtained 
in reward five villages free of rent. Two more sons of Ghulam 
Ifabi followed the some ooar», bat a'ere captured and sent to 
Luoknow in 1804 by Bakim Mahdi Ali Khan. One of them, 
Aman Ali Khan, was released at the intercesdon of his mother, 
and after swearing to remain pescable obtained six villages from 
the nazim.* The latter, when he lo<»t his office in 1820, signed a 
paper to the effect that Aman Ali had always received a tribute 
cf two rupees from each village of the old estate, and this claim 
was admitted by his successor, Param Dhan. Aman Ali Khan 
died in 1837 and was succeeded by his son. Raja Ashraf Ali 
Khan, who at first only hold the six villages, but in 1851 he • 
obtained the lease of 55 others, which ho held till annexation. 
He subsequently received a taluqdaii suTUzd, and at the summary 
settlement engaged for an estate paying a revenue of Rs. 12,565 
in the parganas Mubamdi, Haidarabad, Pa^gawan and kCagda- 
por. might have obtained mneh more, and probably would 
have done so had he dreamt that he should be declared proprietor 
of lands so easily acquired, for in 1855 he executed a deed trans- 
ferring his rights in Atwa Piparia to Fida Husain Khan, brother 
of the ohakladar. This property was 64 square miles in area, and 
had yielded Rs. 25,000; the consideration was a silver^mounted 
sword. Raja Ashraf AH Khan, whose title was declared 
hereditary in 1864, died three years lat» and was succeeded 
by his eon. Raja Musharraf Ali Khan, who engaged for the 
estate at the regular settlement in 1868. Being heavily embar- 
rassed, the property was taken over for a time under the 
Ihummbered Estates Act. He was succeeded by his widow, Rani 
'Sahib Jan, at who«e death in February, 1881, the property 
passed to her son, Raja Miizaffar Ali Khan. He died in 1896 
at tihe age of 28, and the taluqa has rince been held by Iw 
widow, Raul Eiarfaras Begam. The family are generally styled 
Saiyidsjbut in reality are converted Bombansis; the Rani is a 
daughter of the late Raja of Nanpara in Bahraioh. The properfy 
.oemprises at the present time the Shahpur estate of 21 rillagee and 
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two mabab in Muhamdi, the Blagdapar estate of 25 villages and 
(ue mahol in Magdapnr^ the Ahmadnagar estate of five villages 
in Haidarabad, the village of ffarsinghpur in Kakra, and Banka- 
gaon in Palawan. The whole is assessed at Bs. 28,255. The 
Ban! also owns the Mangauria property of two villages in the 
Bohraioh district. 

The taluqdar of Jalalpur in Hardoi is also a Baiyid, but 
he oomes of an old Musalman family, and is not merely a Saiyid 
by ooortesy like the Bajas of Bahadurn^ar. His inolosion 
among the taluqdais this district is of comparatively recent 
date, as prior to the mutiDy the family held no land in Kheri* 
Maulvi Fazal Basil 1 of Jalalpur, in reward for servioes rendered 
against the rebels in the neighbourhood of Sandila, obtained a 
grant of land producing an inoome of Bs. 8,000 out of tha 
oonfisoated estates of Dhaurahra and Lakhanwara. This pro- 
perty consisted of six villages and was known by the name of 
Muhammadpur. The Maulvi died in 1879 and left his property 
to his son, Maulvi Pasal Husain, who held it till his death in 
1901, when he was saooeeded by his son, Saiyid Iltifat Basal, 
the present owner. The bulk cf the talnqa lies in Hardoi, but 
there are oftber portions in Sitapur, TJuao and Lucknow.* The 
Eheri estate comprises the original six villages of Muhammad- 
por in pargana Dhaurahra, now assessed at Ba. 2,835. 

The only other Musalman taluqdar who now holds any : 
land in this district is the Baja of Mahmndabad of the great 
family of Sheikh EHianaadaB in Sitapur. His poBsessions in 
Bberi have been bat recently acquired. A large portion of the 
oonfisoated talnqa of Mitauli was bestowed on Captain A. F. "W* 
Orr, and was known as the Kasta estate, oompriring almost the 
whole of the pargana of that name. This he soon afterwards sold 
to Baja Amir Hasan Khan of Mahmndabad, who was succeeded at 
his death in 1903 by Ms son, Baja Ali Muhammad Khan, the 
present taluqdar. Other villages were fro m lime to time acquired 
by the Raja, and the property in the district now consists of 
Kasta estate of 64 villages and one mahal in pargana Kasta, two 
villages in Paila, and two in Magdapor. The whole pays a 
revanue of Ea. 46,600. 
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O&e telnctdtri eetale is ownsd hy a jSniopeui, Mr. K P. 
Beare^ of Munri in pargana Hsidarabad. This property ^raa 
origmalty inoiodod in Bhurwais and in later days iras absorbed 
into Ibe great talnqa of Baja Lone Singh oi J^Unli. On the 
eonfiioation of the letter’s estate a poitiDn assessed at Bs. 10,000 
was given to Captain W. M. Heazs^, in reward for mutiny 
servioefi^ and from him desoended to tibe present ownnr. The 
original estate lay in the parganas of Haidarabad, Bhnr, Faila, 
Kasta and Magdapnr, bat some of this bas been sold. A 
large addition was subsequently made to the property by Ifae 
purchase of Atwa Fiparia firom Captain Fida Husain. The 
estate now oompriaes in all 40 villages, 15 midbals, and two 
patias, paying a revenue of Bs. 14,387. Of these, twenty 
villages areinpaigana Atwa Fiparia; eleven villages, six mahals, 
and two pattis, known as tbe Afaria estate in Paila ; five viU^es 
and six mahals forming tbe Marnii estate, in Haidarabad; two 
villages ttid two mahals in Magdapur; two villages, tbe Gulariha 
and Matera grants, in IBiaoxahra; and one mahal in Bnkra. 

Several tahiqdari estates, some of them of great siae and 
importanoe, have disappeared sinoe annexation. The largest 
were those ccofieoated on aoooant of the rebellioa of their 
owners in 1867 and their persistent refusal to surrender. These 
were the Mitauli estate of Baja Lone Singh, the head of the 
Ahbons, tbe Dhaarahza estate of Baja Ind» Bikiam Sah, a 
Jangie, and the Xjakhanwara estate of Baja ffimmat Kngh of 
the same elan. The history dl MitauE belongs to the general 
histofy of tile distrrot and will be focmd in Chapter T. Tbn 
estate was very extensive and was assessed at Be. 4^^ under 
tbe flummary settlement. It was distributed amoi^ varioos 
grantees for loyal services. Captain A. F. Orr, Oi^tain 
W. M. Hearsey, and Mr. G. Schilling, eodi obtained portians 
assessed at Be. 10,000 and known as Kasta, Kakra and Abgaon 
itepeolively. Other eharas fell to Captain J. B. Haorsey, the 
widow of Captain Patrick Orr, Bao Tula Bam of Fiula, and li^ 
smaller samindarB. Hie Hhanrafara taloqa paid Bs. 17,240 in' 
tUs distrid^ and Lakhanwan Bs. 6,010. They were given to a 
number of pemooB, the largest fshans f i lin g to Ckpteia 
Z, Heaney, Mrs. Boss^ tin widow of Ct^ptoin Fstiiok Otr^ 
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Suyid Eual BbsqI of Jalalpnr in Hardoi, the KayesthB of Sn- 
dila and Sardar Panjab Singh, the rest, exeeptiiig the large 
portion ^yen to the Shairigarh Baja in exchange for Kanohan- 
pnr, went in smaller pcations to five other loyal grantees. 
Mrs. Bose’s estate was sabseqaently sold, and so were thoM of the 
c&nBC Eoropeans except Oaptain W. H. Hears^i the purchasers 
being the Bqa-i-Bajgan of Kapurthala and the Bajas of Par- 
tabgarh and Mahmodabad. Another vanidied taluqa was Atwa 
Fiparia, owned by Captain Pida Husain Khan, who was 
the sou of Muhammad Hasan Khan, a Saiyid of Bndaun. The 
former was in the Ondh service as also was his brother, Muham> 
mad Hnsain, at one time ohakladar of Muhamdi. Both these 
obtained large grants of land, the latter in Siiapur, and both 
lost them. Captain Fida Husain held the lease of AtwaPiparia 
before annexation, haying received it about 1858 from Baja 
Aehiaf Ali Khan, and .was declared proprietor as a taluqdar 
after the mutiny. His property included 32 villages, aU of 
winch were scld about 1880 under a deoiee of tbe civil oouit, the 
chief purchaser being Mr. Hearsey of Mamri. 

A few of the xamindari propertieB are of suffident siae to j 
deserve separate mention. Reference has already been made to ^ ! 
some of these in the foregoing pages, suoh as the Musalman and 
Hindu Afabans and the Saiyida of the Muhamdi house. It has 
been shown how the Ahbans of Bhurwara recovered mimy of 
their lost possessioiis after the fall of the Saiyids. One of tihese 
properties was that of Jamethia or Chanrathia. The owner, \ 
Muhammad Hasan Khan, mortgaged his property to Ihe Bajas 
of Oel and Mahewa, and at annexation the deeds were found in 
tile latter’s posseasion. Hie sued, however, for redemption 
mortage and ultimately obtained a decree for poBsesnoo from 
tile Privy Council. ^ was succeeded by Halnb-ullah Khan, 
who engaged for Bs. 8,007 at the summary settlement. The 
latter was foUowad by Khslil-ullah Khan, the present ewner, 
who was aj^nted an honorary magistrate and an hanozary 
n mnal f in 1882. Ha resides at Bharwara, and his properly 
ACfW consists of 16 villages and one mahid in Bhnr, snd one 
village and six shares in Fails; the whole is aasMSed at 
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The Knhra estate was also reguned by the Ahbaxis, bet was 
afterwards absorbed on the terms of a mortgage into the vast 
talnqa of Baja Lone Singh. On its confisoation it was given to 
Oaptain Hearsey, but with the oondition that the mortgaged 
villages diould remain separate till the deoi8i<m of the settlement 
officer. In June, 1870, these villages and some others were 
decreed in favour of Abd-nl-Ahad Khan, who had given them 
in xnortgi^e originally. He was suoceeded by his sons, Abd-ul- 
Ghani and Abd-nr-Bahman Khan, who now hold 13 villages in 
pargana Eukra at a revenue of Be. 2,760. 

The only large estate remaining to the Hindu Ahbans is 
that of fiausi in Bhnr, which consi^ of one whsle village and 
shares in six others. A century ago this was held by Mithan 
Fingh, who rebelled against the Government and was killed fight- 
ing in 1839. His property was taken under direct management, 
bat three years later was handed over to his son, Hardeo 
Bakhsh EKngh. According to the family custom, the latter’s 
oonsin, Bariar Singh, obtained a half share in the property, and 
the summary settlement was made with both, Hardeo Bakhsh 
engaging fi>r Bs. 2,255. He died leaving two widows, who still 
snrvive. Bariar Singh left a minor son, Ambar Singh, who was 
educated under the Court of Wards at the Colvin School in 
Lucknow and came into possession of the property in 1903. 

The Baohhils have but Ettle left them of their former 
estates. In Aurangabad, however, one fair-eiaed property 
remains. This is known as Nakara, and consists of eight villages 
paying Bs. 3,540 in revenue. In 1819 it was taken from the 
Baohhils and bestowed on Mir Mohammad Quli of Fibani ; but 
being subsequently confiscated it was restored in 1830 to K«nh 
Singh, who lived to engage at the summary settlement in 1859. 
In 1863 he was succeeded by Gopal Singh, whose two sons, 
Gajraj Singh and Jaipal Singh, are now in possession. 

It has been already narrated bow Baja Asbrai All Khan of 
Muhamdi regained some portion of the family estates. The 
Aurangabad property, which was oonfisoated with the rest on the 
dStth of Ghnlun Muhammad Khan, was in 1799 ^ven in lease 
Hakim Mahdi AH Kban to Saiyid Jamrat Ali of Aurang^ 
abnd. Jt was then held in soocesswo 1^ several aamiodazs^ til] 
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in 1855 it was leased to Adnq Ali, a deeoendant of Salyid 
Oorram of Barwar, the last of the direct line of Sadr Jah'an to 
hold the estate. He left two daughters, one of whom was Jafri 
Begam, who married a distant oonnectiaii, Baiyid Tasadduq 
Husain. By a family arrangement this man was entrusted with 
the management of the whole estate, bat the share of the elder 
sister has been recmtly separated. He now holds six villi^es 
and shares in 21 others in Anrangabad, assessed at Be. 4,839, 
and three vill^es and two shares in Pasgawan paying Bs. 1,078. 

The M^ahna property (d six vill^es and one share in : 
•Mnhamdi, assessed at Bs. 4,865, is held by Mir Abd-ne-Samad 
Kban, a relative of ^e Musalman Sombansis of Bahadum^iar. 
The estate which was for some time under direct mani^ment 
was given in 1797 hy Hakim Mahdi Ali Bhan to Asad Ali 
Khan in tionhar. It descended to Abu Ali, who engaged at the 
summary settlement, and then to the present owner. 

Lastly, there are the Sikh estates of Aira and Baini in . 
Dhaurahra. The latter was given from the confiscated Dhau- 
rahra taluqa to Bardar Pan jab %ngh for his loyal services in the 
mutiny. His son, Jwala Singh, purchased the adjoining pro> 
perty of Aira from Mr. Sutherland. His sons, Sardar Sant 
Bin^ and Sardar Jogendra ffingh, are now in possession. The 
former holds Baini, a property often villages and one share 
asseesed at Bs. 4,320; and the latter Aira, which comprises 
twelve villages paying Bs. 5,775. 

Bents are paid either in ca^ or in kind, and of the latter ; 
there are several forms. Ghraiu rents fall into two main divisions, 
known as haiai or the partition of the grain on the threshing-floor 
in a fixed proportion between landlord and tenant, and kanftut, 
wherel^ the pzoduoe of the field is appraised before harvest and 
the landlord’s share is thus determined. The former is as rare 
in Kheri as it is common in Sitapur. Oooasionally a peculiar 
system is to be found wherely a fixed propcntiou of so many 
maunds per highxi of a partioular crop is paid to the proprietor ; but 
kcmhut is almost universally adopted. This is of two kinds, but 
til* essential features are the same throughout. The grou pro- 
duee of the standing ercip is estimated, a deduetioa of ten per 
OBOt. is made to oover village dues and expenses known as Morok, 
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aad iffesr Aurtber dedaefexons for taunts’ piivUegas sn tlia stap* 
cl htmr and the like, the landlord’s share, wlndb oonunaDl^ amoonte 
to one-hatf, is oalonlated on the remainder. The ditfisrenoe 
between the two forms oomes in at this point : undw nmple 
hanbttt the share is paid in grain; while nnder darhaii Jtanhtti 
it is converted into cash at rates somewhat higher tiban the 
enrrent hurveet prioee in order to allow for the subsequent rise. 
The QSTnl practiee is to take the enrx«it baaar prices some three 
months after harvests; these are r^rted by aitodars and the prioe 
is fixed fiir the estete after a oomporisan of their retnms. A 
portion of the rent is as a result of this system generally teal* 
ieed on aooonnt. The privilege known as kwr was originally a 
ooDoession made to high-caste tenants who were forbidden to 
handle the plough ; bat it was often extended as a favour to 
others and now is granted according to local droumstanoes. In 
good tracts where tenants are not in demand, it is allowed to 
tngh-oasto tenant^ specially good onltivatorB, headmen, foandeis 
of hamlets and teumts personally favoured by the landlord for 
any particular reason. In the bad tracts, where there is a 
demand for cultivators, it is granted to most tenants as an induofr- 
moit to settle or to take up new land. Tlie other privileges are 
of tile same nature as those which are found in Sitapur; bat 
where hanhut prevails tiie landlord generally makes a deduction 
of nn anna in the n^pee to oover the whole. 

Gash rents also present some variety. In most villages there 
are special rates fortobaoco, poppy and garden crops around the 
village rites, tiioug^ it is not always clear whether the rates are 
attahed to tiie firids or to the crop. In some oash-payix^ and 
in all grain-rented vill^es these crops, as well as sugaxeane and 
turmeric, pay speciadty high rents, at rates whioh have in most 
eases been long established ; the nsoal metiiod of enbanoement 
in old days waa effeoted by a redncfion in the rise of the local 
bigka, bid tins baa become impossible rinoe the smrey, whioh 
has Btaeotyped’ the standard of area. Another sperial system 
is that known as naitki, whieh is oommon in many parts of the 
district and notably eo beyond the CSianka. Xt is said that 
this system emnee from Nepal and that the term is a eomip« 
tkm ef iMtydi. Thne is a leoegqised rate for eerii er<q^ for 
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everf koftl hi^^a, sad this rate varies fit>m TUZage to villi^ 
and from taaaat to tenant. The leading features ef riie s^tam 
are that the rents are alwaya paid in cash not for the whole 
jear but for eaob harvest; the landlord oan claim no rent if the 
crop has been swept away by floods or otherwise destroyed, the 
area thus damaged being dedaoted under the term nobud; the 
tenant oan if be choose leave the land fallow and pay no rent; 
and lastly a certain proportion of the land is unohazged with 
ren^ the allowance being known as ^tU and amountiiig 
to one^ twO; or even four histoos in the b^ha, according to the 
caste of the tenant, the demand for cultivators and oth«r 
oiroamstanfleB. On the other hand, tenants pay khardi or village 
expenses, at rates which vary frcmi six pies to as much as five 
annas in the rupee. The oonditionB affecting cAAut and kharch 
vary greatly, but are much the same as the allowances and' 
deductions given and taken under the system of grain rants. It 
will thns be seen that ndkahi is a hybrid system resembling a 
produce rent in its dependence <m the number of sowings, the 
area sown and the outturn of the crop, but in its independence of 
prices it has one of the charaeterUties of ordinary cash rents. It 
tends in practioe to abroach the latter with a series of good 
seasons and with high prices prevailing; bat the tendency is at 
once checked in favonrable years and could never go far by 
reason of the large areas of land awtiting cultivation in the 
ntighbourhood. Of all systems wiJeBhi is the most favourable to 
the tenants, and its existanoe is a proof that cultivators are in 
strong demand, and therefore able to make their own terms. One 
of its great advantages is tbst a tenant can leave a field fallow 
for a year or two, paying no rents, and when he returns to it 
again and obtains a m^gnifioent crop he has to pay no more than 
for a poor one. 

Ordinary cash rents are still very low in this district, P 
although they have risen appteriably daring recent years. They 
are natorally very uneven, owing to the great variety in the 
pliyvaeal diuaoteristios different parts of the district. At the 
time of the first regular settlement the highest rants to ha found 
nywhara ware Be. 16^ per aore flv tobacco land and Ba. 18*6 
Ibr mqiaMna in Hmdanbad. Oommim ratee for avsaage land 
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naur the village site were from Bb. 6 to Rs. 8 per acre ; but in. the 
ieee<dfiveloped paxganas large areas of land were rented at a rupee 
or even less, outlTing fields in Falia, Bukra and Bfaur generally 
avenging no more than eight annas. These low rates were usually 
offered with the direct object of inducing eoltivatois to settle, and 
the system is said to have produced most suocessfal results in 
paigana Bhur. At the last settlement the average recorded oadi 
rate for the whole district was Ea. 3‘36 per acre. In the upland 
villages the averages were Bs. 6 for govndf Rs. 4 for marijhar 
and Re. 2 for poto/^hile in the lowlying tracts they were about 
Be. 4*5, Ba. ^ and Be. 1'6 respectively. The rates of oourse 
vary from pargana to paigana, and for this reference may be 
ma^ to the various paxgam artioles. Generally speaking, it 
may be said tiiat rents are highest in the upland portions of the 
Lakhimpur tahsil and in the east of Mnhaandi, the rate in 
Eheri being actually higher than anywhere else; they are 
lowest, as is only to be expected, in the preoarioos tracts beyond 
the Ohauka and in the forest pa^ona of Eukra Mailani. Even 
in the same pargana, however, many striking variations are to be 
found dependixkg on numerous conditions, such as the caste oE the 
tenant, his leridenoe or ncm'-residenoe in the village which he 
cultivates, the rize of the holdings, the oiroumstanoas of the 
landlord, and the general hisbotio conditions. Caste is a most 
important factor, and for the whole district the advantage of 
the bi^ caste tmant amounts to nearly two annas in the 
rupee. In the south it is about 20 per cent., while in Pirozabad, 
where the high caste tenants have always been vexy strong, the 
advantage is as much as 42 per cent. The best oaltivators, as 
usual, pay the highest rates. Muiaos and Eurmis at the last 
settlement came first with general average rates of B& 4*03 and 
Be. 4*18 respectively ; at the other hand came Bajpits with 
Ra. 2*92 and Eayasths with Bs. 2*35. The holdings are every- 
where iargfr->4m almost necesaary feature of a backward district. 
At the first r^ular settlement ih^ averaged 4*6 acres fier 
zesident and 2*72 acres for non-resident cultivators, while at the 
last aaapssmeat ^ %gumb wer^ 439 and 2*4 aovea respectively. 
As unal, the holdings are largest in the case of Bajpats and all 
hic^Hoaste onltavatora, but the aveaage fbr Euzmia ia remarkably 
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high, mnoonting to over five acres. That this results from an 
insnlBBoient supply of cultivators is shown by the fact that the 
average cash rental is markedly higher in villages where the 
avenge holdings are smaller than in those in which they 
exceed the general average of the district. Residence is another 
important factor, for an unusually large proportion of the land is 
held by non-resident tenants, amounting to 23 per cent, of the 
whole tenant area at the last settlement. This inevitably has 
a great effect on the average rent-rate, as throughout the district 
residents paid Bs. 3'62 in cash-rented lands and non-residents 
only Re. 2*49, giving the latter an advantage of 31*2 per cent., 
this being again a proof of the backwardness of the tract. Rents 
are also largely affected by the nature of the proprietary tenure, 
being least in the estates of taluqdars and highest on those of the 
poor proprietors. This is the oase thronghont Oudh, and here in 
Kheri, while talnqdaii lands paid on an average Rs. 3*18, 
holdings in samindari and ooparoenary properties fetched Rs. 3*67 
and Rs. 3*96 respectively ; bat it shoold be remembered that in 
this district the estates of the smaller proprietors are almost aU 
situated in the more stable and fertile tracts. The infiuenoe of 
historic oondition is vague, but conriderable. For instance, 
there is a tendency for cash rents to remain low if they have been 
converted from grain rents at a time when low prices prevaiL 
Further, cash rents imposed when the oultivstois were prosperous 
are as a rule constantly raised by small enhancements, while those 
imposed when the tenants are poor either remain stationary 
break down altc^ether. 

The actual pii^oition of the land held on grain-rents to the 
total tenant area varies greatly acooidiz^ to local oiroamstanoBS. 
At the last settlement slightly more than 40 per oent. was thna 
held, but the ratio is far greater in the more precarions tracts tlian 
in the settled parganas of the south. In addition to this, about 
ona 4 evaith of the land was cultivated ly tenants paying rent 
under the not^thi system. During the onriiemy of the firstiegular 
' settlement there was a marked tendency to convert prodnoe rqats 
into oeah payments, ud the movement is still in active operaticm. 
trader non^ conditiiMis oonventions resnlt from*- i reduotioa 
in the eiee of egrioultutal holdings which attends inoreeaiig 
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popidationj u with the reduced area additional effort is leqidred 
on tile part of the oultivator, and the inducement is provided 
cash rent^ which not on^ assure to the tenant the Iruits of hu 
labour, but iaorease the aotaal profits of bis onitivation, enaUing 
him to tide over bad seasons with the savings of prosperous years. 
^The systemof honhut is unpopular, because of its oneertaiafy, its 
liabilily to abuse, and its delays injurious to the ripened or(^; 
and recent high prices have stimulated the tenants to demand 
cash rents. The enjoyment of high profits by appraisement with 
high prices, and the restrictions placed by the Bmt Act on 
enhancement, induce the landlords to insist on high initial catii 
rents as the price of conversion. Bents which are much too high, 
permanently for the large holdings are thus being imposed; 
much of the land now getting cash rents is really too precarious 
to bear them; and a fall in. prices will almost certainly lead to a 
oollapee of these new rents if not to a reversion to kanhut.^* 
In the northern and eastern pa^anas it will probably be long 
before grain-renla disappear, as their maintenanoe is practioally 
aeoessitated by the extreme pieoarioasness of the outturn. It is 
also probable tiiat rates will remain very low in tiie north 
on aooount of the unfavourable nature of the climate and the 
SKpeose and unoerbauity involved in settling new tenants. 

The condition of the people varies with their local surround* 
ii^ In spte of thtir large holdings and low rents, tiie Kheri 
tenants are not as a rale more prosperous than those in highly- 
developed distrietB, as with the exception of a few oastes the 
cnlfcivators will not exert themselves beyond the point of mere 
subsutenoe at a given standard of oomfort. Aa already mentioned, 
improvement will doubtless oome with external preaaure resulting 
in redueed holdings and higher rents. In the south of the dis- 
triot the standard of living and oomfort of the ooltivatozs doss 
not materially difibr from that of thtir neighbonra in Sitapur ; 
bndi beyond tiie Ghauka, and also in a portion of the area between 
tiiat river and the U1 other oonditiona prevail. Urn unhealtin* 
nam of the efimete and tiie preoarionoaeis of the imltivatiaD are 
a bar to ateady work: the people ate aa a rple of poor phyriqua 
and are ineapable of, or dishieHned to, muoh exertion; tiirir 
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liooBes ere mueraUe-Iooking atmotafes of wattlo ttid tiiatofa; and 
th^ themndyea have bat a poor opinion of their own eapaeitj. 
Aj to their material oondition, different officers in former yean 
haye taken widdy different yiews. Mr. HoMinn, who settled 
a lujge portion of the district, ocmaidered the condition of the 
majority of the agrioultaral peasantry to be '^wretched in the 
extreme. Their clothing is insufficient, and their food is an 
anwholeaome diet, unless most oaiefuUy harvested. The lotal 
population are compelled in large numbers to watch their fields 
at night in order to preserve them from the depredationB of wild 
animals. They are perched i^on platforms elevated eight feet 
above the ground and thinly covered with brushwood or thatch. 
During the winter numths the oold in these cages is extreme. 
As a role, the watchers possess a blanket— often the only one in 
the family— hut not un&equently it is found that the whole 
household oannot muster a single blanket to protect the field- 
watcher from the inclemency of the weather.''* On the other 
hand, Mr. Bedfem, in his settlement report of 1879, wrote: 

ooltivatora of Kheri on the whole fare better and are 
better dad than in disbriots which have made great process and 
yidd a larger revenue per aore. Bartumlarly in the northern 
parganas, where rents are low beyond belief, the distribution of 
wealth approaobes, moffno intervaSo, the philosophio ideal. 
The men, though they may be worn by night watchings and 
shaken ly ^ue, retain a large share of the earth's produce, and 
the prafosion of ornaments which the women display on ntiVle 
and arm is exodlent evidenoe that a suiphis remains to be saved 
after neoeedtiee have been provided.” f He added, however, 
that in the southern parganas indebtedness was very prevalent, 
and this&ct as well as the absence of oapital prevented oultiva- 
tors from migrating to the nnoooupied lands in the centre and 
north of the district and so retarded the general development. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


REYSNinS Ajro ADXimBTBATlGS. 


The distriot is ia the charge of a Deputy CommisBioner, who 
is subject to the oontrol of the CoDimisBioner of the Luoknow 
division. The magisterial and revenue staff consists ordinarily of 
three Beputy Collectors and three tahsi Idare. Besides th ese Ihere 
are several bonoraiy magistratea. In 1905 Rajendra Bahadur 
Bingh and Lala Tulsi Ram had third-class powers in the munici- 
pality and police circle of Lakhimpur : Raja Mnneshwar Bakhsb 
Singh of Mallanpor had second-class powers within the limits of 
his estate in the Isanagar polioe circle; Muhammad Ehalil-nllah 
Rhan had similar powers in the Bhiia and Qola thauas; Saiyid 
Tasadduq Husain had third-class powers in the Mitauli eircle; 
and Lala Babu Lai in Dhaurahra and Nighasan. The distriet 
lies within the juxisdiotion of the civil and sesrions Judge of 
Sitapnr. There is a subordinate jndge at headquarters and one 
munsif, also posted at Lakhimpur. Muhammad Ehalil-ullah 
Rhan ie also an honorary mnosif for pargana Bhur, and Sardar 
Jogendra Singh of Aira fca- pargana Dhanrahra. The remaining 
staff irndadas the supari^ztesdsait ef poliee, the civil sergeua, 
asristant surgeon, district surveyor, the deputy oonBervator of 
forests, the assistant oimservator, the head-master of the high 
e«shoo1, and the postmaster. 

The district as a separate sabdiviGimi dates only from after 
the mutiny. At annexation the paiganas now oomprising the 
distriet of Rheri were divided between the two districts of 
Mnhamdi and Mallanpur, which also included parts of Hardoi 
and Sitapnr. The Mallanpur dUtriot comprised the land between 
the Ghagra or Rauriala and the Ohauka; Its headquarters were 
at .MalUmpur, now in pa^ana Tambanr of Sitapur. The rest was 
known as Muhamdi, and the D^ufy Gommuitioner wae statumed 
at that place. Both titoationa were very incooTenient) and most 
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inamesBible. After the reoeeapetiAi of Oadh the heedqiiBztan 
ime fixed at tak\amya!^—% soon oentrel epot^ altboogh eoniie of 
the vxUagee are nearly sixty imles distant. The district was for 
some rime srill known as Habamdii Ihe name bring dianged to 
Kheri in 1864, aithough it is fregnently called liakMmpnr from 
the location of the headquarters at that place. 

The revenue subdivisions consist of three tahrils and seventeen 
parganas. The oentral or Lakhimpar taheil Gomprises the five 
patganas eC Kheri, Foila, Srinagar, Bhv and Kukra Mailaid. 
The sooth-westem tahsil is known as Miduundi and is a oompaet 
block made up of the seven parganas of Mubamdi, Atwa Piparia, 
Magdapnr, Haidanbad, Kasta, Aurangabad and Pasgawan. 
The third tahsil is Nighasan, whieh is a long and narrow tract in 
the north and east, and includes the five parganas of Nighasan, 
Pafia, Ehairigarh, Dhaurahxa and Firozabad. The aub'diviacmal 
arrangementB prior to British rule will be dealt with in the Iri- 
lowing obapter. Kadh of the tabals and parganas will ba sepa- 
xatdy deseiibed in the second half of this vriome. Up to 1869 
there were four other parganas in the district which were subee- 
qoe&tly seaortedinto the larger sub-divirioiiB. These were Barwar, 
now amalgamated with Pasgawan ; Kkandarabad, which was the 
southern portion of the present Haidatabad; Basara, whieh com- 
prised the south-eastern comer of the existing pargana of Kheri; 
and Earanpnr, the name ^ven to the northern half of Paila. 

The fisoal history Kheri consequently dates from its oonstitu- 
rion asas^arate distriot. At annexation a summary settlement of 
the land revenue was made in. Uuhamdi and HaUanpur by the 
D^ty Commisrioneis, based on theold reomds, but all traoes of 
thsEwece destroyed in the mutiny, and noteven tiiC total revenus 
Is known. 

In 1868-59 a seoond summary settlement was made again 
l^theDepufy Oomnusrioner, Mr. W.C. Wood, who was euceeedad 
by Major Thurbum. The assessment was also baaed on the old 
xMordsof the quiungoe, from whidi the assets of earii village were 
iCN^ily caleolated, the Govwnment demand bring taken at 60 
par cent, of tile total amount. The taluqdars at the first summafy 
setalemeBt had been treated with mneh eoasidaratioB In tide 
Aatriet and the nanbar of vUlogta taken from them in 1866 ww 
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ttnaU in flunpariflim wiib fhe lunipatkoiB wbidh h»A 1)eai over- 
looked. Conaeqnantly at the Beoond settlement, whieih vas essen- 
tially tabqdariin ciharaoter, the change in proprietazy right! 
iras but small, with the exception the three estates of Mitanli, 
Dhaorahra and Iiakhanwaia wldoh had been oonfisoated for rebel- 
lion. The levenae assessed was neoessarily very low, in oonsi- 
deration of the backward state of the district The total amounted 
to Be. 4,91,9^, and this was subsequently increased by the 
aaseesment of portions cf grants which had been settled with 
leasees and afterwards lesamed. The details for each paigana 
will be found in the appendix,* 

The first regular settlement of the distriot begmi in 1864 
iritii the demarcation of village boundaries and lasted for a very 
long period, as the resolution of Qovemment on the final report was 
not pulfiished till April 1882. The delay was oaused by the fact 
that the original assessments, which had been oranpleted hurriedly 
in 1872, were found to require considerable revisicm, and this 
process lasted till 1878. The assessment was as usnal preceded by 
a revenue survey, simultaneonBly with which the field surv^ of 
tile Settlement Officer was carried on. The first Settlement Officer 
wasQiptain BouJderaon, who continued to hold the poet till Ooto- 
bar, 1869, when he was soooeeded by Mr. MoMinn, who carried on 
the work with theassistanos of Mr. J. 0. Williams, till 1872. He 
was tiien followed ly Major E.G. Clark, who was mainly ‘engaged 
in the work of the revision. Other offioers who were employed 
in the settiemmxt were Mr.Batts, Captain Murray and Mr.T. B. 
Bedfom, who finished up the work and wrote the report. 

The actual aesessment b^an in the cold weather of 1867-68, 
when Captain Boulderson first estimated the rental of paigana 
Aurangabad. During the nexttwo years he completed the asaeas- 
ment of the paiganas of Paagawan, Easts, PaU^ Sikandambad, 
and the portion of Eheri then known as Basara. In aswewnng he 
formed no lent-ratea, but merely caloulated the rental of each 
village from the information derived locally. He ad<yted 
diffisrent ^sterna in the paiganas in which cash and kind rents 
riliefly prevailed. l%e latter were Barwar and Ptagawan, and 
were ha baaed hia assesament on the traditional xatea for each 
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village, making a distinction between the home lands and the 
outlying fields. His rates were oabolated on the local bigh/it 
and this was often difficnlt to ascertain, so that he eventually 
adopted a normal bigha for the whole pargana — a step which 
resolted in some inequality. For lands which paid grain rents 
he merely relied on the statements of patwaris and aamindars; but 
he included considerable areas of fallow and waste, which in some 
cases unduly swelled the assets. In the other parganas his assess- 
ments were based on estimates made in each village, from which 
he computed the average gross produce per bigha of the several 
soil areas. This was valned at a uniform rate and a proportion, 
generally one-half, was treated as the landlord’s share. This 
proved too high, for in many places the actual proportion was 
one-third or even one-fourth. The produce was converted into 
cash at rates derived from the wholesale transactions of the past 
seven years in the principal bazars. These were again too high, 
and a year after the assessments were declared he reduced them 
all round, to the extent of £s. 7,243, thus allowing a margin rang^ 
ing from 10 to 16 per cent, on Ins original estimates. 

His sneoessor was Mr. McMinn, who did the assessment of 
eleven parganas under great pr^ure, as he w&o allowed but a 
year for completing the settlement of more than half the district. 
He adopted different systems for different parganas, aocordin^ 
to the prevailing forms of rent. He began with freely correcting 
the survey record, especially in the matter of irrigation; but his 
corrections were based on ren^h osthnates cmiy, and could not^ 
eonseqnently be checked. Mr. McMinn first assessed the par- 
ganas of Muhamdi, Atwa Fiparis, Magdapur, Haidarabad, 
Kheri and Karanpur in which, according to his view, cash rents 
generally prevailed. He proceeded to ascertain the rent rates 
for each olass of eoil, irrigated and unirrigated, in each pargana 
by striking on average of individual fields inspected by himself. 
He included, in anticipation of rapid development, large areas 
of waste, and his irrigated rates were applied to all land within 
reach of irrigation ; so that when it is remembered that the assess- 
ment was made after a series of good seasons with abnormally high 
prices and that riiese were followed by several tmfavourable years, 
it is hardy surprising to read that many of the proprietors refused 
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to engage at the terms offered. Another defect lay in the undoubted 
preponderance of grain rents in the tract in question, for by ignor- 
ing this fact much inferior land was assumed to be equal to the 
best. In the grain-rented pargaoas of Dhaurahra and Firozabad 
Mr. McMinn followed a different system. He divided the 
villages into two circles, according as they came under the 
induenoe of the Chanka or of tbo Kanriala, He then prepared 
a set of village rates, a valuation of the gross produce during 
the four preceding years, and a set of circle rates. The villi^ 
rates were deduced from selected cash rents ; but as the latter 
were, as now, usually paid for spocial crops only, they were quite 
unreliable. The valuation of the produce based on retail 
prices in foreign markets for five years, in two of which the 
prevailing rates were altogether abnormal. Tho landlord was 
assigned two-fifths instead of tho ordinary one-third of the pro- 
duce ; but the pargana rates were derived from the recorded assets 
of three largo estates, so that the result was inevitably mislead- 
ing. Lastly, he included a large proportion of fallow which he 
assessed at two-thirds of the ordinary rate. He applied the same 
cystem generally to Kukra Mailaui, with the result that while 
lie secured an enormous enhancement only three pnqirietors 
accepted the assessments in tho three pai^nas. In the wikehi 
rented parganas of Khairigarh and Paila Mr. McMinn found 
much deterioration, but ascribed it to wilful abandonment of 
laud in view of the approaching assessment and maintained the 
cultivated area of tho survey records. He classified the villages 
according to healthiness, accessihility, and their proximity to the 
forests. He based his rates on what he oonceived would be the 
future rents of the pai^ana, so that they were very much higher, 
not only than those then prevailing, but also than those the 
present day. As elsewhere, the proprietors doclined to sign 
engagements. 

The rest of the district, comprising the parganas of Bbur, a 
Nigbasan and Srinagar, were assessed by Mr. J. G, Williams, ^ 
His method was more orthodox than that of the other officers. 
He framed circles within whioh he constituted classes of villages, 
eaoh demarcated according to soil areas. He then deduced 
crop-rates for eaoh circle and thende evolved revenue rates, which 
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were inflexibly applied. He ibllowed Mr. McMinn in taking retail 
prioes,in anticipating a rapid development, mid in over-estimating 
irrigation ; but his asoiiption of certain principal orops to each 
soil area and bis deduction of circle rates from a valuation of 
their average produoo were peculiarly big own. Theso measures 
resulted in an enormous increase of revenue, chiefly because of 
the admitted appropriation of con eidea ably more than lialf the 
actual assets ; and here again the proprietors generally refused to 
engage. 

The result was a total demand of Rs. 11,88,667, or no less 
than 140 per cent, in excess of that imposed at the summary 
assessment. As already mentioned, it broke down completely; 
in 780 villages out of a total of nearly one thousand a^^essed by 
Mr. McMinn emd Mr. Williams the proprietors refused to sign 
the engagement, while in Palia and Khairignrh the new revenue 
had not yet been introduced. The situation was serious and 
speedy action was necessary. Colonel E. Clark was sent to the 
distiiot as Settlement OfSoer at the ond of 1S72, and in order to 
set his hands free to take up the work a temporary suspension of 
25 per cent, was made in the eastern pargana^. Elsewhere it was 
eventually directed that waste (should not lie assessed and that 
the new demand shoold be gradually introduced wherever it 
exceeded the summary assessment by 25 per cent. Very little 
change was made in Captain Boulderson^s w'ork, save that the 
enhancement of the revenue was spread over a number of years. 
Colonel Clark began with the revision of the west central par- 
ganas assessed by Mr. McMinn, using the data already collected 
as far as possible, and also referring to the rent-rolls of the preced- 
ing seven years. In the tract as'^essed by Mr. Williams the old 
system was in general maintained, but only the actual aspessable 
area was treated, the >«ale of prices a-«d hy Captain Bonlderson 
were substituted flir the retail rates, and rent and not revenue 
rates were applied. The eastern parganas were treated in the 
same way os the cash-rented tracts assessed by Mr. McMinn. 
The rent-rolls of previous years were taken as the main basis of 
assessment, the only method possible in a summary settlement of 
this nature, and care was taken to separate from the rest those 
lands in which cash rents were paid for special crops. Palia and 
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Khairigarh were entirely resettled, new circles being framed and 
oirolo rates determined from the existix^ papers. 

Tbe settlement was necessarily of the nature of a makeshift. 

A great reduction had to be made in the demand, and this was 
effected satisfactorily for the most part; but at the same time it 
was clear from the first that thoro would be a largo enhancement 
on the summary settlement of 1859. In most parganas liberal 
measures of graduation were adopted, and the final demand was 
not reached in the la^t pargana, Kukra Mailani, till 1887. This 
stop was not, however, taken in Aurangabad, Fasgawan, Kasta, 
Sikandarabad, Fail a, Kheri and Srinagar, where the revision 
was first effected; while in Palia and Atwa Piparia ihnre was 
no reason for it, as the summary demand was not exceeded. The 
net result was that the final revenue was fixed at Bs. 8,02,411 or 
73 per cent, more than tho summary assessment. The revision 
was completed in 1877, when the total demand for the dis- 
trict was only Its. 7,09,999. The settlement was sanctioned fi)r 
a period of thirty years from the original date, but much of the 
advantage of a long term was lost on account of the constant 
alterations. 

The assessment was not the only work of the settlement J 
officers, for as elsewhere in Oudh they were invested with the i 
powers of a civil court for the determination of all rights in 
land. The work of the courts was, however, light as compared 
with other party of Oudh, possibly on account of the large pro- 
portion of the land held in taluqdari tenure 1^ long-established 
families. The total number of claims preferred from Ifovember, 
1865 to August, 1878, during which period the courts remained 
open, was 9,484 — a far smaller number than in most districts of 
Oudh. Much of the litigation, too, arose from sales and mort- 
gages, which had been very numerous, especially in the copar- 
cenary estates of the Muhamdi tahsil. The number of claims to 
sobsettlement in taluqas was 531, and of these only 39 were 
decreed, probably owing to the fact that Act XXVI of 1866 was 
introduced at an early period of the settlement. Under pro- 
prietaiy rights decrees numbered 687, out of 988 oases instituted, 
^eee being of the nature of sir or d^dori. There were also 
94 decreed, or 57 per cent, of the claims, while other 
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subordinate rights asserted in taluqas amoimted to 752, of irhioh 
61 1 were substantiated. In noo-taluqdari o'-tates 826 claims to 
ooonpano^ and other under-proprirtair rights were admitted out 
of 1,241 oases brought before the conrt''. Such heritable rights 
w^ established l)y descendant^ of persons who had obtained 
rent-free grants from the revenue officials and in a few instanoes 
by headmen in villages which had long been hold under direct 
management. 

In spite of the many disadvantages tinder which this settle- 
ment laboured at the outeet, it proved in the end fairly success- 
ful. For some yeare following on 1S70 tho district suffered 
from marked depression, and in 1876 it was ascertained that 
there had bean an actual decline in the cultivated area. From 
1880 onwards, however, the tract made steady progress, and this 
was maintained till 1892, when a series of wet years seriously 
affected the lowlying parganas. This -was arrested by the famine 
of 1896-97, which npetate.l in a different direction. The culti- 
vated area was every whero contracted • but in the north the 
drought improved tiic public health and at the same time bum- 
per crops of maize and kodon were produced. Here, so long as 
the rainfall is light or normal, riteady development may be 
expected; but a wet cycle will arrest the movement. In the 
south, which suffered somewhat acutely from tho famine, tho 
recovery has been slow, but sure. It must be remembered that 
different circumstances suit different parts of the district and 
that total figures are misleading, as what would bo a good year in 
the southern rice tract would posably affect the north injuriously. 
On the whole, omitting the abnormal years of floods and famines, 
the revenue was collected with ease, and when the term of the 
settlement wa.s about to expire, it was oonfidently anticipated 
til at a considerable enhancement would be secured, not only by 
reason of the general extension of cultivation, but also of the 
great rise in prices and the development of a large and lucrative 
export trade brought about by the construction of tlie railway. 

The work of the new settlement began in 1897, when 
Mr. S. H. Butler was appointed settlement officer. In the next 
year Mr. A. W. Pim was sent to the district as assistant settle- 
ment officer, and the whole assessment was completed by 
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Deoember 1900, when the lart pargana report was submitted. The 
operations were characterised liy rapidity and eotaiomy, the total 
cost being only Bs. 44 per square mile, although this exduded the 
expenditure on tho survey which preceded the settlement, the 
total average lieing Bs. 130 per square mile. 

The village papers were prepared by tho survey oflBoials, 
but the soil classifications had to be closely scrutinized by the 
settlement officers, anil in many cases fresh demarcation was 
found necessary. The system of assessment closely resembled 
that adopted thraighout Oudh. Circles were framed topo- 
graphically as far as tlie varying conditions of the villages 
permitted, aul standard rates were elicited, a separate scale 
being determined for high and low casto tenants, while the 
assumption area w’as dealt with at high-caste rates. It was con- 
sidered nocesanry to make large allowances for the ciroum- 
ctanco' of individual villages, especially in tho less developod 
tracts; and in grain- rented areas tho average recorded grain 
rental of the village wa« frequently emjjlnyed for the valuation 
of grain -rented land. The village records were found to be 
fairly accurate, though inferior to those of mo'^t Oudh di^^tricts, 
and only in Muliamdi and Pasgawan wero attempts at conceal- 
ment of rental detected. The B!>ae-<f3ment a‘« made on an area of 
790,810 acres, somewhat in excess ofthe average cultivation of the 
preceding fifteen years, but less cousideiably than the amount 
rawhed in J59± The experi cocos of lavonrablc years subsequent 
to the settlement ihow that tho area assessed w'as safe, the error, if 
any, being on the side of modei ation. Of the whole, 52-9 per cent, 
was held by ordinary' tenants on cash rent^, 34-3 on grain payments, 
1*3 por cent, by occupancy tenants, the rest being included in 
the a^umption area-. The grain-rented lands were valued at a 
low rato, not only in anticipation of a fall in prices, but also with 
the intention of leaving a margin for precanoosnesa. The amonnt 
added for eiioai was consideiahly le^ than what might have 
been expected from the recorded collections, the reason being 
that muoh of the income under this head was rejected as not fairly 
assessable. A very small deduction was made for proprietary 
oultiyation and Bs. 32,381 were allowed for improvements. The 
net accepted assets u'ere Bs. 22,19,870, or Bs. 1,82,940 less than 
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tike amoanfe raoorded ior the year of verifioatioa^ and only a little 
mace than the average colleotions for the preceding fifteen 
yeara. 

The propcntion taken aa revenue was 46’4 per cent., the gross 
final demand for the ordinarily-settled portion of the district 
being Bs. 10,28^10. This inclndes the nominal demand of 
Bs. 5^717 on revenue-free villages and Bs. 13^52 paid by jungle 
grants and fee-simple estates, a^^ well as Bs. 8,741 a« 80 »sed at the 
same time on the alluvial mahals. Tho net demand was intro- 
duced gradually, the amount for the first five years being 
Be. 9,80,222, for the second five years Rs. 9,97,282, and for tho 
eleventh year Bs. 10,01,657. The last represents an enhancement 
of 21 per cent, on the expiring revenuo. The settlement was 
sanctioned for a period of thirty years for the district as a 
whole, thongh alterations were made in the length of the term 
foreevecal paeganas in order to secure greater uniformity. It 
will expire on the 30th of June, 1929, in Muhamdi, and in 
Lakhimpur and Nighasau one year later in each case. Tho final 
realizable revenue for each pargana, including tho nominal sums 
paid on the grants, will be found in the appendix.* 

The incidence of the final demand on cadi acre of land 
cultivated at the time of settlement was Bo. 1-8-1. This was 
lighter than in any other part of Oudh — a result that was only to 
be expected in so backward a di^tIiot. The pressure of the revenue 
on the land ha^ become lighter since settloment, owing to a large 
increase in cultivation and conversion of grain rents into cash pay- 
ments at veiy high rates. The incidence in 1904, when the final 
' d^and had not yet oomo into operation, was only Be. 1-1-7 per 
cultivated acre. Neither the cultivated area nor the rents can 
be regarded as at all stable, but there can be no question as to 
the moderation of the assessment. The figures of tho oorrected 
rent-roll are not reliable, but the revenue is at the present time 
probably not more than one-third of the rental demand. The 
revenue has been collected with ease. A large part of the district 
is held in talnqdori tenure, and though many of the taluqdars are 
to a oontiderable extent in debt, there has been no difficulty 
in realizing the Government demand. Trouble is sometimes 
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expeiienoed witli regard ta the small proprietors in Pu^awan, but 
this is certainly not the resolt of high asaessment. 

The asseaament of the alluvial mahals along the Chauka and 
other riven was conducted at the samo time as the regular settle- 
ment. At the first regular ahaebsment, those had boon generally 
settled for the fuU period together with the rest of the district; 
but at the last revision. 33 mahals were demarcated and treated 
under the ordinary rules applied to such alluvial lands. They 
were all assessed by Mr. Butler in tho latter part of 1300, sanc- 
tion being received in the following year. Ten of these mahals, 
comprising seven in Srinagar assessed at Es. 1,995, and one each 
in Palia, Dhaurahra and Nigha^n, were settled conditionally 
for tho full term aud their a'.te^ment will only come up for 
revision in tho case of any abnormal extent of alluvion and 
diluvion. Tho remainder, comprising ion in Palia, ten in 
Dhaurahra, two in Bhur, at E'^. 525, and one in Firozabad pay- 
ing B". 675, wore assewied for five years only, these being for 
the mofi part in the Juands oi bmaller proprietors. Tho total 
revenue of the alluvial mahaU in 1904 Bs. 8,741, of which 
Bs. 3,490 were paid in Dhaurahra, B*<. 3,015 in Srinagar, Bs. 800 
in Kighasan andB^.. 336 in Palia. 

In addition to the ordinary revenue demand, the usual cesses ' 
arc paid in t]u-» district which are levied in other part« of Oudh. 
At the fir=t regular settlement they amounted to 2^ per cent, of 
the grossi land revenue, l>eing made of the road and soboo] 
funds, each of one per cent., and the district dak and marginal 
cosgos, of ^ jier cent. each. In 1871 the local rate of 2^ per cent, 
wasimpobod, and in 1878 a famine ratooftwoj)er cent, was added, 
thu<» making up the cou'^olidatcd local rate of seven per cent, 
whioh is now in foroe. The patwari rate three per cent, has 
been paid since 1889, and at the last settlement the village police 
rate of six per cent, was instituted in place of the old system of 
payment by jagt/ra. Cesses consequently at the present time 
amount to 16 p@r cent, of the gross rovenne demand. The total 
paid in each pargana in 1904 will bo found in the appendix ; in 
that year it amounted to Bs. 1,62,314, while the final amount 
will be Bfl. 1,64,890.'' Prom 1905, however, the famine lato 
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hte been discraitvnned, bo that the total will be reduced pioi>oi'' 
tionately. 

For the purimsed of police administration the dietriot is 
divided into twelve police drcles. The number is small, con- 
sidering the size of the district, as the average area of each circle 
amounts to no less than 247 square miles. If, however, the 
foresto be excluded, the area fall-i to 200 ^quare miles. Large as 
it still is, there has been a great improvement during the last 
thirty years, for in 1874 there were only aeven police-htatinna 
in the district Since that date new stations have been estab* 
Hshed at Pa<^wan in die Muhamdi tah^il, Ximgaon and 
Phulbihar in Lakhimpur, and at Palia and Isant^ar in Kighasan, 
while the old thana at Singahi has been transferred to the 
tahsil headquarters. The population of each circle at the last 
census will be found in the appendix.* The riroles have been 
framed generally without reference to the revenue sab-divi^ton of 
the district In the Muhamdi taheil the Pai^wau circlo 
includes the whole of the pargana of that name as well as 16 
villages of Muhamdi. The jurisdiction of the Muhamdi police- 
statiou extends over the remaining 111 villages of that pargana, 
and the whole of Mi^apui and Atu'a Piparia. The Atu-Eoig- 
abad pargana belongs to the Mitauli circle, which also includes 
Kasta and hve viHages in pargana Kheri. Haidorabad, the 
remaining portion of this tahsil, is divided between the Gola and 
Kimgaon circles; but the former also embraces the whole of 
Kukta MailaDi, except three villages in the noith, 15 villages nf 
Paila and 50 village^ of Bhur. The rest of the Lakhimpur 
tahsil is divided up between the circles of Lakhimpur and Nim- 
gaoD, Phulbihar and Bhiia. The thana at Nimgaon has jurisdic- 
ticai over the remaining 114 villages of Paila and 60 villages of 
Kheri. The Lakhimpur rirole includes the rest of pargana Kheri 
and the greater part of Srinagar, excluding 60 villages which 
form part of the Phulbihar thana. The latter also extends over 
40 villages of Bhur, the remainder of which, as well as the 
three villages in the north of Eukra, belong to the Bhira oirole. 
In the Kighasan tabsil the FaUa thana includes all the pargana 
of that name, the northern portion of Khairigarh and the north- 
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weet of Nighasan. The remainder of the latter and Khairigarh 
are included in the Nighasan tbana, as well as six village? of 
Dhaurahra. The Dhaurahra and Isanagar circles practioallj 
correspond with the two eahtcrn pargana's of Dhaurahra and 
Firozabad. It i<? at present contemplated to increase the number 
of thana*:, and this will necebsitate a redi'^tn.bntion of areas. 

Details of the police force entertained wdll bo found in the 
appendix.* The whole is under the dibtiict superintendent, 
who is as4stod by ono reserve and one visiting inspector. The 
ordinary r^ular police force consists of 182 men of all grades, 
but in addition to this there is the civil reserve of 64 men, and 
the armed police, 95 strong. They are maintained at an annual 
cost of somewhat over Rs. 61,000. The municipal police are 
tho-c of Lakhimpur, which will shortly be amalgamated with 
the provincial forco. The town iiolico includes those in the 
notified area of Muhamdi and in the two Act XX towns of 
Khori and Dhaurahra. The village ohaukidars, numbering 
1,730 men or one to every 623 inhabitants, are now the paid 
servants of Government, the coat of their upkeep being met from 
the Oudh rural police late, wliloh ha** been in force since the 
last settlement. As usual in Oudh, they are mainly drawn from 
the Paai caste. Lastly, there are 32 road chaukidara w'ho 
patrol the roads from Shahjohanpur to Sitapur and to Gola, as 
well as that running along the railway in the Bhira circle. 
Special arrangements are made for patrolling the roads round 
Gola during the aeasou of pilgrimage. 

The criminal work of the district is generally light, and of 
recent years there have been no <%ricus outbreaks of crime. 
This is illuatrated by the statistic^ of convictions shown in the 
append! x.f It will be seen that murders have been fairly fre- 
quent in most years : they are generally committed in the most 
open way, and almost invariably the murderer is an outraged 
husband or lover. Serious dacoities do not often occur, such 
inatances os have come to light being the work of local bad 
cliarooters, who ha^’e gradually gi-own doaperatc. The presence 
of auoh large areas of jungle and forests affords professional 
criminals shelter and on ea«y liiding-plaoe for stolen property, 
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this bmng especiallj the case in the Gola and Falia cirolos and 
in the jungle along the Kathna in Mitauli. Cattle theft is rare, 
although Kheri is a great breeding district and huge herds are 
to he seen everywhere. The commonest ofifences are petty thefts 
and burglaries, which arc rendered easier to commit and harder 
to detect by reason of the great size of the police circles, the 
absence of brick houses, and tho fact that in many parts of the 
di-trict the people livo in mere straw ^heds which are scattered 
about tho numorous hamlet'!i and are seldom collected into a 
central site. Arson and mi^hief to crops are aho common 
offence-^, oitlier committed by u ay of revenge, oroUe by the village 
badmaehf on account of failure to pay him blackmail. Of the 
general ma£>'' of the population the most troublesomo car^tes arc 
Brahmant> and Fa<ds. The former are as a rule idle, and owing 
to their careles'i metlxods of cultivation cannot kcop pace with 
the increa'dng demand for land and the higher rents paid by low- 
ca^te tenants, while the latter i<till continue their hereditary- 
profession of thieving. The criminal tribes who liauut the dis- 
trict arc not e^pocially noticeable. Mention should, however, 
bo made of the Sansiah colony at Sahibganj in Atwa Pipnria, 
where they were settled on their removal from Saltanpur in 1896 : 
they live in a village of their own, under proacribed rulos and 
supervision, and are nnt allowed to leave the limits of the colony 
without pa-se^. The colony ha< dwindled of late year'', as the 
majoiity of the colonists were found to be Bhatiy, Beriyas, Hab eras, 
or Nat-, and as those tribes are not pioclaimcd they could not be 
legally kept in oouftnemont and ueic tliercforc dischaigod and 
settled on yaiious estates In Kheii, Gonda, and otlier disti lots. There 
they have been given land, but they are constantly prone to petty 
crime and the police have to keep them under clo«e supervision. 
In this district there are Bhatus at Jagdeopur and Nata at Baragaon 
in paigana Bhur ; and Haburas at BijhauU in Paila. 

Prior to annexation female infanticide waa commonly prac- 
tised in this district, as in every other part of Oadb. The worst 
offenders wore the ftajputs, and especially those of the Ahbans 
clan. 6ir W. Sleeiouin states that the crime was in general vogue 
among all Kajputs in tho Muhamdi di-<triut,* and liia a-iK:rtinu is 
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borne out by general testimony. After the mutiny steps were 
taken to secure it-s extinction, and the taluqdars engaged to do 
their utmost with this cud in view. The practice is now 
generally considered to be obsolete, and this result has been 
achieved without resort to any coerci\e inea&iire>. The Infanti- 
cide Act was never applied to Eheri, and all that wa-s done was 
to take from time to time a census of the infant population in the 
most suspected villages.. A bpocial investigation in 80 villages 
made in 1868 showed that females numbeied only 39*2 per cent, 
of the population j but in the case of children under four years of 
ago the proportion wa« 44 per cent. — a figure which w’aji consi- 
dered fairly satisfactory. The een».ii'^ of the following year gave 
somewhat better re'iult-, and at each &uccCbbivo enumoration the 
proportion of female'^ ha<; -teadily increa-ed. In ISSl it amounted 
to 42*7 per ccjnt. of all the Rajputb, the average for all caster 
being 46*6 per cent.; while tou years lator at the la^t cen'.ns the 
Rajput females numbered no lo*.a than 47'2 of the Rajput 
inhabitants, which was actually higher than the general average 
for all castes. 

The district jail was originally located at Muhamdi and 
was destroyed with the rest of the civil buildings during the 
mutiny. After annexation temporary accommodation wa& found 
at Muhamdi in the police havalat, which was found to bo far too 
small for the purpo*.®. In 1864, when the civil buildings at 
Lakhimpur were erected, a new jail was made at that place, a 
small mud-walled structure on the ordinary pattern of the Oudh 
third-class jails. It was originally designed to hold 149 pri- 
soners, but subsequent improvements and alteration'' were made 
from time to time. Tlie present jail i> partly of brick and partly 
of mud, and can hold 386 prisoners, while tho average number of 
inmates in 1904 wa> 292, maintained at a total average ocst of Rs. 
53-7-1 per head. The manufactiures at the jail are of the ordinary 
description, and include coarae cotton cloth, duators, cotton tape, 
netting, ruga and bait matting of an excellent quality ; the average 
eaminga of each piisoner in 1904 were Rs. 5-2-0. The jail is, as 
usual, under the charge of the civil eurgeon. 

For the purposes of exdse administration the district is 
partly under the distillery and partly under the outs^l system. 
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After annexation the right to sell Bpirit was leased to oontraotors, 
but in 1860 the distillery system was introduced for the whole 
area. The wholesale vendors distilled their own liquor at the 
sadr distillery, and before moving it paid a still-bead duty of 
twelve annas per gallon, on liquor of 25^ or more below proof, 
and £•}. 2 on spirit of greater strength. All vendors were 
required to take out licontes, but from a large proiwrtion of them 
no fees were demanded. The income in 1860 amounted to 
Ra. 47,940, but the total decreased rapidly during the next few 
years, chiefly owing to the fact that the hti 11-head duty was 
doubled in 18C2, and in consequence the old rate was shortly 
afterwards resumed. The income in 18C3 was only Rs. 18,750, 
but it rose again rapidly in 1864 and the follow'ing years. The 
distillery system remained in force throughout the district till 
1881, when the Nighasan tahsil and four parganas of Muhamdi 
were experimentally placed under the outstill system. The 
measure was successful in Nighasan, as it had the effect of cloe- 
ing the shops in the neighbouring tracts of Nepal; but no advan- 
tage was derived in Muhamdi, where the ordinary distillery 
system was reintroduced in 1891. In the following years the 
distillery at Lakhimpnr wa^ closed and the liquor imported from 
Sitapur and Shahjahanpur. This arrangement has been since 
mrintsined ; there is now no distillery or bonded warehouse in 
the district, the contractors taking the liquor direct to their shops. 
At the present time there are 96 shops under the distillery system 
and 37 outstiUs in Nighasan. The former includes one slu^ 
licensed to sell foreign liquor at Lakhimpur, where the chief 
trade is in Rosa rum, which is consumed by the better daosos, 
such as Rayasths and Musalmans. The chief consumers of 
C'^untry liquor are Kalwarh, Pasis and Bhatns. The amount 
drunk is large, considering that the district is almost wholly 
i^oultural and contains no town^ of any size. The average 
consumption for the ten years ending 19(X4 was nearly 12,500 
gallons, but during the latter half of the decade there was a very 
considerable increase. The receipts as well as the amount drunk 
vniy according to the nature of the harvest, and afford a very 
fair indication of the general state of prosperity or otherwise. 
From 1884 to 1898 the averi^ annual income from spirits was 
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Bb. 47,300. A marked decline rjet in in 1892 and oonliniied till 
1897, when the excise reoeipts reached their lowest recorded 
point, the income from liquor being only Rs. 15,400. There was 
a slight improvement in 1898; and theresO:er the income rose by 
leaps and bounds, reaching nearly Bs. 60,000 in 1900 and over 
Bs, 90,000 two years later. The average receipts from 1893 to 
1904 were Bs. 38,585. The fermente<l liquor known as tori 
shows a dmilar increase, as will be seen by reference to the details 
given in the appendix.* The right to collect and sell tari is 
sold by oontract annually, but the exMenoe of so few palm trees 
in the district renders this source of excise revenue but very 
insignificant. 

Hemp drugs are of much greater importance. The hemp plant 
grows wild all over the Nighasan tahsil, and bJtang i s largely drunk 
mixed with sTtarhat, and especially by Brahmans. A consider- 
able amount is also exported to neighbouring district®. The drug 
known as ganja is not consumed here, as is the case throughout 
Oudh generally; choeras, on the other hand, is sold to a very large 
and increaxing extent, the chief purehasors being Brahmans and 
Faqirs. From 1890 to 1899 the reoeipts from hemp dmgs varied 
but little, the average lieing about Bs. 11,000 annually, but since 
1900 th^ have increased about th recfold. Under tb e pmsent system 
the right to sell drugs is leased for three yearn, and in 1903 the 
amount paid for the triennial contract reached the sum of Be. 
40f000k There are 7B shops in the district licensed to .'wJl drags. 

The consumption of opium in Xheri is also large, especially 
in the towns where it is frequently smoked in the form known 
as chandUf Brahmans again accounting for the greater proportion 
of the amount sold. There are altogether 26 retail shops for the 
sale of opium in the district. The amonnt consumed and the 
income derived therefrom have risen steadily of late years. From 
1898 to 1904 the former averaged 29’33 manud'^ annually, the 
lowest figures being 195 maunds In 1896, and the highest 36 
maunds in 1902. The recripts from the same period averaged 
Ba. 13,726, while in the last year they reached nearly Bs. 19,000. 
The sum realized is very much greater than in any other part of 
Oudh except Lucknow, and is nnnsually high for an agrioultoral 
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tract. The extonsiva eonsumptioft of opium is probablj con- 
nected in an intimate d^ree with the general unhealthiness of 
the climate, thh> drug being laigolv u^ed ns a febrifuge. 

The registrar of the district is the Judge of Sitapnr, under 
\(ho[n there are three suh-regi-ftrars stationod at each of the 
tah-'il headquarters. At ^ighasan the work is performed by the 
tahoildar. Originally there were eight offices in the district 
under the deputy commissioner, and the amalgamation with 
Sitapnr did not take place till the constitution of the Oudh 
judgeships in 1892. The first office to be reduced was that of 
Fasgawan, which was closed on the loth nf April, 1895. On the 
same date Aurangabad was convorted int*) a joint office and in 
October, 1898, was abolished. Two year>< later the joint office at 
Falia was reduced, and in 1901 those at Dhaurahra and Go la 
were similarly closed. The income from registration m this 
district is very small, and 'varies but little from year to year. 
The average annual receipts for the five years ending 1903 
totalled Rs, 3,990, while the average expenditure for the same 
period was R**. 2,072. 

A table will be found in the appendix showing the receipts 
under the head of stamps, both judicial and otherwise, for each 
year since 1890.* Tho figures for the most part explain them- 
selves and call for no special comment. From 1890 to 1898 the 
incomo remained almost stationary, averaging about Bs. 56,000. 
Since that time there has been very little change in the receipts 
from non-judioial stamps, but a rapid increase in the sale of court- 
fee and other judicial stamj^is accompanied and followed the 
settlement, the average income from 1899 to 1904 being o-ver 
Rs. 70,000 winually. For the 14 years ending 1904 the aven^ 
bas been Rs. 62,810, and of this over 73 per cent, was derived 
from judicial ‘•tamps. Owing to the general solvency of the 
chief lando'wncTs, the sale of stamps of high value is uncommon. 

Tables will also be found in the appendix showing the 
receipts from income-tax for the whole district since 1890 and 
also for each tahsil in the case of those assessed under part IV 
of the Aolf The latter account for by far the greater part 
of the amount collected: in 1902 out of a total of 959 persons 
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aBsessed only Si deprived their income from service, while the 
remainder were traders and manufaotnrers. The number of per- 
sons with incomoa exceeding E^. 2,000 is very small, averaging 
about 60 person*!, and of these only six are at present assessed at 
over Rp. 10,000. Consequently the receipts nndor income-tax are 
but small in this district. For the ton years ending 1903 they 
averaged Es. 20,200. The introduction of the new regulations 
exempting incomes under Es. 1,000 rosulte<l in a very consider- 
able decrease, tiio number of as-e«seep under Part IV falling 
from 885 to 276, and causing a reduction in the total of over 
Rs, 7,000, This was only to be expected, as in the previous year 
663 persons were assessed who would now be exempt according to 
their estimated income. Tlte sum realised is greatest in the 
Lakhimpur tahsil and least in Nighasan. Thu a'isepsee^ are for 
the most part money-lenders and bankers, merchant" in piece- 
goods, timber and grain, and sugar manufacturers. The^e trades 
are in the hands of small men through whom the large firms deal. 
Legal practitioners, metal worker-s and liquor contractors also 
contribute their quota to the tax. 

The postal arraugoments of the district are now almost 
entirely under the control of the Imperial authorities. The first 
attempt to organize a po'.tal -ervioe in the district was made 
shortly after the mutiny, and for a few years the work of 
carrying and distributing the mails -was entrusted to the police, 
ofSces bdng ojAoned at tho and the 2 >rinoipal ihaaas. This 

method proved generally unsatisfactory, and in 1865 a new 
scheme was inaugurated for the wdiole of Oudh, whereby the 
police were relieved of these duties and the district dak was 
started with a regular postal staff. The whole tract wa" divided 
into a number of drcles, ^Yith a post-offict» in each, the polioe- 
stataons being generally selected for the purposes of administra- 
tive convenience, and the mails were oarriwl by runners. There 
were imperial dak linos from Lakhimpur to the branch offices at 
Mitauli and Dhaurahra, to Sbahjahanpur'oid Gola and Mubamdi, 
and to Sitapur by way of Eheri and Ool. District dak runners 
were maintained on the routes from Gola to Bhira and from 
Lakhimpur to Singahi. Further improvements were made with 
a yiew to ensaring the regular delivery of letters in the village^ 
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and the system remainel in foroe till 1676, when for postal 
purposes Oudh was amalgamated with the North-Western Pro- 
yinees and the control pa<4sed into the hands of the Imperial 
authorities. The district dak was not, however, altogether 
extingmshe.!, as only the more important oflSoes were at first 
taken over. The rest have been gradually absorbed from time 
to time, and now there are only two district offices in Kberi, at 
Paf^wan and Sikandarabad, A lUt of all the post-offices will 
be found in the appendix. In addition to the head-office at 
Lakhimpnr tliere were in 1904 four pO'<tal sub-offices, in the 
town of Lakhimpur and at Muhamdi, Gk)la and Nighasan; and 
also 23 branch offices, including those under district management. 
These are located at all the railway and police-stations, and at 
several of the larger villagos, such as Aurangabad, Kotwara and 
Kalwa in the Muhamdi fahsil, Singahi, Jhan dipur wa and Aira 
in Nigbasan, and at Miinda in pargana Bhur. The mails are 
now carried as far as possible by railway, but regular dak lines 
are maintained between Lakhimpur and the Mihoffices of 
Nighasan and Muhamdi, wheuee the letters are distributed to 
the dependent branch offices. There are railway telegraph offices 
at the principal stations, but tlie only combined post and tele- 
graph office is that at Lakhimpur. 

There i*. now but one municipality in the district adminis- 
tered under Act I of 1900. This is Lakhimpur, which was first 
constituted a municipality on the 14th of July, 1868, At the 
present time its affiiirs are managed by a board of twelve mem- 
bers, of whom nine are elected, the latter including the chairman 
who, in practice, is invairably the Deputy Commisdoner. The 
income was originally derived from an ootroi tax on imports ; 
bnt this has been long abandoned and its place taken by a house- 
tax and a tax on weighmen and brokers, the latter being realised 
by monthly licenses. Other souroes of income are rents from 
nazvl and municipal lands, shops and bouses, and from somis, 
pounds, and fairs, the last bring the rents paid by temporary 
stall-holders in the grove where the Bamlila fair takes place. 
The details of income and expenditure for each year since 1891 
will be fonnd in the appendix.* Muhamdi was constituted a 
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municipality on the 7th of April, 1879, and *>0 remained till the 
Ipt of April, 1904, •when it "wa* reduced to thettatue of a notified 
area un der oh apter XII of the Municipal Act. It is now managed 
by a small committee under the tahrildar. The income and 
expenditure of the place since 1891 is al<io shown in the appondiz. 

The towns Kberi and Dhanrahra are adminiritered under 
Act XX of 1856, w'hich was applied to them on the 3rd of Fel>- 
raary, 1876. Bhaurahra -was con'^titiited a municipality in Sept- 
ember 1881, but was again reduced to tho status of an Act XX 
town in August, 1889. They are managed on the usual lines 
and call for no further comment. In the separate articles in the 
second part of this volume are thown tho principal items of reoeipte 
and did}urBemcnts for 1903. The Act albo extended to Gola 
in March 1905. TJie Sanitation Act has boon ap])lied to these 
placets, but only as regards the water-supply. Similar treatment 
lias been extended to three other places in the district, Baragaon, 
Kingahi-Bhadaura, and the combined village of Oel and Dhakwa. 

A large proportion of tho internal administration of the dis- 
trict is as usual entrusted to the district board. This body was 
first constituted under the name of tho local committee according 
to Act XVII of 1871 ; this was replaced by the district committee 
in May, 1882, and its fir^t meeting w^as held in July of that year. 
After tho passing of Act XIV of 1883 the committee was reorgan- 
ized and thenceforth known a*- the district board. It is com- 
popod of 13 members, of whom four hold their seals by virtue of 
their office, these being the Deputy Commissioner as chairman and 
the three sub-divi'sional officers, and nine are elected, one being 
returned annually for a period of three years from each of the 
three tahsils. Mo-t of the -work in this district is performed by 
the official members of tlie board ; but some of the native gentle- 
men have from time to time rendered groat assistance. The 
secretary of tho board ha’^ always been a private member. The 
•U’ork of the board is of tho usual description. It has charge of 
the communications and their upkeep, the educational and medical 
arrangements of the district, and it administers the pounds, 
ferries, district dak . aaraig and inspection bungalow^ Tho board 
also maintains a veterinary establishment for the treatment 
of cattle disease in this district, Amon^ the most important 
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vorks of public ntilitjr coiistnictad under the boards adiuisistra* 
tion are the bridges over the Gumti and Kathna rivers on the road 
from Lakhimpur to Shahjahanpur, and that over the old Chauka 
river on the Dhaurahra road. Dispensaries have also been bnilt 
at Lakhimpur, Gola, Muhamdi and Dhaurahra. The details of 
income and expenditure for each year since 1891 %vill be found in 
tabular form in the appendix.* The income of the board in the 
first year of its constitution vas Es. 41,754. Twenty years later, 
in 1903, the total had risen to Es. 1,09,287 ; tho gi-eatcr part of 
this is derived from local funds, but large siuns annually accrue 
from pounds, ferries and school fees. Tho income does not 
quite suffice for the expenditure, and consequently this is known 
as a deficit board. The chief reason for this lies in tho unusual 
amounts that have to be paid for the maintenance of communica- 
tions in this district. In 1893 the sum expended on civil works 
was little more than Es. 22,000, while ten years later it had risen 
to nearly Rs. 05,000, 

Another function of tho board in addition to those already 
mentioned, is the management and control of a large proportion 
of the nazul land in the di>«trict, Thero aro in Kheri altogether 
49 properties belonging to Gkivernmont. Of the^ 23 arc either 
whole mahals nr villages which aro managed under the Board of 
Revenue by the Special Manager of the Court of Wai-ds. In 1904 
these brought in an income of Rs. 15,640. There mo also eight 
smaller plots and groves under the same management. The 
remaining 17 properties are classed as nazul, this representing, 
as defined in Government Resolution No. 1S60/X11'— 929C., dated 
the 21st November, 1902, all immovable Government properly 
managed by the district officer or by any provincial department, 
or of which the management has bcon made over to a local 
body.f In this diatriet these plots consist for the most part of 
old forts or their sites, and houses. They are all managed by the 
district board with tho exception of a single small area at 
Lakhimpur which has been handed oyer to the municipal author- 
ities. 

Perhaps the most important of all duties of the district board 
is that connected with the management of tho educational 
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arrangements, so far as the great majority of the schools are con- 
cerned. In this district edncation has not made much progre»a. 
This is only to be expected, as Kheii is an almost ontiiely agricul- 
tural tract, possessing no large to-n ns, and very Httle demand, exc^t 
for primal y education, exists. The first attempts at education on 
the part of Government vrere made shortly after the xeoccupation 
of Oudh. In 1862 the sHa school at Lakhimpur was built and 
was at first supported by subscriptions and a Government grant- 
in-aid. In 1863 there were tahsili school** at Muhamdi and Gola, 
also in receipt of small grants, that at the former place being one 
of the best in the province, owing to the libefrality of the talnq- 
dars. The Gola achool was Bub‘*cquently reduced to the status of 
a primary institution and in 1865 thore were, as at present, 
four middle vernacular schools, at Muhamdi, Kheri, Barwar and 
Aurangabad. Primary education wa** first systematically started 
in 1869, and twelve schools were then opened, with a total 
average attendance of 194 pupils in the first year. For several 
years the prepress was vorj' small, as in 1873 the number of 
bohools was still the same, althougli the attendance had distinctly 
increabed. In the Lakimpur zild school in that year the pupils 
were all sons of Government ofiSdals or tbopkeepors, and there was 
not a single landowner’s son in attendance. During recent years 
the nnmberb of both schools and scholars have greatly inc^ased, a 
ooDsiderablB addition having arisen from the system of grants-in- 
aid to indigenous village schools, which was introduced iii 1896. 
Grants were first made to 18 srhools with 492 pupils on their 
books, and the subsequent development of this system has been 
somewhat remarkable. 

A list of all the schools in the di-striot, showing the ebbs and 
the average attendance in 1994, mil be found in the appendix. 
The secondary schools are six in number, including the f oiu tah'^ili 
schools, the high school at Lnkhimpur, which is under the direct 
management of the eduoational department aud is the suooe''V)r of 
the old aila school, and the Dharam 3abha, also at Lakhimpur. 
The latter is an endowed institution, classed as ananglo-vernaonlar 
school ; it also reemves a grant from the municipality. The schools 
supported by the district board aud from municipal funds number 
90 in all, 84 being of the upper primasy, and 51 of the lower 
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primary type, while five were girle’ "ChooU, There wci-c al'W 69 
aided primary schools for boy-' and one aided girls’ bchool. 
Female education i^ far from being geneial in this di>-tiict. In 
1871 a small girls' school with 17 pupiN nas in existence at 
Muhamdi, and this still continues, as well as a private institution 
of a similar nature at the ‘'Omo place. The other State schools for 
girls are tho&e at Lakhimpnr, snjiportcd by the municipality, and 
at Ilamar, Aurangabad and Kalw a. Thei c is al&o a «niall aided 
girls’ Bohool at Panahpur in the Pa^^gawan pargana. The educa- 
tion provided in these Mjhool-* eompri'scs only reading, writing 
and arithmetjo, but in most ca^,es loligious instruction is imparted 
at home. There are several other private foIiooIp for boys in 
different parts uf the distiict and especially in the Muhamdi 
tahsii, but the^»e are generally of a purelj religious character, the 
instruction being either iu Sanskrit or in the Quran. In some of 
these schools arithmetic is taught after the native method, which 
relie*^ piincipally on the memoiy, tho multiplication-table going 
up 10 foity times fo ty. The recent growth in tlie number of 
schools and scUolara since 1S9G is ^hnwu in tabular form in the 
appendix.* 

The censa*. return-s cleaily illustrate the ‘^tate of literacy in 
the district, and the '.tati‘'tie)<. of Micecssiye enumerations show 
that the number of poisons able to read and write has steadily 
increased of late year-, although hardly in prnp,)rtion with the 
growth of tho xiopulatioD. The rcDbUP of 1881 recorded 13,697 
por^ns as being able to read and write, while at tho following 
census the total ro^e to 15,903, and in 1901 to 16,231. Tho 
results are, however, jioorer than in any other district of Oudh, 
and indeed of the whole of the United Provinces except Budaun. 
The proportion of literate males ha^ risen from 3*1 per cent, in 
1881 to 3*25 per cent, at tho la‘-t cen-aus. Female education ha-* 
done better, a*- in the former year only 35 females wore recorded 
as able to read and write, w h.lo at tho labt enumeration the total 
had risen Vi 660, representing on increase from '04 to "IS per 
cent, of the whole female population, which i<> more satisfactory 
than is the caoe in many other districts of Oudh. Education is 
pzoportionately much more popular among the Hindus than with 
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tho Musalmane, f-inoe 3*38 por cent, of tlie Hiodu males were 
classified as literate at tho last census, as against only 2*22 per 
cfflit. of the Mu'alinoii^'. A« usnal^ tho proportion varies onorin- 
onsly in tho ca^te of difTeront ca>>to>. In the case of tho 
Kayasth-o, for iastance, over 62 per cent, of tho male population 
was literate, whorea-> of the Muraos, who are very nmnerous in 
this dh^trict, only 100 males or under *3 per cent, of the w hole 
number could read and write. This, however, was far better 
than was the case with the Chamar , among whom le^s* than bix 
in every 10,000 c-mld be so descrioed. The Nc^ri script in iar 
more commonly u*<ed than tlio rci-ian. In 1001 nearly 70 per 
cent, know the former only, and only 19 per cent, the latter, 
most of these being Musalmans or rividonts of the towns. 
English education has mado Imt very little progress, and at tho 
last oeneus only 11 out of every 10,000 males were literate in 
English, tho district in this re-pect being only huperior to Sul- 
tanpur and Basti. 

The medical arrangements of the district aie under the 
general management of the district b jard, although theoxocutive 
control is vested, as olbowhere, in the civil surgeon. A dispen- 
saiy was openoJ at Miihaindi almost immediately after the 
restoration of order in 1859. Two jear-t latei tlie sodf dispen- 
sary was built at Lakhimpiir, and that at Mnhamdi w'as main- 
tained as a branch institution. In 1SG4 a third dif’iwn-ary wa^ 
opened at Gola, the district by reason of its uuhoalthiuess being 
better provided in this respect than any other part of Oudh. 
Others were Hubsoqiiently added at Dhaurahra and Singahi in 
Khairigarh, and these five institutjnns are now maintained by 
the district board. Other similar institutions are the ordinary 
police hospital at Lakhimpur, tho nmall railway hospital at 
Mailani, and tho forest di-^punsary at Palia. The last is to be 
replaced by a district board disponoary. Nono of these admit 
in-door patients except the mdr dispensary, and there is no 
female hospital in this district, although a considerable number 
of women are treated both as oiit-door and in-door patients ail 
the general hospital at Jjakhimpur. All the di'^triet board dis- 
pensaries are largely resorted to by the people, as is only t> be 
expoctod in a district which pos8e^>ses bo bad a reputation for 
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unheaUhinesB. In 1903 the daily average attendance at the 
hospitals was 232 perscms — a high 0guie considering the Bmall 
population of the district. External relief is albo largely given in 
the shape of the free distribution of quinine and other febrifuges. 

The first cattle pounds were started soon after the mutiny, 
and the nuxnbei has been gradually increased from time to time, 
many having been added since 1884, whon thoir management 
was taken over by the district board. There are 27 pounds in 
the dibtrict, including those at Lakhimpur and Muhamdi, started 
in 1868 and 1879, respectivolj , and managed by the local author- 
ities. The others arc located at all tho police-stations, nhich 
were the fii>t to be established, and in the larger villages. The 
latter include, in the Lakhimpur tahsil, the pounds at Aliganj 
and Sansarpar, dating from 1900; at Sakhetn and fiijua, from 
1901; and at Oel, opened in 1904; in the Mubamdi tahril, at 
Aurangabad, dating from 1892; at Barnar, from 1902; and at 
EAlwa and Harinagar, stsited in 1904 ; and in the Kighasan 
tahsil, at Kafara, established in 1892; Banbirpnr, opened a year 
later; ^eikhupur, from 1901; and Majhgain, from 1903. The 
minual income from pounds in this district is large, the figures 
for recent yeai> being gi^n in tho appendix.* 
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History. 

The district of Kheri is peculiarly rich in anricnt icmains; 
l)ut those have not been examined, except in a superficial and 
cursory manner. Systematic excavation will probably throw 
much light on the eai-ly history of this tract. The evidence 
of tradition points to the inclusion of Khori in the dominions of 
the lunar race of Hastinapnr. Balmiar-Barikhar or Barkhar, in 
pargana Muhamdi, is one of the many places popularly identified 
with the capital of Vairata, where the Paudava brothera spent 
part of their exile, a kingdom usually believed to have been 
situated in the Alwar State in Rajputana.* Kuudalpur, near 
Khairigarb, is <;aid to be the place from which Krishna carried 
off Bukmini, while the sacrifice for the extirpation of the Kagas 
was performed by Kshemakama, companion of Janamejaya, at 
Khei'i. Both these stories are also related of Ahar in Buland- 
shahr.f The evidence of the few nrchteological remains which 
have so far been imearthed points to the occupation of fhc district 
during the Buddhist period. The earliest rt'lic which can be 
dated with some certainty Is .1 stone horse which formerly stood 
in thick jungle two miles from the fort of Khairigarh, and is 
now at the Lucknow Museum. Its attitude is stiff and oonven- 
tional, but it resembles closely the figure depicted on a rare coin 
of Samudra Gupta, and a fragmentary inscription mentions that 
monarch, who flourished in the fourth century A.D. The 
history of the mediepval period is on absolute blank, except that 
coins of Bhoja Deva of Kanauj (ninth century A.D.) are 
commonly found, as in most parts of the provinces. The first 
contact with modern history is the tradition that Frithvi Raj was 
imprisoned in the fort at Khairigarh, which is certiunly inooireot. 

• C. A. 8. R., I. p. 361, and ZI> p »X. 
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The early history of the district ia very obsoiiro. It is sidd 
that the ooantiy was held by Pasia and o^er abariginal tribes, 
who were gradually ousted by the Bajputs. Xo trace of Pasi 
dominion, however, remains — a not surprising result in a district 
which was then even more densely clothed with forest than at 
present, and in which the cultivated portions have so long been 
held by the descendants of Bajput and Musalman invaders. 

The earliest Bajput clan of whom anything is known is 
that of the Bachhils, a race which claims descent from the 
mythical Baja Vena, the father of Yairata, and tins fact has been 
adduced in testimony of the identification of Barkhar with the 
capital of that monarch. Nothing more definite is known of the 
origin of the Bachhils. They oxtablished their rule over iho 
north and west of the district and in Filibbit, and their strong- 
holds were at Barkhar near Muhamdi, Kamp on the Sarda, Nigohi 
in Shahjahanpur, and Garh Gajana near BewaL in Pilibbit. It 
ib known that they rmgned at Dewal in 992 A.I),, the date of 
the inscription at that place, bat from that time to the seven- 
teenth century theii history b blank. It would t>eem that their 
authority extended over Muhamdi, Fa^aw'an, Atwa Piparia and 
Bbur, and that their domains marched w'itb those at the Nateh- 
riyas on the we^t and of the Ahbans on the east. 

The great clan of the Ahbans came at an early date from 
beyond the Ganges and settled in the districts of Ilardoi, Kheri 
and Sitapur. Th^ are said to have left their home in Gujarat 
onder two brothers, Gopi and Sopi, at the time of the first 
Mnsalman invasions, and to have come to Oodh, where Gopi 
founded Gopamau in Hardoi. Hu brother, according to tradition, 
settled in several differeut places, one of which was Fataunja 
in Sitapur, variously ascribed to bis eighth deseondant, Baja 
Niraj Deo, and another was Bhurwara near Gola in this district. 
They subdued the Pasis, whose dominions stretched from Sandila 
in Hardoi to Dhaurahra, and by degrees acquired all the country 
comprised in the old parganas of Bhurwara and Nimkhar, which 
are now x-epref’ented, so far as this district is concerned, by Bhur, 
Knkra Mailani, Haidarabad, Paila and Kasts, between the U1 
and Eathna rivers. For many generations the headquarters of 
the clan were at Fataunja, bat nothing is known of their history 
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till two brothers, Naisingh Deo aud daiuuibbtiu, divided their 
estate, the former takij^ Kimkhar with his seat at MitanJi, and 
the latter retiring to Kotwara near Gola and exercising authority 
over the Bhurwara pargana. Singularly little is known of thar 
history : they never produced leaders of character or enterprise, 
and at all times they have been notorious for their ignorance 
and duplicity. 

No other clan of Rajputs established their «>iipTemaoy in the 
district for many ccntario(>. The Jauwars of Kberi aud Srinagar 
came much later aud sprang from a comparatively humble origin. 
The Jangres, who afterw'ards obtained so large a portion of the 
district, are not heard of till the oighteeuth oentuty. The Katoh- 
riyas of Khutar aro said to have held Palia, so far as that par- 
gana was occupied at all. The northern tracts were all fomst 
and in the possession of Ahir» and Pasis, of whom the latter 
owned Dhaurahra, which remained in their hands for a consider- 
able period. They w^ere displaced by Bisens, but little else is 
known of this clan. 

The Musalman conquest wa-> deferred to a later date in this 
district than elsewhere, and never appears to have been in any 
^ay complete. There arc no traditions in K.hori referring to 
Baiyid Salar Masaud, as in the adjoining district of Bahraich, 
and it would seem riiat the Musalmans made their Buprsmaty 
felt but very gradually. It is not known when Khairabad 
firot became a scat of Husalman govemmont, bat at all events 
the authority exercised over this remote tract seems to have 
been but slight. Kberi lay off the beaten track, and was 
not known to the historians. It is said that Muhammad bin 
Tughlaq passed through the district and founded the fort of 
Khairigarh; but this is doubtful, as tradition assigns the date 
1379 to tho foundation of the fort, when Fiioa Shah was on the 
throne. Khairigarh was one of a chain of forts built alon^ the 
north bank of the Sarju to protect the lowlands from the inroads 
of the marauding bauds from Doti and KopaL The position of 
their ganisons must have been most unenviable, on aooount of the 
climate. It is said that soon after their oomidetion the forts were 
abandoned by YivoZf and apparently remaiDed onoooapied for 
centuries. It is quite posrible that his predeoeasor, Ti^hlaq ^lah, 
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viated tho district, as it is known that he went on pUgrimi^ to 
the shrine of Saiyid Salar at Bahraicb,* but no reference to any 
stay li(»e oan be found. Khai is not again mentioned till the time 
of Mohammad Khan Farmnli, commonly known as Kala Fafaar, 
the nephew of Bahlol Iiodi, who held in jagir the wh<de of 
Oiidb.f He is said to have converted Mai &h, the head of the 
Ahbans of Bharwara, to Muhammadanism in 1488 and to have 
confirmed him in the possession of tho paigana, which then 
contained 989 villages. Apart from these casoal referenoes, 
hovrever, nothing can be learnt from the historians with regard 
to the district until the establishment of Mughal rule and Ijie 
accession of Akbar. The independent nile» of Jauopur had 
probably included Kheri, at least nominally, in thdr dominions ; 
but none of the scenes of their struggles with the sovereigns of 
Hehli wore in this district, nor was it afihoted by the later 
osmpsdgns between the MnghaU and Sher Shah, although it 
probably remained in Afghan hands for some time after the death 
of Humayun. 

In the days of Akbar the district formed part of the pro-* 
vinoe of Oudh, and most of it belonged to the Sarkar of Khair- 
abad. The mahals or parganas of this Sarkar differed to a con- 
riderable extent from the revenue sub-divieions of the present 
day; but in some cases the names remain the same, and in others 
it is possible to trace the changes that have snbseqnently occurred 
from the existing records. In one case at least, however, a 
mahal has disappeared and nothing remains to show its locality. 

Of the twenty-two mahals that made up the Khairabad 
Sarkar the whole or part cd eight lay within the area comprising 
the present district. The first was Barwar-Anjana, which took 
part of its name from the village of Barwar in Pasgawsn, bug 
famous as the home of the great Saiyid family ; the second part, 
AnjRfia.^ is said to mean "unknown,” an alhimon tothe character 
of the tract, then covered fmr the most part by forest. This 
mahal was of large area; it included the modem parganas of 
Mnhamdi, Magdapor, Atwa Piparia, Pasgawan and Aurangabad 
as well as Alamnagar and Pindarwa in Hardoi. The whole 
remained a sicgle unit till the days of Baja Ibad-nllah Khan» 
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the Sombanai of Mahamdi. In Akbar’s day the mahal was 
held by Brahmans and Rajputs, but the dan of the latter was 
not specified. The cultivated area was 79,670 highas, the 
revenue 4,325,237 dams, and the military contingeiit 50 horse 
aad 1,000 fed;. 

Adjoining Barwar-Anjana was the vast mahal known as ^ 
Bhurwaro, which appears to have compri^^d the present paiganas ' 
of Haidarabad, Bhur and Kukra >Mailani. Much of it was 
then, as now, forest land, and the cultivated area wag very small. 

It amoonted to only 8,971 bighas, paying a revenue of 435/430 
damSf and held by Ahbung, who oontributed a force of 50 cavalry 
and 2,600 infantry. Like all the noriheru mahals, its boundaries 
were not clearly defined, and it ig improbable that it was often 
visited by the local governors. The village from which It takes 
its name still exists, some four miles to the ea^^t of Gola. 

Another mahal of the same undefined character was Khairi- ^ 
garh, which apparently con:sit»ted of the Khairigaih, Kighasan ‘ 
and Palia ^lai^anas as well as the northern half of Dhaorahra. 
The Ain-i-Akhfvri states that Khairigarh was one of die most 
important fortresses in Hindostan, and that there were six other 
forts of brick and mortar wiUun a short distance; but it is 
curious that no mention of this stronghold should be made in 
contemporary history.* The mahal of Khairigarh had 42,052 
bighaa of cultivation; it was assessed at 1,829,328 dome, and the 
zamindars were Bais, Bivens, fiachhils, and an unknown tribe 
styled Rahanah.” The military contingent was 300 horse and 
1,600 foot. 

In the south of the district was the mahal of Paila, an 
Ahbans possession. It seems to have been far smaller than the 
'present pargana, for it could not have contained Bfaurwara, 
which now lies in the northern portion. It had a cultivated area 
of only 982 highaaf assessed at 48,202 dama, and the local levies 
numbered bat 200 infantry. Between Paila and Aurangabad 
lies the pargana of Sasta, which in Akbar’s day appears to have 
formed part of the great Ahbans mahal of Nimkhar in Sitapur. 

The mahal of Eheii seems to have included the m^eni 
Briuagar and the greater part of pargana Eheri. The 
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headquarters were Kheri, where there was a fort of burnt bxiok. 
The landowners were Bisens and Janwars. It had 2,60^168 
highm of oaltivati(»i, paying a revenue of 3,250^22 dafnt 
and the militaiy force was 60 horso and 1^500 foot. The aontb- 
westem corner of the paigana between the Sarayan and Jamwari 
formed the small mahal of Basara. This was owned by Boohhils, 
who contributed 200 infantry and paid a revenue of 676,066 
dama on 23,740 biffhaa of cultivation. 

There remains the mahal of Basrah, wbic^ 1 am unable to 
trace. There is no village of that name and no mention of the 
mahal in the old records. It may possibly have been in Kepal, 
the reason for this su^estion being that no revenue was specified, 
for it is certain that the revenue of the mahals on the marches of 
the empire was merely nominal. The Ain-i-Akbari informs us 
that it had 60,063 bighae of cultivation, it wa-s owned by various 
castes, and it provided 300 foot soldiers. It is possible that 
Basrah was in Sitapur, as the old settlement report states that 
209 villages of Basrah with others of Sailuk and Tambaur were 
taken to form the new pargana of Kondri in the days of Saadat 
Khan.* 

The southern part of Dhaurahra and the paigaua of Firoz- 
abad lay in the Sarkar of Bahraioh. There was a mahal known 
as Firozabad, which is probably identical with the latter pargana 
and part of Dhaurahra. It was held by Tomar Hajputs, who 
furnished 200 horse and 8,000 foot^a surprisingly large force. 
The cultivated area was 108,601 bigAaa and the revenue 
1,933,079 dams. There was a brick fort at headquarters. It 
has been said that the soiithern portion of Dhaurahra belonged 
to the mahal of Qila Nawagarh, a now vanished town on the 
banks of the Dahawar near its jnnetioD with the Kauriala. But 
this place was on the south bank of the river, and it would seem 
that the whole mahal lay in what are now parganas Tambaor 
and Kondri North of Bitapur. 

Owing to the fact that the sab-divisions of Akbaris day were 
not conterminous with the boundaries of the present district, it 
is impossible to state aocurately the revenue paid at that time. 
If, however, the portion of Nimkbar be taken as equivalent in 
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value to those parts of Barwar-Aujana which now lie in Hardoi 
and which were mostly jungle at that date, an approximate 
estimate can be obtained. The revenue would work out at 
roughly Ks. 3,12,600, the incidence per acie being Re. *96, which 
is a high figure, considering the nature of the district and the 
value of money at that period, and far in excess of the incidence 
of the land revenue at the present time. 

In Akbar^a day the country was divided entirely among 
zamindari bodies, and none of the great families had assumed as 
yet.a positi<m of any prominenoo. The references to this district 
in contemporary history are extremely meagre, the result of its 
geographical position, and consequently the history of Kheri 
resolves it>4lf into an account of the rise and fall of the local 
dynasties who inaintained a semi-independent position till the 
end of the eighteenth oentiiry. 

The greatest of these families was that of the Saiyids. The 
famous Sadr Jahan of Pihani in Hardoi held a large grant 
of land in that district from Akbar, and this was retained by 
his son, Murtaaa Khan, governor of G(^>iUDau. Another son, 
Badr Jahan, held both Bar war Anjana and Kheri on rent-free 
tenure, but he appears to have merely received the revenues and 
not to have obtained any proprietary right, Mnqtadi Khan, 
grandson of Murtazji Khan, was entrusted with the management 
of Barwar after the death of the Baohhil, Ghhipi Khan, and bnilt 
a large quadrangular fort at headquarters on the ruins of the 
old Bacbhil stronghold. He largely increased his possessions 
during the reign of Aurangzeb, and compelled the Baja of 
Mitauli to execute a deed of sale of Ms property by keeping him 
in prison for twelve years. He then stood security for Baa 
Khan, head of the Musalman Ahbans of Bhurwara, and by 
trickery managed to gain possession of the whole pargana. He 
covered his estates with forts, which he built at Ahmadnagar, 
Kheri, Muhamdi, Barkhar, Bel, Siathu, Mnhammadabad and 
other places. He died about 1683, and was succeeded by Saiyid 
Khurram, who removed the family residence to Aurangabad, 
a more central portion, as the estate now inolnded Kheri and 
Bhurwara, far to the east of Barwar. He died in 1709, and 
on his decease the overgrown estate was reduced by the 
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'aevenoKe of Khm, whioli was reetorcd to the orlguiBl xuniii.. 
dars. 

The rise o£ the Saiyida had been effected at the oost die 
Bachhils, whose history xnaj be here told. This clan bad eon* 
tinned to hold their anoestral possessions for many oentariee, 
undisturbed by the Katehriyas, who had been so severely pun- 
ished by Taghlaq Shah and his successor, Firoz. In the rdgn of 
Bhahjahan a Bachhil chieftain held all Barwar and Kamp 
Dhaurahra, a tract which included all the present Bhaurahra, 
Bhur and Kighasan. He was employed, it is said, to reduce 
some rebels in the neighbourhood of Karra Mauikpnr, and after 
the successful issue of his commission repaired to Bohli, where he 
obtained the title of Chbipi Khan, an aUusion, as the story goes, 
to tile stains of blood upon hi« clothing. Ho retained bb authority 
over his extensive possessions, which were for the most parts 
-wilderness, and his headquarters were at the small stronghold 
of Kamp on the Chauka, a most inaccessible and therefore secure 
jqiot, far removed from the authority of the governor of Khair- 
abad. Here he was attacked and besieged by the Chauhan chief- 
tain, Oihatarbhoj, who had come from Bajputana under the 
orders of Aurangzeb, probably on account of Chhipi Khan’s 
turbulent conduct. The royal forces blockaded the fort and 
after an eighteen months’ siege took the place and pnt the gar- 
rison and its leader to the sword. Chhipi Khan had eleven 
brothers, but none of them recovered their lost possosrions and 
their descendants degenerated into a set of turbulent robbers, 
of whom one, Bhagwunt %ngh of Ahrauri in Hardoi, distinguished 
himself in later Oudh history. During the eighteenth century 
the Baohhils were deprived of all of their estates, &r Bhur had 
passed to the Jangres and Mubamdi to the Suiyids. 

The latter also had stripped the Ahbans of their extensive 
lands. As has been already mentioned, they held Bhurwara 
and Kimkhar in Akbar’s day. The latter was owned by 
the Hindu chieftains of the clan and the former by tiie descend- 
ants of the converted Mul Sah till its loss, five generations 
later, by Baz Khan at the hands of Bmyid Muqtadi Barwar* 
It is very difficult to obtain an accurate account of how the 
Kimkhar bran^ lost their poseesBions, It would teem tiia 
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there was no regular Baja of the Ahbana, bnt that threo se|nrato 
estatee existed with headquarters at Mitauli, Patauaja and 
Maofahiehta in l^tapnr. Baja Kesri Singh of ^achhrohta was 
deprived of his estate in the early year of Akbar’s reign for 
having murdered his diwan. The fate of Fataunja is uncertain ; 
and here the Ahbans seem to ha-ve been displaced b^ Mosalmans, 
Fanwars and others Mitauli was taken from them by Baiyid 
Muqtadi, as already narrated ; while the rest of the property soems 
to have been absorbed by the Gaurs of Ktapiir. The Ahbans 
were, however, soon to bo revenged upon the Baiyids. Dan 
Sah, a ahieftaiD of this clan residing in the village of Badiagaon 
in pargana Gopamau of Haidoi, had married his daughter to a 
Bombansi of that distriot and her two sons, Badar Singh and 
Bahadur Singh, wore staying with their maternal grandfather in 
1700 AJ), In that year Baiyid Khurram of Aurangabad having 
designs upon the estate of Dan Bah, quarrelled with liim about a 
grove in Badiagaon and then attacked the village, muideriug all 
the inhabitants except the two hoys whom he carried prisoners 
to Anrangabad. Bahadur was released, but Badar Singh becamo 
a Mu‘>alman under the name of Ibad-ullah; he married a 
natural daughter of his patron, and being an able man was made 
general manager of the estate and the leader of the troops. 
Baiyid Khurram died in 1709, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Muhammad Ali. He bad a Fooond son, named Imam- 
od-din Khan, by a Hindu wifo, and this man claimed a share 
in the estate, being suppoiiisd by Ibad-uUah Khan. Fighting 
ensiled, and the whole property fell into a state of con- 
fusion. Muhammad Ali seized and imprisoned the mother of 
Imam-ud-din ; bnt she was rcscrod by Ibad-ullah and with 
him and her son fled to Dehli in 1726. There th^ applied 
to Muhammad Shah, the reigning emperor, and after two yoars 
Imam-ud-din obtained the estate with the aid of Saadat Khan, 
the Kawab Wazir of Oudh. In 1729 the mother died, and 
Ibad-ullah, by intriguing with Baja Nowal Bai, mam^ed to gain 
the possession of the entire property. He set up his headquarteis 
at Muhamdi, where he enlarged and strengthened tho fort. He 
died in 1737 and was succeeded by his son, Mahbub All Khan. 
The latter died in 1742| and for ten years the property was held 
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by hia brother, and After whom came Ohalam Mahammadi a son 
of Hahbub Ali Kbac. During tbis time the great estate, which 
oomprifled the ^^hole of the Mnhamdi tahsil as well as Kukra, 
Haidarabad, Bhnr and Karanpur remained undivided. AK 
Akbar Khan, the third and last surviving son of Badar Singh, 
being indignant that his nephew, a mere boy> ‘should be preferred 
to him, organized a conspiracy with his Sombansi clansmen, and 
murdered Ohalam Muhammad tn the fort at Muhamdi in 1757. 
Thereupon the mother of the late Baja collected her forces and 
defeated Ali Akbar Khan in the field. An airangement was 
thereupon mode that the latter should manage the estate during 
bis lifetime and that Ghulam Nabi Khan, the younger brother of 
Ohulam Muhamm ad , should succeed him. In 1 772 Ak bar All Khan 
of his own accord resigned the ohiefship, which he had held for 
fifteen years, and transferred the property to Ghulam Nabi Khan. 

Meantime the Muhamdi estate was beset by a new <ttiemy. 
The Ganrs of Katesar and Chandra had overthrown the Ahbans 
of Mitauli in 1707, and had possessed themselves of all the 
north of Sitapur. They now tamed their attention to the great 
neighbonring e'^te. About 17GC they attacked Ali Akbar 
Khan and defeated him in the first battle. The latter then 
applied for aid to Ahmad Khan, the Bangash Nawab of Fateh- 
garh. The petition was favourably received and Ali Akbar 
marched from Fatehgarh with his allies. He again fonghtthe 
Gaurs near Maikalganj on the road from Sitapur to Shahjahan- 
pur, a desperate fight ensued, but the Ganrs won and Ali Akbar 
fled northwards towards Pilibhit, where he begged aid of the 
BobillaR, These Afghans joined the Raja, and a battle ensued 
near Mulani in an open clearing in the forests. The Ganrs 
were defeated j but they withdrew into the woods which covered 
their rear and rendered pursuit impossible. The Bohxllas 
r^Iaoed AH Akbar at Muhamdi and seized for themselves Khai- 
rigarh and Dhanrahra which they soon abandoned. This rwd 
of the RohlUas, however, was long remembered in the district, 
as th^ mutilated every image and defiled every temple they 
met on their march. 

' The overthrow of the Saiyids did little good to the Ahbans 
whom they had displaoed^ *J3,ut in the course of time they 
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managed to recover some of their old poeaeasioDB. The desoomd- 
ants of Kaising^eo still held Mitaali; bat in 1670 this estate 
was redaced to a few villages bj Mirzn Bahadur B«g, who had 
been sent by Aurangzeb to ooerce the refractory Bajputs of 
Kimkhar. Much of their land wss recovered apparently, as it 
is said that Baja Man Singh of Mitauli held not only Maholi, 
but also Misrikh to the south — a tradition which seems somewhat 
improbable. Man ^gb took part with Shuja-ud-^nla in his 
campaign against the English, but failed to join the Oudh 
tnx^ till after the battle of Buxar. He then attempted to 
oppose the march of the English with his raw levies, but was at 
once put to flight and killed, as he lay entangled in the cumbrous 
fcdds of his dress. Four years later, in 1768, the Gaurs attacked 
the Ahbans and drove them from Maholi and Mitauli. Dal 
Singh was then the head of the family, and he fled north with 
his dlanamen, at last taking refuge in the village of Paiear, about 
four miles east of Bhaurahra on the Kauiiala. There he lay hid 
in the dense forests and remained ten years till the Gaurs were 
defeated by the Baja of Muhamdi in 1778 and had to abuidon 
Basta and Maholi. Thereupon the Ahbans returned and re- 
established themselvw in Mitauli, which continued to be held by 
this dan till the days of Baja Lone Singh. Their family history 
is told It^ Sir W. H. Sleeman, who stat^ that the Mitauli raj 
was established by Baja Bebi Singh, a descendant of Harsingh- 
deo, and that he ^ving ao son left his property to his brother, 
Bhajau Singh. The latter was the fa^r of Baja Manffingh 
and Bal Kngh. Man Singh had no son, bat adopted Bhawani 
Singh, to whom he bequeathed his share in the estate, while Bal 
Singh’s portion was divided among Ms six sons. The eldest of 
these was Bhanjan Singh, who, when he became the head of the 
family, odleoted a large force and made use of it in the usual 
way by preying on his weaker neighbours. He attacked his 
atohew, Bhawaol Singh, and stripped him of his lands, after 
he acquired the greater part of the property of his 
other relatives. Bhanjan Singh died wi^out issue and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Ixme Singh, who continued the same. 

poUoy^ 
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The Musalman memberB of the eame olan regained Bhniv 
ware after the fall of the Saiyids^ and spread themselves over 
this great pargnna. Bnt they never acquired a position of any 
importanoe by reason of the oontinual subdivision of their 
estates. As already stated in the aooonnt of the Ahbans taluqas 
in a previous diapter, there was no Baja among them, and they 
were content to acknowledge the snprcmaoy of their Hindu 
kinsmen in Mitauli, who failed, however, to protect them from 
the encroachments of their neighbours on the east. 

The history of the eastern parganas is chiefly the history of 
the Bajput clans who by degrees rose to eminence. Up to the 
end of the eighteenth century the Bisens of Manjhauli were 
predominant beyond the Chanka, and probably at an earlier 
period in Kheri and Srin^ar as well. The two latter parganas 
fell under the sway of the Saiyids, and it is said that Saiyid 
Karim, who died in 1719, held all Kheri in jagir. Their place 
was taken at first by the Gaurs of Laharpur and the Ahbans of 
Mitanli, but gradually theChauhans rose to eminence and firmly 
established themselves on both sides of the Ul. It is unneces- 
sary to recapitulate their history, winch has already been given 
in C3iapter III. Beyond the Chanka the Bisens remained in 
undisturbed possession of Dhaurahra and Fiiozabad, their lands 
marching with those of the Jangres, the descendants of Chha- 
tarbboj, who had overthrown the Bachhil chieftain, Chbipi 
Khan. But when Baja Zalim Singh of Bhira adopted the Som- 
bansi Jodha Singh, the dominion of the Bisens ended. In 17S1 
their leader, Baja Qalaudar Singh, was killed in battle with the 
Jangres at Naripur near Dhanrahra: his son, Baghunath Singh, 
attempted to recover his estates, bnt failed; and in a few years 
they were finally expelled by the defeat inflicted on them at 
Nawapur by the widow of Jodha ffingh. The Bisens had nomi- 
nally held posBession of Khaingath, but they do not appear to 
have made their influence strongly felt in this remote tract, 
which passed into the bands of the Banjaras, who were in after 
years displaced by the Sarajbansis from the Nepal hills. 

In the early days of the Oudh Government the bonndailes 
of the district do not appear to have beenolearly defined and 
the poefeHton of the northern parganas seems to have been « 
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debaieable point between the Nawab WazlrB and the Rohillas, 
It would appear that the power of the Oodh government was 
far from strong in these parts, for when Rohilkhand was ceded to 
the British in 1801 Khairigarh was also detached from Oodh and 
for a time it was included in the Khutar tAhnil of Shahjabanpnr.* 
With Khui^arh apparently went Palia, which remained a 
British possession and was not added to this district till 1865. 
Khairigarh was not valued by the British authorities owing to its 
extreme insalubrity ; the polioe^station established at headquarters 
was socm removed to Palia, and the whole pargana was restored 
to Oudh in 1815, after the Kepal war and the cestion of the tarai 
parganas by the treaty of ^aoli, together with Kanohanpur and 
other tracts in extinction of a loan of a orore of Tapee8.f 3?biB 
pargana was then included in the Oodh chiklat, of Khaiiabad, 
which apparently comprised the whole of the present district as 
well as most of l^tapur and Hardoi. The old system of saikars 
and mahals was maintained till the days of Asaf-ud-daula, who 
inaugurated the arrangement ckoiias, which continued with 
modifications down to annexation. Sometimes Mnhamdi was 
held separately and at other times it was united with Khairabad, 
while it seems probable that the 8onth««asteni parganas oooaoon- 
ally formed part of the Bahraich chaJda. 

From the end of the eighteenth century the history of the 
district is dlosely bound zip witii the account of the various z^kla> 
dars of Muhamdi and t^r relation to the local chieftains. The 
first of these to make his mark in this distziot was the notoiioae 
Sital Pazsbad, a lirbedi Brahman, who succeeded in subduing 
the refraotznry aaznindars in Kheri, Sitapur and Hardoi by the 
exeroiBe of unlimited cruelty and oppression, if the stories still 
oorrent may be believed. In 1778 he rednced the Musalman 
Sombanris o£ Mnhamdi by adring Ghulam Nabi Khan for arrears 
of revenue and sending him a prisoner to Lucknow, where he died 
four years later. He then tamed Us attention to the east, where 
the riringpower of Jodha Singh was becoming dangerous ; and he, too, 
ftU before the great Karim, being killed by a Sriyid follower in 
ringle oombat at Bhaurahra in 1782. By his death a serious 
xehelUon was omshed, for Jodha ffingh had leagued with the 
• Altflliiaoa'a Ttutiee, VoL 11, p. 101. J t OtO, Vol. H, pp. 181-1067 
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Gsnrs and the Ahbans^ and before this defeat had overthrown a 
force under the Nazim’s lieutenant at Tandiaon in Baxdoi, 
oaptnring 19 guns. From Dbaurahra the rebels fled towards 
Khairigarh, but were overtaken on the banks of the Buheli and 
out to pieces, the Bajas of Iiabarpur and Mitanli being slain. 
Sital l^rsbad had as his deputy at Muhamdi one flfansa JEtam, 
who in 1779 oom|deted the demolition of the Huhamdi estate by 
makiDg a settlement with the village proprietors thronghont 
Barwar Anjana and Bhurwara, thus re-establishing IheBaohhils, 
Ahbans and others who had been dispossessed. He brought in 
many Knrnns and settled them in Paila, Haidarabad and else- 
where, thereby conferring an inestimable benefit on the district; 
but for the time he created anarchy and only paved the way for 
other talnqdars in the near future. The Oudh government was 
still, however, a reality; and in 1804 one of the most famous 
officials of the period, Hakim Mahdi All Ehan, oame to Muhamdi 
and ruled the district as well as Khairabad till 1821. He did an 
immense amount of good to the country in his charge, protecting 
the zamindars and encouraging cnltivatitm, while at the same 
time he diligently restrained the ambitious attempts of the local 
Bajas. 

In 1820 the great influence of Hakim Mahdi attracted 
invidious attention, and in the following year he not only failed 
to add Bahraioh to his charge, but was deprived of Muhamdi and 
Khairabad, having been overbidden by the Kayasth, Param 
Dhan, who offered three lakhs more than the former revenue. 
The district, which under the former TtgvfM had flonrisbed 
greatly, now fell upon evil days. Param Dhan began by 
mstozingthe Baja of Muhamdi to his nominal rij^ts and started 
the process, which was followed by his sixteen suGocssors, of 
extorting higher and higher rents from the zamindars. The 
result was that the latter looked to thtir hereditary overlords for 
proteotion, and thns in the course of time all the revenue 
engagements were undertaken by a few great ohi^tains who 
attained the petition of a nominal proprietor, which was oon- 
firmed to them for ever hy the British Government after annex- 
ation. In 1821 Bai Singh, the ohief of the Ahbans, had but a 
Tsiy small property; but his Kbanjan Siuf^ aoqdied the 
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lease of Kasta, Abgaon end MahoU, as the zamindazs by mntiial 
agreement had deolined the leases offered by the ohakladar. 
His BUOoesBor was Lone Singh, who " iDcreased his estate from 
a rent-roll of forty to one o£ one bandied and fifty thonsand 
mpees a year,* This was done partly by the acticm of the 
ohakladar and partly by force. In 1847 he attacked his oonsin, 
Munnn Singh of Mitauli, and seized his estate. In 1851 he 
acquired KofcraMailani from an old widow lady whom he seized 
and confined, and about the same time he gained many yillages 
in Haidarabad, Karanpur, Aliganj and Magdapur, all in a yexy 
similwr manner. He also made war on Ms neighbours, the 
Chanhans of Oel and Mahewa, who had been seizing lands in 
the same fashion, and in 1842 took Paila with its 116 village 
&om Umrao Singh of Mahewa, and Atwa and Shonkarpnr from 
the Oel talnqa. These men joined forces with their cousin, the 
Baja of Baimahrajbnt though they defeated Lone Singh in 
battle, they could not recover the lost property. In the end 
Lone Singh held possession of fifteen hundred villages and ham~ 
lets, and though his claim to moss of this estate was only based 
on a recent usurpation, he was acknowledged proprietor in 1856 
of all save about seventy, which were restored to the original 
owners* The action of the ohakladais had resulted in the 
formation of a number of estates in Bhurwara by the Musalman 
Ahbans between 1821 and 1832; but they were not snffidently 
strong or united to stand against either Lone Siugb or the 
Chanhans, who absorbed large numbers of their villages. The 
latter in 1823 gained all Srinagar and in 1839 added moat of 
Karanpur to their holdings. Similarly beyond the Chaoka the 
widow of Baja Jodha l^ngh of Dfaaurahra reoovered the manage- 
ment of the pargana, whioh had been directly held govern- 
ment since the days of Sital Parshad, and at her death in 1833 
she had also ^ined most of Dharmanpur in Bahraich. In 1843 
her suooessar, Azjun Singh, obtained the lease of all Dhanrahra, 
and it remained in the poaseadon of the family till the mutiny. 
The other Jangres of Bhnr also made themselves lords of large 
independent estates, and so did the SarBjbensis of Khairigaiji, 
who openly defied the revenue officials. The result oi all this 
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land-grabbing and internal war wae that the district became 
largely depopulated and huge areas became waste. The whole 
country was subject to freebooters of different degrees. The 
great talnqdais plcndered and harried all who did not snbmit 
to them^ while the lesser men dealt out mmilar treatment 
to their naghbonrs. Of the latter the most notoiioiis was 
Bhagwant Singh of Atwa, a descendant of the Baohhil, Ohhipi 
Khan. This man haunted the Kathna jnngles and extended his 
<^rations as far as Sandila in Hardoz, retreating to the forest 
when parsned. He oontinued his oareer of crime till 1811, 
when he was hunted down by the Ondh troops.* 

In 1850 ^ William Bleeman, the H(»ident at Imcknow, 
visited the district, and his diary gives a vivid description of the 
state of things then prevailing. The fimil of Muhamdi was then 
one K rifihn Bahai, but he was displaced by court influence in 
favoni of Abu Turab Khan, nephew of Munawar-ud-dauk. The 
constant changes in the administration only rendered the taluq- 
dars more secure, for none dare attack them; there were troops in 
the district indeed, but they were, if anything, a worse scourge 
4ihBn the grasping taluqdars. They were hopelessly inefficient, 
and their presence failed to act as a check to the local chieftains, 
snd all the influence of the Besideai was powerless to put a stop 
to the inter-tribal conflicts that were perpetually ra^ng. For a 
'^fnll description of the condition of Kheri reference must be made 
to Sir W. Sleoman's own words. | 

The annexation of Ondh occurred in February 1856, and the 
ocuntry now comprised in Kheri at first constituted part of the 
two districts cA Muhamdi and Mallanpur. The former was in 
tiie charge of Mr. James Thomason as Deputy Commissioner, 
and the latter, whioh was included in the Bahraicb division, was 
administered by Mr. H. Gonne. These two officers effected the 
Bominaty settlement of thrir respective districts and were also 
eng^^ in the general work of organization till thrir effiirto 
were out short by the outbreak of the mutiny. 

The story of the mutiny in the Kheri district is a melan- 
flboly recenrd with hardly a tingle redeeming feature. Muhamdi 

was ofifttff the chief oentoes of disaffection in nortiiem Ondh and 
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eUewhece: the great landholdera, with the ezoeptloa of those of 
Khalrigarhj adopted an aiititnde of determined and prolonged 
resistance to the British rule. The district remained for a longer 
period under the rebel infiuonce than any other except Bahraioh 
and the punishments for rebellion were necessarily severe. 

Signs of danger were observed by Mr. Thomason at Mnhamdi 
early in May 1857. The garrison of that place consisted of 
two companies of the 9th Oudh Irregulars, a regiment that had 
hf'en raised and commanded by Captain Patrick Orr, who was 
now Assistant Commissioner of Muhamdi, and a half company 
of military police. Trouble was foared from Sitapur, and the 
4^Gei'S had made arrangements to take up their position in case of 
need in the Muhamdi fort. Kothing happened till the receipt 
of the news of the SLabjabaupur outbreak on the 31st of May, 
when Mr. Jenkins and a party escaped to Pawayan and thence 
wrote to Mr. Thomason to send carriage to enable the fugitives 
to reach Muhamdi. This he did, and at the same time he and 
Captain Orr determined to take measures for their own safety. 
Mrs. On* and her child were ocnt to Mitauli to take refuge with 
the Baja Lone Singh under a guard from the 9th regiment. The 
Baja, however, refused to receive her into his fort and sent her 
to the small village of Kachauoa in the jungles. In the mean 
time the ofSceio at Muhamdi moved the treasure into the fort, 
which was garrisoned with the troops on the 1st of June. The 
next day the Shalijahanpur party, conristing of 16 men and 12 
women and children, arrived at Muhamdi, and from that time 
the most alarming symptom^ showed themselves among the troops. 
It was oonridered that the place, being so close to the borders of 
Bohilkhand, was not secure, and consequently it was resolved to 
retire on Sitapur. Mr. Thomason wioto to the Commissioner for 
an escort, which was despatched befoi'e the mutiny had broken 
out at that place. All the troops showed signs of mutiny ; but 
Captain Orr persuaded them to remain with the party, and on 
the 4ih of June they started, reaching Barwar in the evening. 
The sepoys had already secured the treasure iu the fort, amount- 
ing to about Bs. 1,10,000 and released the prisoners. On the 
mmning of the 6th they set out for Aurangabad, but when within 
ball' a mile of that place the troops set upon tHe pa^'and the 
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whole company was shot down with the exception ol Captain 
Qtr and a Christian dmmmer. The former was spared by the 
tnx^B and was sent under a guard to the Baja of Mitauli and 
thenoe to Kaohauna. When there, he heard of the escape of 
Hfttnft of the Sitapur fugitives consisting of Sir hlbuntstaart 
Jackson and his sister, and Lieutenant Barnes, Sergeant^Majcff 
Martin, and the little daughter of Mr. Christian, the Com* 
missioner of Sitapur. This party was brought to Kachauna, but 
Captain Orr and his wife were sent away into the jungles, where 
they remained till the departure of the rebel soldiers on the IStb 
ol June, after which they returned to the mud fort at Kachauna. 
Here they were kept, suffering great privation and subject to 
repeated attacks of fever, till Uie 25& of October. They were 
then ordered to depart under a guard furnished by the Baja. 
With scant clothing, bare-footed, the men loaded with chains, 
th^ were taken to Lucknow and imprisoned in the Qaisarbagb, 
where they were kept in close captivity, although their sufferings 
were relieved to some extent through the infloenoe of Maharaja 
Mftfi Singh. On the 16th of November the men of the party 
were removed from their prison and shot by some sepcys of the 
Tlst Native Infantry. A few days later the surviving daughter 
of Mr. CSiristian died. There then remained Mrs. Orr, Miss 
Jackson, and a child of the former. In order to save the child, 
her death was umulated and she was conveyed in safety to the 
bouse of Man Singh and ultimately to the Briti^ camp at the 
Alambt^h. The ladies were kept in the Qaisarbagh till the 19th 
of March, when they were rescued by two British officers and a 
party of Gurkhas and bronght safely to the camp of Sir James 
Ontram. 

Another party of fugitives from Sitapur led by Captain 
John Hearsay succeeded in escaping into this district, and after 
bring refused shelter by the Baja of Oel reached the ffirt of the 
Baikwar Baja of Dhaorahra, whence they were able to oommuni- 
oate with those at Kaohauna. They remained in concealment 
till September, when they were sent into Lucknow by the Baja 
under an esoort belonging to Har Parshad, the Narim of Khair- 
abad. During the second march they vere warned of intended 
treachery and determined upon dight. Some of them eaoiped ; 
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but the rest, after uonoealmg themselves for some time, were 
recaptnred and taken into Imcknow. Thia party, consiati!^ of 
Mrs. Greene, Afisa Jaokaon, Mr. Carew, and two others were sub- 
aequently murdered on the approach of Havelook’s advanoe 
the capital. 

Captain Hears^, however, did not share their fate. After 1 
the outbreak of the mutiny at Sitapnr, diaaffeotion had soon * 
made itself evident at Mallanpur and the civil officers of that 
place, Mr. Gonne and Captun Hastings, together with Mr. 
Brown, a clerk, and Messrs. Carew and Brand of Shahjahanpnr, 
had found themselves obliged to leave the statical. They 
attempted to escape do^ the Ghagra, but hearing that the pass- 
age was unsafe were compelled to return to take refuge witii the 
Dhaurahra party at the fort of Mathiari. From there they were 
taken with the rest towards Lucknow ; but, as has been already 
mentioned, they escaped from their escort, gcnng northwards 
towards Khairigaih. They reached Banbirpur in safety and 
wldle there heard news of the pursuit by a force sent from 
Dhauiahra. They at onoe set out towards the Mohan river, but 
were unable to oross the stream, and while endeavouring to find 
a ford the party was broken up and Mr. Garew and the others 
were oa^ured in the jungle. The remainder took refuse in the 
forests, but lost their horses and property. Captain Hearaey 
and Captain Hastings swam the river and escaped to the villa^ 
of Sonpatha in Nepal, where they were received in a friendly 
manner and sent on to Kalwapur, the property of Baja Kulraj 
Singh of Fadnaha. Here they were joined by Mr* Brand, 
Sergeant-Major Bogera, and Mr. Gonne. They were still pur- 
sued by the Bhaurahra men, and fled to forest of Bhiahapani 
at the foot of the hills, and thenoe to Bholikot, where they were 
protected by the Baja. Here Mr. Gonne died of fever, and tike 
remaining four men continued to reside in the hills till the cold 
weather, when they came down to Balohaora in the Tarai with 
the Baja. Captain Hastings died there at tiie end of Beoemfaer, 
and the party then determined to escape to Balrampur. Captain 
Heaney’s intention was to join the foroo of Jang Bahadur; but 
on hearing that the road was held by, the rebels he returned to 
Balohaora, and thenoe vent through the Tarai to Baxmdeo, from 
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which place he eeoaped safely to Nairn Tal. The other two were 
sent off by the Baja to Bhntwal, where they died. 

From this aooount it will be evident that the whole of the 
district had passed entirely out of the hands of the British, and 
at an early date came under the oontrol of the rebel forces. The 
talui^dars had not generally sent contingents to the army at 
Lucknow, but openly sympathised with the rebel cause, though 
they chiefly turned their attention towards strengthening their ow n 
position. After the fall of the capital they took more active 
measures and united their forces with those of theFyzabad Man Id 
and other rebel leaders who had retired to the north of Ondh. 

No military operations were possible in this district till 
after the capture of the capital. On the 30th of April, 1858, Sir 
Colin Campbell reached Shahjahanpur from Fatehgarh and 
found the place evacuated; it had been held by the Maulvi, but 
on the approach of the forces, the latter had managed to escape 
into Oodh, taking up his headquarters at Muhamdi. A small 
force was left at Shahjahanpur nuder Colonel Hale with four 
guns, but as yet no offensive measures could be attempted. On 
the departure of the main British force for Bareilly, the Maulvi, 
whoso army had been swelled by the advent of Baja Loue 
Siugh, determined to attack the small garrison at Shahjahanpur 
and marched on that town on the 2ud of May. He closely 
besieged the detachment, which was relieved on the 11th of 
May by Brigadier Jones, who defeated the rebels. The force, 
however, was not strong enough to undertake active operations, 
and remjoijied entrenched till the 15tb, when the Maulvi attacked 
them, but without success*. Sir Colin Campbell thereupon 
marohed again to Shahjahanpur, but the Maulvi refused battle 
and retired into Oiidh. The British force then marohed on 
Muhamdi, but found the place evacuated and destroyed, while 
the rebels had scattered into the jungles. No further operations 
were tiien possible and the district still remained in the hands 
of the mutineers, led by the Maulvi, who was killed at Pawayan 
the Baja of that place on the 5th of June. Bohilkhand was 
with difficulty retained during the summer months, but nothing 
could be attempt^ in the districts to the east PilibUt and 
^ahjahanpur. 
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The great automn campaign for the pamfioation of Oadh 
began in the middle of October, on the 17th of which month 
a force comprising the 93rd Highlanders, the 60th Bifles, Major 
Tombs* troop of horse aitilleryj the 6th Carabineers, Cnreton’s 
Multani horse and the 66th Gurkhas, left Shabjahanpnr and 
inarched to Fasgawan with the intention of clearing Mnhamdi, 
Aurangabad, and other places and then proceeding to Sitapnr. 
At Fasgawan the column, under Brigadier Colin Troup, met the 
rebels, who were strong in caTalry and attempted to outflank 
the force and attack the baggage. In this thej were prevented 
by the Multani horse, who inflicted on them considerable loss. 
The force marched from Fasgawan to Basulpur and Aurang- 
abad, whence the baggage was sent to Muhamdi, while the 
troops entered the jungle in pursuit of the rebels and eventaally 
captured Mitauli on the 8th of November. From that plaoe they 
marched to the Sitapur district and in ten days the whole of the 
rebel force was driven across the Qhagra into Bahraich. With 
this, the mutiny may be said to have ended in the district, for at 
the end of the year there was no more armed resistance and the 
country was quickly pacified. 

After the restoration of order, civil administration was 
again introduced, and the newly -constituted district of Muhamdi 
oi^nized by Mr. W. C. Wood, the first Deputy Commissioner. 
This officer undertook the new summary settlement and set on 
foot the fresh arrangement of tahsils and poEce-stations. The 
headquaiters were moved to Lakhimpnr as soon as the district 
courts and offices were completed. The subsequent history of 
the district has been uneventful, but is a record of continaed 
pre^resa and development. The chief occurrences, such as the 
settlements of the land revenue, the famines and scarcities, and 
the reservation of the forest*^, have already been mentioned in 
the preceding chapters. 
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ADLISPUR, Parga/na Fxbozabad, Talail I^igihaban. 

This village hes in latitude 27*^ 54' north and longitude 
81^ 8' east, between the pargana boundary on the west and the 
Bahawar on the east, at a distance of six miles south-east of the 
town of Bhaurabra. The village land<« are 2,888 acres in extent 
and are fairly enltivated. The revenue is Bs 2,650, and is paid 
by the Jangre taluqdar of Isanagar, the owner of the village. 
The population at the last census nnmbeied 2,326 peiieot^, includ- 
ing many Lodhs and a fair sprinkling of Mosalmans. The 
bulk of the inhabitants reside in the mam site, but there are 
several small hamlets in different parts of the village. There is 
a smdl school heie, but nothing else of any inta:e«it or importance. 

AHhlABNAGAB, Par^aTvxHAiDABABAD, Taheil Muhaubi. 

A considerable village lying in latitude 28° 6' noith and 
80° 26' east, on the road from Gola to Khntar, at a distance of 
some three miles north-west of the former. It possesses a baaar 
in which markets are held twice a week and a village sohool. The 
population at the last census numbered 1,901 persons, of whom 
1,611 were Hindus, chiefly Kunnis and Banias, and 290 Kuaal- 
mans. The area of the village is 365 ao es. The northern and 
eastern portions consist of an excellent scnl, while t^the west is a 
atretob of inferior swampy land in which the river Skirayaa has 
its source. The revenue is Bs. 1,600 and is paid by the Saiyid 
taluqdar of l^ahpai. Near the village are the mins of a mud 
fort, overgrown with dense jungle. 

ALIGANJ, Pargawi Bhtjb, Tahail Lakhimpub. 

This village, which in former days gave its name to part of 
tile present pargana of Bhur, stands in btitude 28° 7' north and 
longitude 80° 36' east, on the main road from Lakhimpur to 
l^blut, at a distance of about 16 miles from the kmer* Branch 
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roads lead to Gh^Ia on the lsoutib>\re9t^ a distance of «ght xnileBi 
and to Bijaa on the north. Ihere is a thriving baaar here, in 
which markets are held twice a week, a oattle-poand started in 
1900, a school, and the rains of an dd mad fort. The village 
lands cover 1,0S1 acres, moetlj of good soil, with a small patch of 
fii.e lice laud in the north ; bat oaltivatioa is pom*, owing to the 
prevalence of high caste teoants, mainly Brahmans, although there 
is a fail number of Kuimis. The revenue is Bs, 850, and is paid 
hy the Raja of Qila Partabgarh, to whom the village was giVea 
after the mutiny. The population of Aliganj itself numbered 
1,237 soolb at the last census, but the main site is oontiguous with 
those of Sara! Bamuapur and Kusmauri, the total number of 
inhabitants being 2^90. 

AMETHl, Pargana Dhaubahba, Tahail NiQHASAifr. 

A huge and scattered village lying in latitude 28** 2* north 
and longitude 81° 4' east, in the contie of the pargana, between 
Dhaurahra on the south and Bafaia on the noith. The villago 
lands are very extenuve. covering no less than 8,018 acres: they 
are traversed by two streams, the Eouthein one being known as the 
Hardhna, a branch of the Dahawar, running from west to east. 
There are several good sites, but much of the cultivation is in the 
hands of non-residenK The owner is the Jangre Chanhan 
taluqdar of Isanagar, who pays a revenue of Bs. 4,650. The 
population, which is divided up among the numerous hamlets and 
consists of Kurmis, Musalmans, and other cultivating castes, rose 
from 2,118 in 1891 to a total of 2,614 at the last census. There ia 
a private feiiy in the village ovei the Hardhua belonging to the 
taluqdar, but the place is otherwise unimportant save for itanae. 

AMIBKAGAB, Pargema MAODAFtrs, TahaU Muhahdi. 

A large village in tiie northern half of tho pargana, lying in 
latitude 27° 57' north and longitude 80° 20' east, on the direct 
road from Lakhimpur to Muhomdi, at a distance of three miles 
from the left bonk of ^e Gumti and about seven miles from the 
tahsil headquarters. A short distance to the west nin^ tho 
bi«n<di road fiom Fadiwia to Anrangabad. The village iands. 
cover 1,281 acres : the eastern faa|f 'prasistiDg of light loam, poor 
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in the but good towards the south-eest, while the western 
portion lies to the edge of the bhiur tract. The village is owned 

the Saiyid taluqdar of Shahpurj and forms a portion of the 
Magdapur estate; it pafs a revenue of Bs. 850. The population 
at the last census zmmbeied 1,43^ persons, redding in two 
adjmning sites. As muiy as 924 were Musalmans, the 
majority of whom are Pathans. Markets are hdd here twioe 
a week. 

ATKOHNA, Pai^owtt Sbihagab, Takail Lakhimpub. 

> A large villago in the south of the pargana, lying in 27^ 56' 
north latitude and 80** 54' east longitude, at a distanoe of seven 
miles east of Lakhimpnr. Through the northem part of the 
village runs the old bed of the Chauka. The total area is 2,955 
acres, and most of it is well cultivated by Muraos and others. 
The population in 1901 numbered 2,790 so^ls. There is a 
market here and a small school. The village belongs to the 
Cbauhan taluqdar of Kaimahra, who pays a revenue of Bs. 2,600. 


ATWA FIPABIA Pargana, TahsU Muramdi. 

This is the northemmost pargana of the tahsil, being 
bounded on the south by Magdapur, on the east by Haularabad 
tod Kukra Mallani, on the west by Muhamdi and the Shah]V 
hanpur district, the latter al‘o foiming the boundazy to the north, 
liikc Hi^dapur and Aurangabad, it forms part of the duah 
between the Kathaa river on the east and the Gumti on the west. 
It is a small pargana, having in 1903 an area of 41,033 aores or 
64 square miles. The traot'is a poor one. Along the Kathna 
there is a belt of eal and other jungle, which harbours many wild 
animals and thus renders the neighbouring ooltivation precarious. 
The oeutral portion is a level plain of loam soil, of a fair consist- ‘ 
enoy in the north and light in the south ;tbe subsoil is, however, 
invarialdy sandy, and wells are difficult to construct. Along the 
Gumti is a small belt of turai, of a precarious character; and 
betwdbn this tod the central plain is a stnp of sandy bAttr, with 
a width of about two and a half miles. There is a sl^ht depres- 
sitoftown the centre of the ^^na, drained by a small tiibutny 
ofthe QumtL ; 
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The ooltiyatod area at the first r^olar settlement amounted 
to 35 per oeut of the total area ; but the figure is too high, as 
the waste laud grants, which consisted almost whoUj ci jungle, 
were omitted. From IS87 fyj 1899 the average coltivation was 
18,985 acres or 46*2 per cent. There was a great decline towards 
the end oE this period, for the famine of 1897 was severdy felt in 
the pargaoa; much of the land was abandoned and the inhabit> 
ants migrated to the Nighasan tahsil. The tract has recovered, 
but progress has been slow. The avenge area under the plough 
for the three years ending 1904 was 18,073 acres, and it was not 
till the last year that the old proportion of 46*2 per cent, was 
reached. Of the remaining land, 1,747 acres were classed as 
barren in 1903, but all save 42 acres were either under water or 
occupied by sites and roads. The grove land is very small, 
amounting to only 437 acres, but this is compensated by the 
abundance of jungle of which the bulfc the culturable waste 
still consists. The latter covered 19,810 acres, by far the 
greater part this being land which has never been cultivated. 
Means of irrigation are generally deficient, but there has been a 
considerable improvement in this direction of late years. For 
the twelve years ending in 1899 the average irrigated area was 
only 8*12 per cent, of the cultivation, but in 1903 it rose to 3,000 
aores, or 15*8 per cent. Unprotected wells are chiefly employed for 
this purpose, little more than one-tenth of the area being watered 
from tanks. The kharif is by far the more important harvest, 
the chief crops being bajra, urd and moth, with a fair amount of 
Bugaroane and rice. In rabi gram, barley and wheat omisfci- 
tute almost the whole of the produce. The double-cropped area 
averages some 1,500 acres. 

Bents are naturally low, ran^ng at the settlement from 
Ba. 3-100 per acre of goind to Re. 1-4-0 for the average 
for the whole pargana b^g Be. 2-4-0 per acre. The bulk of the 
land is held by low-easte resident tenants, chiefly Ahirs, 
Oadariyas and Mnraos. Three-fourths of the rental is paid in 
cash. The revMine demand at the summary settlement was 
Bs. 7,715 rising to Ra. 8,946 at the first regular assessment. At 
the last settlement the final demand was fixed at Bs. 11,405, 
giving an initial incidence of only Re. 0-14-7 per acre el 
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cultivation. The enhancement amounted to about 18 per cent, 
and was made progressive. 

The population of the pargana at the first Oudh census of 
1869 numbered 8,796 souls. It roae to 10;^75 in 1881, and at the 
fifilowing census to 15,439. The number of inhabitants declined 
with the cultivation in 1897, and in 1901 the pargana had a 
population of only 12,623 persons, of whom 6,684 were males and 
5,939 females. Of these, 10,931 were Hindus, 1,691 Mnsalmans 
and one a Christian. There are 29 viU^es in the pargana, but 
none are of any size. Flparia had but 895 inhabitants, Atwa 
has disappeai-ed, and the only place deserving mention is Sahib- 
ganj in the south-east corner, where a colony of Sansiahs has 
been established. Means of communication are poor. The road 
from Gola to Muhamdi and Shahjahanpur passes through the 
south, and a branch from it taking off at Mamri in Haidarabad 
leads to Piparia and Pawayan. 

Formerly the pargana formed part of Barwar Anjana, 
which was broken up in 1743. The tract was originally held 
by the Bachhils, who waxed strong under the famous Chhipi 
Khan. On the break up of the Muhamdi raj many of them and 
some Brahmans obtmned the engagement for their villages, and 
among them was the father of the notorious bandit, Bhagwant 
Singh, who held the fort of Atwa in the jungles along the 
Kethna. His histoiy and end have been narrated in Chapter V. 
After his murder in 1841, his widow w»» allowed to hold the 
vill^ of Atwa revenue free till annexation, while the rest was 
either nnder the direct management of the chakladars or else 
leased to farmers. In 1850 Captain Fida Husain, a native of 
Budaun and brother of the chakladai, Mir Muhammad Husain, 
was in oommand of the irregular re^ment at Muhamdi and 
obtained the management of the pargana till annexation. On the 
strength of a deed of gift from Eaja Ashraf AH Khan he 
obtained the proprietary right and in 1859 the summary settle- 
ment was made with him. At his death the whole of his estate was 
sold in order to pay off the debts incurred by him. His family 
still reside at Piparia. The greater pofrion of the pargana was 
purchased by Mr. L. D. Hearsey of Mamri, who now owns 
twenty viUa^ Two belong to the Baja of Oel and one, Munda 
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Nisam, to t]^ Hahewa estate, the former being sobsettled with 
the <Ad Baohhil proprietora. Qi the T«naining seven villages, 
three are the property of Government, two are hdd by Khattiis, 
<me by a Bania, and one by the old Eayasth family of qanungos. 

AUBAKGABAD, Pargana AuRAiraABAD, TaksU 
Muhamdi. 

This large village, whioh gives its name to the pargana, 
stands in latitade 27° 47' north and longitude 80° 21' east, on 
the north side of the road from Lakhimpur to Ghapartala, some 
five miles from the junction with the main road from Sitapui to 
SmhjabanpUT. Branch roads lau north to M^dapnr and Pada- 
ris^ and ooith-vrest to Hnhamdi, a ^^tance of 16 miles. The 
lands of Aurangabad are extensive, having an area of 2,302 acres. 
The north and east comer consists of band-hills, while the lest is 
a good consistent loam except in the Fouth end west where it is 
either a light loam or bhw. The \'illage is divided into two 
mahals. The greater portion is held in taluqdari tenure by the 
Baja of Qila Partabgarb, who obtinned it after the mutiny, and 
pays a revenue of Be. 1,650, but a portion is subsetUed with the 
wife of Saiyid Tasadduq Husain, representing the family of the 
Buyid founder. The other mahal is only 61 acres in extent, 
assessed at Bs. 90, and held in pattidari tenure by Kayasths. 
The place had a population at the last census of 3,562 persons, 
of whom as many as 1,393 were Musalmans, the majority of 
them bmng Pathan^. There is a bazar here in whioh market^ 
are held twice a week, but the trade is unimportant. The polioe- 
statian which formerly existed at this place has been removed to 
Mitauli, but there is a cattle-pound, started in 1892, a post-office 
and a village sohod here. Aurangabad was founded by Kawab 
Saiyid Khnrram during the reign of Aurangzeb, from whom it 
received its name. The Nawab built here a brick palace and a 
square fort with hex^nal towers at each ommer. The fmrmer is 
in a decayed state, but is still inhabited by some of the descend- 
ants of the founder. The fort is in a wholly ruinous oondilioa 
and only the walls of <nio bastion are now standing. To the 
north-west cl the village on the Knhamdi road U a monument 
maintained by Government and erected over the biirying place of 
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the fugitives from Shahjahanpnr who were here 

ia 1867. It is in the charge of Saiyid Tasaddoq Husain, whose 
wife’s father gave decent burial to tte vicfimB, 

ATJRANOABAD Parpana, Tahail MuHiLUDi. 

This pargana forms the southern portion of the tahsil^ and 
lies between the Gumti and Kathna rivers, the former separating 
it from Pasgawan on the west, and the latter irom Rasta on the 
east. To the north is Hi^dapar, and to the south pargana 
Chandra of ^tapnr. Generally speaking, the pargana is an 
inferior and most precarious tract, and no better than the rest of 
the Parehar. Along the Gumti is a narrow belt of tarai covered 
with grass, giving place to a broad stretch of high hhur. On the 
eastern side the banks of the Kathna are clothed with jungle 
as far south as Gulraha on the road from Aurangabad to Mitauli. 
This is being gradually olcared for oultivation, and much baa dis- 
appeared daring the last ten years. The whole of the north lies 
low and is full of swamps, which drain down to the rivers by 
various obanpels, the chief of which is the Kareii, a tributary of 
the Kathna. The southern half is mainly hhwr, with a few villi^ea 
of light loam and a sandy subsoil The only good land is a small 
block to the east of Aurangabad and north of the Kareri. The 
total area is 69,715 ac^es or 109 sqnare miles. 

The oultiyation is naturally x>oor and the plough duty is 
unusually high. Cattle-breeding is more profitable than agi-icul- 
ture and the small but sturdy Parehar animals have a well- 
d»orved reputation. At the first regular settlement 52 per cent, 
of the land was cultivated, but since that date there has been 
some improvement. From 1884 to 1896 the average area under 
the plough was 36,027 acres, rising to *10,729 ac..'e8 in the last 
year, while in 1904 the area tilled was as much as 46,370 acres 
or 66 per cent., the total having risen gradually since the settle- 
ment The double-cropped area wa-. only 3,408 acres, a very 
low proportion. The recorded culturable waste, including 1,666 
acres under groves, was 18,461 acres, but moat of this oourists of 
wide expanses of hhur which could never be tilled profitably. 
The remaining 4,884 aones include 1,282 acres *of barren land, the 
rest bring rither under water or occupied by roads and village 
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sites. • Tbe^ inrig»ted area is very amall, and is mainly supplied 
by unprotected wells, which are diffioolt to construct and somi 
collapse. 29^0 irrigation is possible in the light undulating lands 
along the Oumti, while in the north there is rather a danger 
of saturation. Consequently the precarious villages are very 
numerous, no less than 59 out of a total of 113 being so classified. 
^Dhe kharif is generally the more important harvest, tiie chief 
crops being bajra, urd, moth and rioe, with a &ir amount of 
Bugaroaue in a few village*). In the rabi, barley largely predo- 
minates, followed by gram and wheat ; the latter is chiefly ibixed 
with other crops. 

Bents run low, and are mainly paid in kind. At the last 
settlement the average cash rate waa Ba. 4*29 per acre, varying 
from Bs. 4*56 for low caste to Bs. 3*84 for high caste tenants. 
The most numerous are Ahirs, Ohamars, Brahmans and Bajputs. 
The pargana has always suffered from a scarcity of tenants, as 
the ooltivators quickly migrate in bad (•easons. The revenue at 
the summary assessment was Bs. 22,401 rising to Bs. 33,860 at 
the regular settlement. The final revenue now stands at Bs. 
43,955, of which Bs. 370 represent the nominal demand of reve- 
nue-free lands. Seven mahals were assessed for a short term only, 
but a maximum revenue was fixed, so that it could be imposed 
at any time if circiuustanoes should admit of its application. 

The population of the pargana at the last census numbered 
35,385 souls, being at the low rate of 324 persons to the square 
inile. In 1881 the total was 32,853 rising to 35,334 in 1891, so 
that for the following ten years it remained stationary. The 
only plaoe of any size in the pargana ia Aurangabad itself, which 
lies on the road from Lakhimpni to Chapartala, where it joins 
the metdled road from Sitapur to Shohjahanpur, which traverses 
die extreme sonth of the paigaua. Other roads are those leading 
from Aurangabad toMuhamdi and Magdapur. 

The pargana in former days belonged to the Saiyids of 
Barwor and their suooeesors at Muhamdi, os has been narrated in 
Clmpter V. It afterwards passed into the hands of the Ahbans, 
ud when the estate of Baja Lone Singh was oonfisoated the land 
was given to strangers. At the present time there are 113 villages 
including the right jungle grants along the Eathna. They aw 
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divided into ^48 mahals, of whioh onlj 16 are owned by talaq- 
dais, three by Government, 77 in single and 116 in joinli aajuin- 
dari tenure, and 31 by pattidara. The talnqdars are the Baja>i- 
Rajgan of Kapurthala, who owns eleven whole villages and four 
mshals, assessed at Bs, 4,980 and the Baja of Partabgarh, who 
owns a single jnahaL Saiyids own 15 villages, which comprise 
the estate of Saiyid Tasadduq Husain of Aurangabad and of his 
wife, Jafri Begam, as weU as that of the latter’s sister. The 
Bachhils of Kakara own eight villages, while 24 others belong to"^ 
Bajputs, ohiefly Tomars, Gaurs and Bais; Brahmans own 38 
villages, Kayasths nine, and the rest belong to Khattris, Banias, 
Kurmis and others. 

BAKBIBPGB, Far^ma KHAiBiaanH, Tah^U 
Nighasan. 

A large village in the north-east of the pargana, lying in 
latitude 28* 24' north and longitude 80® 59' east, ofi the road 
from Singahi to Kakraula gh&t on the Mohan and to the hills of 
Nepal, at a distance of some eight miles from Singahi. The lands 
of the village, which cover 3,122 acres and consi&t of fairly level 
expanse with higher ground to the south-west, are bounded by 
the Banbirpur forest on the north and east and by the Aintha 
nala on the south and west. To the east are the Patehri and 
Bbamrela jbils. The village forms part of the Khairigarh estate 
and pays a revenue of Bs. 1,500. The papulation in 1901 num- 
bered 2B23 souls and consists largely of hiUinen from Nepal! 
Th^ reside for the most part in the main site, but there are two 
small hamlets to the north. There is a small primary school 
here and a cattle-pound dating from August 1893. 

BABAGAON, Porpana Sbibaoab, TaM Laehiiipub. 

A very large village in the east of the pargana, standing in 
latitude 27® 59' north and longitude 80® 55' east, some eight 
milnw north-east of Lakhimpur and a short distance north of the 
road to Bbaurahra, It covers an area of 4,005 acres, lying between 
two old beds of the Chanka; it prodaoes good crops of rice, but 
is dependent on the rainfall. The soathern portion is higher and 
bears excdlent rabi crops, especially in the vicinity of the main 
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ate. The popnlation of this and the numerous hamlets amounted 
at the last oensas to 3^41 souls^ of whom nearly a third were 
Afusalmaos. The viiiage pays a revenue of Bs, 2,700 and ibrma 
part of the Oel estate. There is a colony of Nate here whioh has 
been recently settled in the village. Markets are bdd in the 
villi^ twice a week, and a small school is maintained here. 


BAEWAB, Pargam PASSawAK, TahsU Muhamdi. 

A large village of oonsiderabifi historiod interest situated in 
the east of the pargana, in latitude 27'^ 50' north and longitude 
80^ 18' east, on the branch load from Aurangabad to Muhamdi 
at a distance of some ten miles sonth-eost of the latter and two 
miles from the Gumti, It formerly gave its name to an enormous 
pai^na which comprised almost all the Muhamdi tehdl and a 
huge portion of the Harden distiict. This was broken up on the 
death of Ibad'>ullah Khan of Muhamdi, but Barwar remained the 
headquartoe of a small paigana till 1869, w*hen it was united 
with Pasgawan. The place figures prominently in the distriot 
history as being the headquarters of the great Sdyid family, the 
descendants of Sadr Jahan of Pihani* It contains the nuns of a 
brick fort bmlt by Nawab Muqtadi Khan in the time of Anrang- 
zeb as well as a decayed mud-walled sarai, two mosques and two 
Hindu temples. Barwar was held diioet by Government from 
1785till the first regular settlement, when it was granted to Iradat 
Muhammad, who subsequently sold it. The village lands cover 1,452 
acres and are divided at pra^t into fix wohJia. The hugetst 
portion, oovenng 1,261 acres, is held in joint zomindari tenuie by 
Brahmans and Saiyids ; a small mahal of eight acres is owned ty the 
Baja of Qila Partal^arh, and the remainder belongs to Kayasth, 
Saiyid and Bairagi zamindars. The total levenuo is Bs. 2,060. 
In the immediate neighbourhood of the village site large quantities of 
poppy, tobacco and vegetables are grown. The rest of the sml is a 
good loam, except in the east towAids the Gumti. The population 
atthe last census numbered 4,064 muls, of whom 1,258 were Musal- 
mauB. Pasos constitute the moet numerous Hindu caste. Barwar 
poBseeses a middle vernacular school, a small ^Is’ school, a cattle 
pound opened in 1902, and a bazar in wifich markets are held twice 
a week. There is one sugar maniifactory here« 
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BHIRAj Pargam Bhub, Tah^ liAXHXUPirB. 

This is the piindpal village of the northern half of the 
pargana, lying in latitude 28^ 20' north and longitode 80^ 29' 
east, on the road from Gola to Palia at a distance of some 85 
miles from Lakhimpur. Branch roads lead to Bijna on the sonth- 
east and to Majhra Ralan and the Nepal border on the north. 
There is a railway station close to the village on the branch line 
from Mmlani to Sonaripur. The market is of considerable 
importance nnd a large export trade has sprung up ^ce the con- 
stroction of the railway. Bhira contains a police-station located 
in a mnd-built structure standing outside the village, a poet-office, 
a cattle-pound and a primary school. The population, which ^n 
1860 amounted to 1,741 souls, had risen at the last census to 2,201 
persons, of whom 789 wero Musalmans. Brahmans form the 
majority cf the Hindu inhabitants. The village lands are very 
extensive, ooveilng 6,822 acres, and stretching from the forest oh 
the west to the Marhaya wild ou the ea^t. The soil Is mostly a 
high bam, but is of a poor quality, while the place suffers from 
its unhealthy climate. The village is owned by the representatives 
of Baj Gohardhan Singh at a revenue of Bs. 1,350. The history 
of the family has been given in Chapter III- 

BHUR Pargawiy TaUil Lakhimpur, 

Tins is the northernmost pargana of the Lakhimpar tahsil 
and consists of tho north- western audlaiger portion of the tract 
lying between the Chaiika and U1 rivers. The former separates 
it fiom Palia and Nighasan on the north and north-east, and the 
latter from Kukra-Mailani, Faila and Kheri on the south-west 
and south. The north-western boundary marches with the 
Pilibhit and Shahjahanpur districts, and the south-eastern with 
pargana Brinagar. Bhur covers an enormous extent of country, 
for in addition to some eighty squoie miles of reserved forest in 
the Bhira range on the west the area is 193,194 acres or 801 
square miles. This amount is liable to vary on account of the 
erratic action of the Ohauka. At annexation the tract condsted 
of two parganas known as Bhur and Aliganj, but these were 
dhordy afterwards amalgamated. The forest ares was appro- 
priate by Government at an early date and was demaioated into 
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26 grants. Of the latter, eleven have been sobaequentlj 
inooEporated into the reserved forest, while five are held in fee- 
simple hj talnqdars, six are regularly assessed to revenue, and 
three are the property of Government. 

The forest land lies in the north and along the U1 in tho 
west, while there is a patch of s4l and other jungle in the 
centre. The bulk of the pargana is fairly open country and 
not of a high quality. There are two well<Klefined tracts of 
different oharacteristics roughly corresponding to the two ori- 
ginal parganas. In the old Bhur portion the villages are 
mostly undulating, with a light mil, inclining to day in the 
depressions, and extensive stretches of open grass waste. In 
Aliganj the villages are better : the surface is more level, and 
the soil a stiff loam with occasional ridges of light gritty soiL 
Groves, which are thin and scarce in the bkur tract, are here 
numerous, and the village sites are larger and more compact. 
In the south-east, along the Srinagar border, are a few villages 
with an alhivial soil resembling those of the adjoining pargana, 
and producing chiefly maize and rice. In the northern portion 
the Chauka is the predominating feature. Its course is moat 
erratic and variable, eapedslly in the north. There is the usual 
high bank, rising from 20 to 50 feet above the alluvial basin, bat 
always at a considerable distance from the river. The lowlands 
are out up by innumerable channels and water-courses which at 
some time or other have formed the temporary bed of the stream. 
Here and there are to be seen large semi-circular jhUs, with a 
lugh sandy bank on one side and a marsh on the other, represent- 
ing a bend in a deserted ohanneL The existing tributary 
streams of Hie Chauka are too numerous for a detailed descrip- 
tion. In the north is the Morhaya, beyond which is a block of 
villages which are inundatod by the Chauka floods and depend 
cm the rice crop. Others are the Barauncha, flowing along the 
forest, the Junai and the Kandhwa. The Junai formed the 
boandtey of the Aliganj pargana from its source in the central 
^ook of forest to the Brinagar border j the rest of the boundary 
was Afforded by the Barauncha as far as the Bhira forests. 

It is mly natural that a luge portion of the pargana 
should be of a preearioDs character owing to its unhealthy oUmate 
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and the goieral nnoertainty of the agrioulture. The Gutuka 
everywhere rendera cultivation unstable in the north, aud in the 
vicinity of the forest much damage is done by wild animals. 
Most of these villages, however, belong to large estates. The 
most preoaiiouB parts of the Aliganj tract are the villages of 
Haraia, Bbatpurwa, Mushki, Basantpur and Mukaddarpui along 
the TJl, and Mirsapur and Amirtapor on the Junai near the 
Srinagar border. 

The proportion of cultivated land is necessarily somewhat low. 
At the firat regular settlement it amounted to 49 per cent, and 
^nce that time there ha<j been a considerable development, though 
mnoh dependb on the nature of the season. The famine of 1897 
affected the pargana in a marked degree, for cultivation greatly 
declined, althongh the bubsequont recovery bas been complete. 
In 1904 the area under the plough was 100.674 acres or 52 per 
cent, of the whole, excluding the reserved forests. No lees than 
70,891 acres were cla'>-3ed as culturable, the total oomprimng 
3,961 acres under groves, 33,649 acres of fallow, and 33,198 
acres uf unreclaimed waste, much of which would never repay 
cultivation. The barren area is mainly under water or occupied 
by roads and sites, only 3,510 acres being dabbed as actually 
nnculturable. The standard of cultivation is low, except round 
Aligau] and a few villages further north. The holdings are 
unnsnally large, and the tenants are constant^ changing. The 
kharif harvest is always much larger than the rabi, and on an 
aveiaga about 16 per cent, of the area cultivated bears a double 
cr(^. Bice is by far the most important staple, occupying nearly 
60 per cent, of the cultivation in the Aliganj circle ; next come 
nrd, kodon, sugarcane, and maize in the kharif, while in the rabi 
wheat takes the lead, followed by barley and gram. There is 
practically no irrigation except in the Aliganj tract, where unpro- 
tected wells are numerous and can be made without great difficulty. 

Bents are geneially very low, and are paid in kind for 
about half the cultivated area. At the last settlement the 
average cash rate was only Bs. 2*4 per acre for resident and' 
Be. 1’8 per acre fenr non-resident tenants, the latter being' very 
numerous. The chief cultivating castes are Chamsrs, followed 
by Ahiis, Eurmis, Brahmans, Pasis and Mnsalmana, Tb^ 
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Kurtnis and other good tenants are scarce, save . in the be^lr 
villages, and their average rate was Ks. 3‘7. The revenne at the 
eummary assessment was Rs. 36,703 and at the regular settle- 
ment was raised to Bs. 73,075, to which small additions were 
sabseqnently made by reason of the resumption and assessment of 
some of the grants. The present final demand stands at Bs. 98,763, 
indading Bs. 98,233 aotually payable and Bs. 530 nominal. The 
alluvial mahals were assessed at Bs. 525 in 1901. 

The population of the pai^ana at the 1881 census nnmberod 
8,894 souls. This rose in 1891 to 89,256, but a great decrease 
followed the famine of 1897, and at the ensuing enumeration the 
total number of inhabitants had &llen to 80,298, of whom 
42,393 were males and 37,905 females. Hindus numbered 71,831, 
Mosalmans 8,387, while 80 wore Christians, Aryas and others. 
These figures exclude the forest population, which is small and 
migratory. There are no towns in the pargana and few larje 
vill^es ; the chief are Bhira, Aligan j and Bijua, each of which 
baa been separately menjdoned. The old village of Bhnr bos long 
disappeared, though its site is still pointed out near Aligan j. 
Means of oommunicatiim are fair. The north-west is traversed 
by the branch line from Mailani to 8onaripur, with a station at 
Bhira; but this only runs fiom January to June. Through the 
south num the road from Lakhimpur to Pilibhit, from which 
branches take off at Aligan j, one leading to Gola and the other 
to Bi jna. The south-east is traversed by the road from Lakbim- 
pnr to Khairigarb, crossing the Cbanka by the Sirei ferry, near 
which a branch leads to Bijua and Bhira. The latter is on the 
road from Gola to Falia, much of which runs through the forest. 
The exteme eastern corner is crossed by the road from Lakhim- 
pur to Nighasan via Fabbperi ferry on the Ghauka, 

Kothing ia known of the early history of the pafgana, which 
contains many old utes of great antiquity. It seems probable 
that the forests are of comparatively recent origin, for the numerous 
brick-strewn heaps along its edge, denoting former vOlageB, and 
the remnants of masemry that are to be found in the most remote*' 
spots, give credence to die popular tradition that this tract was 
once eddvated and populous. In later days the Bachhils were 
the TttHng oSan, and this great (dueftain, Chfaipi,|Qh^ had bis 
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stronghold at Eamp in the extreme north-weat) where the 
rains of his fort and a temple are to be seen. After their over- 
throw the Ahbans seized Aliganj, and Bhur passed into the hands 
of the Jangre anoestors the present taluqdars of Bhira and 
Kamnagar. Most of the Ahbans are Musalmans. The pai^na 
now oontains 175 villagos, divided into 217 mahals. Of the latter, 
102 are held by taluqdats, three are Government property, 80 are 
held in single and 19 in joint zamindari tenace, ten are patti> 
4ari and three bhaiyaohara. The chief landowners are the 
Jaqgree, of whom the Bhnr talaqdar owns 43 mahals, while 30 
belong to the Bijua estate. The Baja of Oel has eight mahals, 
known as the Basulpanah estate, and the Bani of Mahewa foar 
mahals. Three villages bdong to the Baja of Partabgarh, two 
to the Bana of Khajargaon, and eleven villages and one mabal 
in the old Aliganj pargana, constituting the Mirzapur estate, to 
the Mosalman taluqdar of Jalalpur. In addition to these, 19 
villages are owned by Mosalman, and 14 by Hindu, Ahbans; 
two belong to Baiyids and nine to Pathana ; nine to the Gbshains 
of Gola, seven to Brahmans, six to Kayasths, two to Banias, one 
to Earmis, and two are the property of Europeans. The chief 
zamindars are the Mosalman Ahbans of Bhurwara, now repiw- 
sented by Muhammad Khaltl-ullah Khan, who owns 16 whole 
villages and part of one other ; and the Hindu AJibans of 
Bansi, a property consisting of one whole village and diares in 
six others. The old Baohhil proprietora have cmnpletely di»< 
appeared. 

B1 J0A, Parana Bhub, Taha^ Lakhiicpub. 

This village lies in the oentre of the paigana, in latitude 
28^ 16' north and longitade 80° 37' east, on the road from Bhira 
to Dariabad and Khairigarh, which is here joined by a branch 
road Tunmng northwards from Aliganj. It is a large village with 
several hamlets, covering a total area of 4,641 acres. The north- 
ern portion is intersected by the Marhaya nakt, a tributary of 
fhe Chaoka, while along the southero boundary flows the Baraun- 
oha. Cultivation is stable, but poor; the place has declined 
of late years, for in 1891 there were 2,882 inhabitants, while at 
the last toted bad fallen to 2,273* The great ou^rity 
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of the reeidentfl are Cha&iarB. The Tillage is assessed at 
Bs. 1,900, and is diieflj noldcesble as being the headquarters of 
the talaqa of the late Baj Gobardhan Singh of the Jangre family 
of Bhur. There is a school here, a bazar in which markets are 
held twice a week and a cattle-pound dating from October 1901. 

BIBSIIfGHFUB, Pargana FiKosiLBAD, TahaU Kigeasast. 

A large taluqdari village belongbg to the Baikwar Baja of 
Mallaupm. It lies in latitude 27* 62' north aod bngitnde 
81* 13' east on the road from leaner to Firozabad, at a distance 
of little more than a mile south of the former. The yilJage lands 
cover 1,333 acres and consist of high level soil of good quality 
and well cultivated. They aie assessed to a revenue of Bs. ^,676. 
The place contained at the last census a population of 2,423 souls, 
of whom one-fifth were Masalmans. Eurmis are the chief cul- 
tivating caste. There is a large upper primary school here, but 
DO baear, the market being held at Isanagar. 

DAULATPUB, Paa>gam and Tahail Niohasast. 

A village on the left bank of the Ohanka and on the road 
from Lakhimpur to Ehairigarh, in latitude 28* 16' north and 
longitude 80* 47' east. It consists of a large number of hamleta 
scattered over aa area of 3,611 acres. It oontained at the last 
oensnsa peculation of 2,463 persons, a large proportion of whom 
are Muraos. The village is well cultivated, oondsting for the 
most part of rice land, while to the south towards the river the 
soil is lighter and a large amonnt of maize is grown. The 
revenue demand is Bs. 2,400 and is paid by the hrirs of Gobardhan 
Singh, the Jangre taluqdar of Bijua. Markets are held twice a 
week in the adjoining village of Bamhanpui. 

DHAtJBAHBA, Pargam Dhaubahba, TohaU NioeaSa* . 

The capital of the pargana is a aiwHlI town on the 
bank of the Sukbni river in the centre of the pargana, standing 
in latitude 27* 59' north and longitude 81* 6' east, at a distance 
of 20 miles by the nnmetallel road from Ziakhimpur* Other 
roads lead to Sisaiya on the road from Isanagar to Matera ghdt,^ 
and to Eifitdlimya oq the road from Maten^to Eigbasan. To 
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the north and weat of the town there are namerons giovea, 
Dhaurahra contains a poHoe-statlon, cattle-pound^ post-offioe, a 
branch dispensary and a village school. The Lhana is a koahohi, 
building, situated to the south of the town. A market is held 
here twioe a week. The population in 1901 numbered 5,609 
persons, of whom 3,664 were Hindiis, 2,096 Musalmans, and 9 
Christians. In addition to these there are 756 persons reriding 
in hamlets beyond the limits of the Aot XX town. The place 
has grown largely since 1869, when there were but 4,266 
inhabitants. There are three mosques and four temples in the 
place. 

Dhaurahra ooeupies a poririon of some interest in 
annal^ It is said to derive its name from Deorha, a email 
rmned temple or motasthan near the town, and according to 
tradition was the capital of a Pasi principality, which was over- 
thrown by the Bisens. At a later date it became famous as the 
place where the Jangre Raja, Jodha Singh, was killed in the 
£ght withi Raja Sital Farshad, the Narim of Xhsurabad. His 
tomb and that of bis slayer, a Saiyid, follower of the Xazim, lie 
within a stone’s throw of each other. 

During the mutiny of 1857, the fugitives from Bhahjahan- 
por and Muhamdi, escaping towards Lncknow, sought the pro- 
teCtion of the Dhaurahra Raja, but he, being pressed by the 
liuoknow Darbar, gave them up to thrir enenues. For this 
disloyalty to Britirii rule, the Raja was tried and hanged; his 
eet&ioB wove cnsfisuiatied, and a portion o£ them, oampiUSitg 
seventeen villages containing 43 square miles, was made over as 
part of a grant to Captain John Hearsey, of the old Oudh Con- 
tingent, for good service rendered to Hie Briririi Government. 
This estate was sold by Captain Hearsey to Colonel Boilean, ot 
the j^gal Cavalry, who again sold it to the Rajfr-i-Rajgan of 
^f^^rthala, the present owner. The latter’s agent for his Kheri 
Property, who is generally an honorary ma^strate, has hia head- 
quarters here. 

Dhaurahra is administered under Aot XX of 1866. The 
Act was first ap^ed in 1876; but in September, 1881, the town 
^as constituted a munidpality. The latter was abolished wiHi 
efibot from tiie Ist of July, 1889, and the provisions of Aot XX 
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yren again applied in the following month. The income is 
derived from nsnal hou>se>tax which in 1903 amonnted to 
Bb. 460, giving an inoidenoe of Be. 0-14-3 per assessed house and 
Be. 0-1-5 per head of population. The town contained 979 
houses, of which 517 were assessed to taxation. The total 
income for the jear^ including a balanoe of Bs. 149, was Rs, 809, 
the remainder being derived from various sonroes. The expen- 
diUire was Bs. 651, and was devoted to the usual objects; 
Bs. 342 to the up-heep of the police force, Rs. 180 to conserv- 
anoj, Es. 100 to minor local improvements, and the re»t to the 
ooBt of collection and other misoellaneons heads. 

DHAUBAHRA Varguna, Tdha^ Xiohasan. 

This is a yerj large paigana in the east of the district, and 
oonsistQ of a stretch of country extending eastwards from the 
Chauka, which separates it &om Srinagar of the liakhimpur 
tahsil. On the north it is bounded by pargaua Nighasan, on the 
south by the Tambaur pargaua of Sitapur, and on the east by the 
Babraioh district and pargana Firozabad. The Bahraich boun- 
dary is the river Kanriala or Ghagra, and that of Sitapur on the 
south is fm: some distance formed by the Dahawar, a stream 
which now carries the bulk of tho waters of the Cliauka into the 
Ghagra. Washed on three sides by rivers, all more or less erratic 
in their action, the area of the pargaua is necessarily a variable 
quantity. At the first r^ular settlement it was 166,453 acres, 
but BiDoe that time it has increa^d by nearly 10,000 acres, the 
total in 1904 being 175,527 acres or 274 square miles, while at 
the last settlement it was very much larger. 

All the rivers come down in flood during the rains, but their 
action varies greatly. The deposit left by the Kauriala is very 
unfertile, as the current is so strong that only the heavy particles 
of sand remain: consequently the land along that river is 
poor and sandy, and the villages are inferior an'd cut np by 
numerous ravines and watercourses. The Chauka, on the other 
hand, is a beneficial stream, in spite its vagaries: it brings 
down quantities of rich alluvial deposit locally known as pan, 
which ^odooes good <i»pB of rice in years of favourable flooding. 
UmuqnUy hesvy flooda, however, bring sand instead, and at all 
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times the allavial deposit is infezior to the old high land which is 
out away. The interior of the pargana is a plain of oonsideEable 
fertility, bnt cut up and broken by a maze of atieama and watei- 
oourses, the chief of whioh are the Snkhni and the upper reaches 
of the Dahawar, The soil is generally loam, but here and there 
are to be found expanses of poor gritty soil, locally termed tapar 
or hkur, while in the depressions there is clay. These depressions 
are similar to those in pargana Bhnr, and are generally formed 
by bends in old water^hannels ; the largest is a fine' and piotui- 
esquo sheet of water lying to the south of Bamia Bihar. The whole 
traot is feverish and unhealthy, and many of the inhalfitanta 
fmffer from goitre. There is no forest in the pargana, the waste 
lands being oovered with tamarisk and dense grass jungldL Most 
of the villages are precarious naturally, especially, those along 
the rivers; bnt as they belong to large estates they require no special 
attention. 

The cnltivation is on the whole poor, though fairly good in 
the villages of tho central tract. The average holdings are 
UDumally large and a very high percentaga of the land is hdd 
by non-rosident tenants. The kharif harvest is by far the more 
impprtant, ooofupying nearly SO per cent, of the total area oulti- 
vatod, as against some 47 per cent, in the rabi. The double-cropped 
area is laige, amounting to about 27 per cent, on an average. 
Rice, maize and kodon constitate almost the entire kharif harvest, 
the first predominating in the west, and the others in the cast of 
the pargana. The rice crop depends on the river floods, being apt 
to fail if they are excessive or deficient ; the beat villagea are those 
which grow both rice and maize. Sugarcuie is almost unknown 
in this pargana, which thiu presents a great contrast to those of 
the Muhamdi tahsil. In the rabi, barley takes the lead, followed 
by wheat and peas, which together occupy nearly the whifie sown 
area. There is practically no irrigation, as is the cose throng^ 
out tho Nighasan tahsil. The area cultivated is fairly large, 
wy ifi sidering the general nature of the tract. At the first regular 
settlement it amonDted to 54 per cent, of the whole, and the 
subsequent development has been but small. At the last asseas- 
ment it had increased slightly, but so had the total area of tke 
pargana, and the piopoirtiion remuned the same. In 1904 the 
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bad nndar the ploagh covered 96,088 acres or neariy 55 percent; 
bat the inoiease is much greater if tiie extennon of double<nop- 
ping be taken into account The cultarable area iras 52,281 acres, 
indadii^ 8,967 acres of groves and a large amount of fallow, 
both old and new, 28,583 aoies in all: much of the remainder 
would not repay tillage. The barren area, 27,158 acres, is mainly 
under water, most of the rest being oooapied by sites and groves 
while the actnally unoulturable land was only 8,735 acres. 

Grain fonts are somewhat more prevalent than money pay- 
ments. At the last settlement the average cash rental waa 
Bs. 2*6 per Bore-~a very low figure. The cultivators are mainly 
low oaste: Abirs are the most numerous, foUowed by Gbamars, 
Kurmia, Muraos, Brahmans, Mnaalmana and Basis. The last 
claim desoent from the Bajpasis, who aro said to have held the 
paigana in ancient days ; the EnrtnU, too, were once the lords of 
the soil in the south. Id^y of them were afterwards settled here 
by Shuja-ud-daula. Muraos pay the highest rent, about Bs. 4 
on an avenge, while Bajputs and Cayasths pay under a rupee 
per aore. revenue at the summary assessment was Bs. 37,142 
rising to Bs, 81,325 at the regular settiemant. The present final 
demand stands at Bs. 1,05,330 gross and Bs. 1,01,840 net : the tem- 
porary demand for the alluvial mahals, settled in 1901, is Bs. 3,490. 

The population of the paigana in 1881 was 88,334. This rose 
to 89,928 and at the last census Bhanrahra contained 90,520 inhab- 
itants, of whom 46,992 were males and 43,528 females. CSassi- 
fied by religions, the^e were 78,918 Hindus, 11,588 MusBlmans, 
and 14 l^hs and ofchem. The <mly town in the paigana is Bhau- 
rafara ; but there are many large villages, espeoially in the north. 
The chief are Bamia BUiar, Kmri, Kaf^, BidH and Maters, 
whioii are separately described. CommuniostilDns are £ur, but 
are greatly interrupted by the numerous streams. In the* south 
there are no roads, but Bhanrahra is oemneoted unmetalled roads, 
with liskhimpar on the west, Firozabad on the south-east, and 
Bighasan on the iKHTth-west. From the last a branch nms to 
Mstera on tiie Eauiiala, whence another road runs south to Sisaiya 
and flrosabad. 

The Uatory of the paigana is obsooie. It is said to have been 
Md in mediteval times by Alha, the Banapbar warrior of 
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Chandra of SlanBa}. It wae later the property of the Pa^ and 
then of the BUens. The pargana was not known by thia name 
till 1784, when it wee oonstitated by Safdar Jang out of Khairi- 
garh, Fiiozabad, Eheii, and perhaps Qila Nawagarh. It was 
then held by the Jangies, who came in the rmgn of A^lamgir and 
seized Bhaorahra and a vast extent of country. They ejected the 
Bisens after continuoua fighting up to 1822. The subsequent 
history is that of the Jangie'* up to the mutiny, and the story 
has been told in Chapter Y. When the Bhanrahra estate was 
oonfisoated nearly threb-quarters of the pargana came into the 
hands of Government and was distributed to Oapudn Hearsey, 
Captain Orr, and others, much of whose land was subsequently 
purchased by the Baja-i-Bajgan of Eapurthala. At the present 
time the pargana contains 121 villages, divided into 133 mahals. 
Of the latter, 74 are owned by tslaqdars three are Gevemment 
property, 47 are held in Eongle, and nine in joint zamindari tenure. 
There are no coparcenary communiues in Bhanrahra, The chief 
taluqdars are the Eaja-i>Bajgaa of Eapnrihala, with the Bhau- 
lahra estate of 21 mahals ; the Kam of Eliaiiigarh with the Eafara 
estate of 20 mahals ; and the Xayasths of Sara wan Baragaon Id 
Harden, who own 14 mahals known as tho Saisawa property. 
Others are (he Bidyid taluqdar of Jalalpur in Harden, holding six 
mahals known as the Muhammadpur estate; the Jangre taluqdar 
of Isanagu with six mahals; the Ohauhan Baja of Oel, who has the 
six^le village of Bhanwanpur; the Bani of Mahewa with three 
mahals; the Ganr taluqdar of Katesar, who owns the single village 
of Khanipur ; and Mr. Hearsey of Mamri, who has two villages 
known as the Gularlha and Matera grants. The chief zamindars 
are the Kkh grantees, Sardar Jogendra Sbogh of Aira, who owns 
twelve vilUgee, and Sardar Sant Singh of Baini with ten villages. 
Tho remaining land is chiefly in the possession of Eayasths, 
Ennnis, liodhs, and Bajputs of different dans. 

BULHI, ParffavM Bha.itbahba, TdksH Kighasan. 

A very large village on the northern borders of the par- 
gana, lying in latitude 28^ 9' north and longitude 80° 68' eas^ 
some four miles west of Bamia Bihar and two miles to the sooth 
of Eaidhaiya on the road from Nighasan to Matefra. The 
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village lands oover no lees ttian 6^239 aores: the euBtem half lies 
low and is snbjeot to flooding from the large Kacsaii jhil on the 
boQndazy, bat the western portion is higher and prodooee fine 
crops of midze. The popalation is somewhat soattered, but most 
of the inhabitaaitB reside in the main si be which clusters round 
the mins of the old fort. At the last census Dulhi contained 
3;902 inbabitantSf of whom 555 were Musalmana Lodhs are the 
prevailing Hindu caste. The village belongs to the Rani of 
Khaiiigarh, having formerlj been included in the confisoated 
Baikwar estate, and is assessed to a revenue of Bs. 4,250. 
There ie a small school here and a bazar. 

F1B02ABAD, Fargamt ErBOZABAO, Tahad Nighasak. 

Hie place which gives its name to the pargsna of Firozabad 
is an insigiuficajit village in the son&h-east corner of the district, 
Ijing in latitude 27° 49' north and longitude 81° 16' east, 
between the Kantisla and the branch road from Isanagar to 
Katauli and Hallanpur, at a distance of 6 miloe south-oast of 
laanagar and eighteen miles from Dhaurahra. The plaoe is said 
to have been founded by Firoz Shah on bis journey to Bahiucb, 
but it has no history and the sole remnants of antiquity are the 
ruins of a small mud fort. The population at the last ceusus 
numbered 1,089 BOfuIs, including 101 Mohidmans, the bulk of the 
inhabitants being Lodhs and AhiT{^. The village belongs to the 
Baja of BfaUanpur. It has an area of 896 acres, and is well 
cultivated; most of the laud is highlying loam, but in the north 
there is a depression, while the centre Is traversed by a small 
watercourse. The revenue is Bs. 1,075. An aided school is 
maintained here; The cattle-poond is in the adjoining village of 
Sheikhupur. 

FIBOISABAD Pargana, Taheil Nighasan. 

This pargma occupies the extreme south-eaetem comer of 
the district, extending north and west from the pmnt of junction 
of t^e Kanriala on the east, which separates it from the Babraicib 
district, and the Dahawar river ctx the south, which forms the 
ffitspnr boundary. To the west and north lies paigana Dhan- 
ralua, from which it* is divided by an attifioial boundary. The 
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western portion of the pargana is drained by the Sukhoi river) 
which flows in an extremely irr^nbr coiurbe from north to sooth 
into the Dahawar at the sooth-western corner of the pargana and 
which probably represents an old ohannel of the latter river. 
The Dahawar as well as the Chauka is very erratio and changes 
its course from year to year. Up to 1895 the Dahawar was an 
insignificant stream, bat the result of the floods of that year was 
that the Dakwar formed a connection between the Chauka and 
the Kauiiala and for a time carried along its channel the bnlk 
of the waters of the former liver, whioh has now partly retarned 
to its foiner bad. Being thus washed on three sides by constantly 
changing rivers, the area of the psigana \8iieB from year to year. 
Very recently two village^ have been cut off by the Kaariala 
and an now included io the Bahraich district, and this sort of 
thing iS continmilly taking place. 

The total area of the pargana, at the recent settlement, was 
106,154 acres or 166 square miles. In 1872 the area was 162 
squ^ miles; while in 1904 there had been a still further 
inceaae, as the total was recorded a^ 110,015 acres or noarly 173 
square miles. The wh<dc of the south of the pargana is cut up 
b^ cbannels and ravines. The villages are situated on the high 
Imd, while there is a varying quantity of low-lying land on 
jhich a good deal of rice is grown. As far as this paigana is 
bnoerned the Sanriala is a useless river. The annual floods 
/eave behind them nothing but sand in the tcerai, as owing to the 
VioLenoe of tho stream the lighter particles which should form 
lloam are carried away, leaving merely the heavier sand. The 
Chauka and the Dahawar on tho other hand in ordinary years 
j leave a fairly rich and useflil loam behind them, the deposit 
being locally known os pan. The central tract of the pargana is 
a fine level plain of stable cultivation, the soil being a good 
loam, easily worked, with no necessity for irrigation, which is 
practically non-existent here. In the west and south-west are 
some mixed viUages, like those in Dhaurahra, in which rice is 
grown in the lowlands and maue in the higher fields. The 
villages along the rivers are preoarious and apt to suffer from 
iloo^ ; those along the Dahawar were greatly damaged in 1895, 
when large tractu of good tml were cut away by the river as it 
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vidMted its ohannel; Imt all belong to large estates and requite 
no speoial attention. 

The cultivation in the central tract is good, when good 
tenants are available. In other parts it is generallj poor 
reason of the uncertainty of the retains. The holdings are v6tj 
large, averaging well over six aores, and, as in Dhauahi'a alao, a 
very oonsiderable percentage of the land is oultivsted by^non* 
resident tenants. The coltivated area at tiie first regular assess- 
ment amounted to 55 pei cent, of the whole. During the coome 
of the settlement there was a slight but varying iucreibe, and at 
the new asseasment the proportion was over 56 per ceu\. Since 
that date the inorea&e has been maintained, and in 1904 the area 
under the plough was 59,507 acres or neaiiy 55 per oent^ while 
the extension of double-cropping has been more rapid, 19,415 
acres bearing two crops in that year, this being the largest amount 
on record. The eultorahle area, induding 3,409 acres of |^ve 
land, was 31,648 acres, two-thiids ci this being falbw uf lery 
varying quality. Of the remaining area, 4,153 acres were claaed 
as barren, an unusoally high proportion, mid the rest was eilter 
under water or ooaupled by sites and buildings. As in Dhaurahh, 
the kharif is by far the more important harvest. The piinoipi| 
onqieare kodon, rice and maiae^ with a very little sugmcane; am 
in the rabi barl^, followed at a considerable distance by wheat 
peas, gram and a fair amount of poppy and garden cultivation. 

Kents are mainly paid in cosh in the better lands, but in 
die more precarious villages grain rents predominate. The 
average cash rate at the last settlement was Be. 3*1 per acre; the 
amount is small, but considerably higher than the average for 
Dhaurahra. Iiow caste tenants paid Bs. 3*8, while the rate fiir 
Brahmans and others of high caste was only Bs. 2*2. chief 
cnltiyatiDg cnstes are Lodbs^ Ahixs^ Brahmans, Husalmaiu, 
GKidariyas and Kurmis. There is also a fair number of Muraos, 
who pay Bs. 5 per ame of garden land. The revenue demand of 
the paigaoa at the summaiy assessment was Bs. 32,38^ and this 
was raised to Ba. 55,805 at the regular settlement. The present 
final demand stands at Bs. 67,885, inclading Ba. 575 temporarily 
aMMoed in 1901 on the aUnvial mahals. The final revenue gives 
an enhanoement 25 per cant, on the fcnner assessmsint. 
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. The pc^atioii of the pargana at the oensua of 1881 num- 
bered 55,00^ Since that date there has been a considerable 
increase : the total rose to 61,110 in 1891, and at the last census 
there vere 63,641 inhabitants, of whom 33,087 were males and 
females. Classified according to religions, there were 
55,604 Hindus, 8,109 Musalmans and 28 others, chiefly Cbrist- 
ians» The cmly town in the pargsna is Isanagar; Fmoabad itself 
is an insignifioaut village, and besides these there is hardly a 
place with a population of any size, except Bisaiya in the north 
and the scattered agriouLtni'al villages of Bironghpur and 
Adhspuc. The pai^na is difficult of access owing to the nveis and 
the numerous small streams, and communications are poor. A 
road leads from Dhauzahra to Isauagar and Katauli in the south, 
and from this a branch takes off at Sisaiya, running north to 
Matera on the Kaoriala. 

The histray of the pargana is almost identical with that of 
Dhaurahra. It was formerly held by the Bisens, who were 
expelled after repeated conflicts by the Jangre Chsuhans of Bhur. 
These were in turn brought low at the death of Raja Jodha 
Singh in 1777. One of hio relatives, Chain Smgb, was 
allowed a few patches of land rent-free for his maintenanoe; bat 
he gradually incroaxed his possesslom and in 1797 acquired the 
mshal of Isanagar, which is now represented by the taluqa of 
that name. The south of the pargana belongs to the Baikwars 
of Mallanpur, a brandi of tho Baundi house in Bahraich. Thw 
property at first lay in the Sitapur district, but one of the 
Hallanpur chieftains ccossed the Hahawar and seized the lands 
in the south of this pargana, which apparently were then held by 
the BrnliTnanH of Gk)palpur and othera who claim tohaveobttdned 
their rights from Maharaja Tikait Bai, the minister of Asafxud- 
Hftula- At the preseot time the pargana contains 88 villages, 
divided into 95 mahals. Of the latter, 93 are owned by taluqdars 

the remaining two in joint zatmndari tenure; they form a nogle 
village, owned by Hurmis. The chief taluqdar is the Baikwar 
Kaja of Mallanpur, who bolds 5l villages and three mahals; 25 
villages and dx mahals belong to the Jangre taluqdar of Isan^or, 
and two yilli^ and six mahals to the Biya-i-Bajgaa of 
Kapmthala, being pait of the oonfiaoated estote of Bhaaiahn. 
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GOliA, Pargana HAn>ASABA]>; Tahsil Mithasidx. 

A small but famous town in the north-east oorner of the 
pagans, lying in latitude 23® 6' north and longitude 80® 28' 
east, on the north side of the main road from Lakhimpur to 
Muhamdi. at a distance of 22 miles from the district headquarters. 
Branch roads lead north-uest to Khutar in Sliahjahaupur, north 
to Bhin, and north-east to AHganj. Less than a mile to the east 
of the town is the railway station. The population in 1891 
numbered 4,311 souls and at the last census had risen to 4,9 IB, of 
whom 3,760 wore Hindus, 1,133 Musalmans and 20 Christians 
and others. Gola is administered under the proyisions of Act 
XX. of 1856, which was applied in 1905, and contuns a police- 
station, dispensary, post-office, cattle-pound, and a large npper 
primary school. Markets are held here twice a week, and the 
place is one of the principal trade centres of the district. 

The town is pcture^quely bitnated on tome small hills, on 
the bank of the vam<!bed river Ganga, whose course is marked 
by a ridge of sand stretching away to the south. The bazar lies 
to the west, and here a busy trade ib oarried on in grain and 
sugar. To the east is the celebrated temple of Gokarannath, and 
it*« great tank, round which are clustered the many smaller temples, 
dJiaratn.8ala8, and the monasteries of the Goshains. Gola is one 
of the most sacred spots in Oudh, and here an immen^ie asscmblago, 
average some 150,000 persons, congregates twice 
annually in Fhagun and Ghait for fifteen days on each occasion. 
Pilgrims and traders come hither from long distances, travelling 
by road and rail; many bring Ganges water to pour over the 
famous liTtgam of Mabadeo in the great temple. Their offerings 
are taken by the priests, but a obss of one anna in the rupee is 
levied by Government to defray tlie expenses of the fair manage- 
ment. 

The place is of extreme antiquity, but little remains to 
interest the ardiseologist. Ori^nally Gola was doubtless a oentze 
of Buddhist worship; traces of this religion are still to be seen in 
several bas-reliefs built into the temple walls, and in the neigh- 
bourhood tena-ootta images of pure Bnddhist types have frmn 
time to time been found. Possibly, too, the Godins and their 
monasteries are an evolution from Uio Buddhist priesthoodi The 



temple of Mfthadeo is a shivaU of the ordinary type, witJi this 
peouliority that it atandh below the level of the Burrouoding 
ground, the Unffom standing in a kind o£ well abont four feet 
deep. This temple is supposed to be theoentral spot of a large 
tract of sacred ground. Theie are four gate« on the borders of 
this holy laud, at an eqkial distance of twelve koa or eighteen 
miles from the centre. Tiieso are at Deokali in the east, Shahpnr 
on the north, Mali in Shabjahanpur on the west andBarkhai on 
the south. At Deokali there it still a Snrajkand, a tank built in 
honour of the sun, at wlnc’i religious assomblies take place, and 
posdbly, in days previous to Buddhism, Gola wa^ a centre of sun 
worship. Through one of these gates all pilgrims are supposed to 
pass before approaching the shiine. 

The tombs of the Goshaius are small structures with fluted 
cupolas, and arc evidently taken from the pattern of Buddhist 
stupas. They arc supposed to be celibates and are buried, as 
usual, in a sitting posture. Mo-t of the tombs stand close to the 
great tank, a masoniy structure surrounded by flights of steps 
coming down to the water. 

Tho ancient history of Gola is now merely a matter of tradi- 
tion. According to the GoshaiUb the image of Mahadeo came 
here by pure accident. When the giant Havana was attempting 
to carry Mahadeo to Ceylon, the deity told him. that he would 
only Fuflfor his image to be removed on condition that it should 
not touch ground, as where it should bo placed, there it would 
remain. Bavaua accordingly sot out and on arriving at 6(fla, was 
obliged to entrust bis charge to an Ahir boy for a few minutes. 
The boy grew tirod and placed the stone on tl)e gronnd, where it 
remained, and Bavaua on his return was unable to move it. The 
orij^ of the tank and the brick cylinder in the centre, whence 
tho water-supply is maintained, is said to be as follows: — A young 
Brahman girl happened one day to kill a calf, and in horror at 
the deed ran off to hang herself, ohoosing by ohance the tree that 
grew over the stone of Gola. By her action she disturbed the 
deity, who bado her leave him in pcaoe and go dig in a spot hard 
by. She went to her relations and told her story. They helped 
her to dig and, after making a deep excavation, found the calf 
buried aUve. This hole became tho i'Ouioe of the tank. The 
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▼ateiHaapply is very scanty and the tank has no oatlet, so that 
the water becomes of a dull green colour and very impure. After 
^one of the Hg festivals it is absolntdy filthy ; respectable pilgrims 
indeed decline to bathe in it, and instead put a drop of water on 
their forehead, a ceremony called morjan, which is held to be 
etjnally effica<wu8. 

The Imgaw, is a round stone, probably a portion of a Buddlnst 
pUar. It bears the mark of a heavy blow, caused, according to 
one account, the thumb of Bavana, or else, a mme probable 
account, by Lbe maoo of an ioonodast Musalman. The story goes 
that Aurangzeb attempted to pull up the stone with chains and 
elephants, bat without avail, and that when the emperor approached 
the spot, flames burst out of the ground, and (he dismayed 
monarch consequently endowed the shrine with extensive r^t-free 
lands. 


HAIDABABAD, ParpuTW Haedarabad, TahaH 
Muhamdi. 

This vtUage, which ^ves its name to the pargana, lies 
in latitude 28° 3' north and longitude 80° 25' ea«t, on the east 
side of the unmetalled load from SlaFla to Mamri, at a distance 
of a mile and a half from its junction with the road from Lakhim> 
pur and Gola to Shahjahanpur and five miles south-west from 
Grda. The place is said to have been founded by one Saiyid 
Baidar, and was in the possession of the Pihani SaiyidB, the 
builders of the now ruined brick fort, during thdir occupation of 
Muhamdi. It afterwards passed into the hands of the Ahbans, 
but when Lone ^gh's property was oonfitoated in 1858 it was 
bestowed on the Baja of Partabgarh, whose successor now holds it. 
The inhalntants reside in a sii^le rite and about one>third of them 
are Musalmans. The population, which in 1891 numbered 1,669, 
amounted at the last census to 1,731. They are mainly agrioul- 
turiats, but there are a few st^ar-bcnlexs and Banias. A market is 
held twice a week in the village, and there is a small primary 
school, as well aa a masonry mosque and temple lately erected by 
tfaeinhafaitmits. The village lands cover 732 acres, and are well 
cultivated; the jungle which formerly existed having aimoet 
disappeared. The revenue is Be. 860. 
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HAIDABABAD Pcvrgcma, TahsU Mvbamou, 

Tins pargBua forma the north-easlem portion of the tahtil, 
and liae to the east of the Kathna liver^ \irhioh beparateB It 
Atwa Piparia and Kt^apur. It is of irregular eiiape^ bounded 
on the north hy Kukra Mailanl, on the east by Faila^ and on the 
south by Faila. In its present form it includes tho old paigana 
of Kkandarabod, which constitutes the south-eastern portion and 
was inoorporated with Haidarabad in 1869. On the whde, the 
paigana is the best in the tahsil, and only inferior to Khen of all 
the parganaa of the district. Along the Eathna is a low lying 
belt of farest, with an average breadth of about two miles ; while 
ou the northern border is more forest, which exercises an injurious 
influmice on the crops in iu> vicinity. In the east is a long sandy 
ridge, which apparently represents the bed of an old river; bat 
the bulk of the pargana is of a very fine quality. Prom a narrow 
strip of somewhat inferior soil in the north the level slowly rises 
to a finn rich loam, some of which, between Ahmadnagar and 
Ajan, is the most fertile in the district. To the south the level 
siuks again, and about the source of the Sarayan the land lies 
low and in wet years suffers from excesrive moisture. The 
Burfaice is nearly level ; there are oocasional depressions in which 
the soil indines to clay, yielding good oropa of rice ; but the most 
notable feature of the pargana is the sugarcane, which is almost 
unequalled and fetches a considerably higher price than any other 
in the Shabjabanpur market. There are no veiy precarious 
villages; the worst form part of laige estates, and only two, 
Amilia in the extreme north and Bahera in the east, requiie 
spedal attention. 

The total area of the paigana is 61,768 acres or 96 square 
miles. The proportion cultivated is high for this district and the 
development of the tract has been rapid. At the first i^ulai 
settlement only 47 per cent, of the land was under the plough; 
from 1884 to 1895 the average oultivation was no more than thw, 
but in the last year of the period it had risen to over 55 per cent, 
and rinoe the last settlement pixgrees has been still more marked. 
In 1904 the cultivated area was no less than 40,668 acres or 65 
per cent, and 8,098 aeres bore a doable crop. The oultaiabla stoa 
yr» 15,809 aeres, indudiiig 2,101 acres of grove land, and most 
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of \ra8 jungle and other -wa'^te -vhioh ha« not jet been 
reolaori^ed. The remaining area of 5,386 ooieb tv as clatsed as 
barren, but nearly all of this y/os eithei under \^ater lyr occupied 
by roads and buildings, the actually unoulturable Lind being only 
222 Acres. The proportion of irrigated land is fairly high, 
amountiiig on an average to neaily a thi..'d of the cultivation ; there 
are numerous tauks, but wells form the chief source of supply. 
The latter are mainly unprotected and can be made in most places. 
Water is generally found near the sat face, and the dhenkli or 
lever is the system usually employed. The area occupied by the 
kbarif and rabi harvests is in most years appioximately equal. 
In the former rice largely predominate' followoil by sugarcane, 
kodon and pulse^; in the rabi wheat and gram occupy almost the 
entire area sown. 

The cultivation is better than in other parih> of the tahsil. 
The chief tenant castes are Kurmis, followed by Ahirs, Brahmans, 
Pasis and Musalman^. Bents are mainly paid in cash, the 
average rate at the last settlement being Ks. 4’55 per acre. Very 
blight difference:) are observed in the case of the various castes, 
Kurmis paying Bs. o and Brahmans B’:. 4*28, while none pay 
more and only the few Bajpntn less. The levenue demand at 
the summary bettlement was Bo. 30,208, and this wa^ raised to 
Bb. 36,740 at the regular a^ses^mout, although this excludes the 
demand for several grants which were subsequently resumed. 
The net expiring revenue was Bo. 41,450, and at the last rovision 
a considerable euhanoement was imposed. The final gross 
revenue is fis. 63,297, of which Bs. 53,077 constitutes the actually 
realizable demand. The former lepre'^euts an addition of 29 per 
cent, to the old revenue. 

The population of the pargans is far more dense than in 
other parts of the Muhamdi tahsil and has grown rapidly of 
late years. In 1881 there were 40,761 inhabitants, lising to 
47,513 in 1891 ; while at the last census the pargana conbained 
65,226 souls, with an average of 575 to the square mile. Class!* 
fied by leligions there were 46,863 Hindus, 8,334 Musalmans 
and 29 others, ohiefiy Christians. The most important pUoe in 
the pargana is Gola; but there arc several large villages, such as 
Haidatsbad, Ahmadnsgar and Sikaadarabad, which have been 
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separately mentioned, and one or two others, snoh as Mianri, 
AHpur and Ajan, have considerable populatioiis. Meade of 
oommunioation are generally good. The Lucknow, IKiapnr and 
Bareilly Railway traversee the north^-eaet corner, with a station 
at Oola. Through this place runs the main road from Lakiun- 
pur to Shahjahanpnr, metalled from Gola to Mamri. Branch 
roads run from Qola to Aliganj in Bhur, to Bhira on the north, 
and to Ehutar in Shahjahanpnr, and from Mamri to Piparia and 
Pawayan on the weet, and to Kesta and Sitapnr on the south. 
The Boutbera half of tho pargana is served by the direct road 
from Lakhimpur to Muhamdi. 

Haidarabad formerly belonged to thegreatpai^ana of Bhor- 
wara, long held by the Ahbans and afterwards by the Muhamdi 
Saiyids and their suooessoro. The Ahbans subsequently recov- 
ered much of Ihor possefsions, while tho other proprietors are 
of comparatively rooant origin. The tract largely owes its pros- 
perity to Mansa Bam, one of the Muhamdi chakladors, who 
settled here many Kurmis, whose descendants in several eases have 
preserved their proprietary right. Bellas of the Saiyid sujacmacy 
are to be seen in die ruined forts at Ahmadnagar, Muhammadabad 
and elsewhere. In many places are to be seen the curious fluted 
oapolas which mark the tombs of tho Goshains of Gola. 

At the present time the pargana contains 108 villages, divided 
into 192 mahals; of the latter 67 are owned by taluqdars, 71 are 
hdd in single and 52 in joint zamlndari tenure, eleven in patti- 
dari, while one is bhaiyach ara. The chief taluqdars are the Musol- 
man Ahbans of Kotwara and Raipur j the former owns 14 whole 
villages and two malials, and the latter 14 villages and one mahsL 
Mr. Eearsey of Mamri holds five village and six mahals ; five 
villc^ belong to the Baiyid Bani of Shahpur, forming the 
Ahmadnagar estate; three villages and one mahalto the Knrmi 
taluqdar of Paila; three villages to the Baja of Partabgarh ; one 
village and one mahal to the Bani of Mahewa ; and one mahal 
to the Bais taluqdar of Basaidih in Sitapur. Of the zamin- 
dars, Khattris own eight villages, Goshains, Brahmans and 
Kayasths six each; while 2B are held by Musalmans, chiefly 
Saiyids and Pathans, and the rest by Kurmis, Rajputs, Baniaist, 
and others, but their holdings are very smalL 
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ISANAGAB, Pwirgana FtiozJgBAT), TahaU ’SiasKajos. 

village ia the be^qoarters of the taljiqa of Thaknr 
Bagharaj Singh of the Jangre clan, the histozy of whose family b as 
been ^ven in Chapter III. It lies on the road from Bhanrahra/ 
to Mallanpur at a distance of about twelve miles from the 
f former, in latitode 27^ 54' 27. and longitude 80° 18' E., on 
r the high bank of the Keuriala which flowe some four miles to 
. the east. The village clusters round the old brick fort of the 
'^auhans, and tho whole was in former days surrounded a 
^bastioned wall. It contained at the last census a population of 
8,760 souls, of whom 835 were Musalmans, while Brahmans are 
the predominant Hindu caste. Isanagar possesses a mud-bnllt 
police-station, post-offioe, oattle-pound and a primary eolioo]. 
The place is in a flourishing condition and has largely increased 
in sice of late years, the censns of 1869 showing only 2,218 
inhabitants. The bazar, in which markets are hdd twice a week, 
is of considerable local importance, end the annual sales of 
cotton fabrics are said to amount to Bs. 8,000. The village is 
almost sunonnded by mango and jamwn groves, and the enormous 
area oooupied by these trees is a bar to extensive cultivation, com- 
bined with tile presence of an unusual large proportion of high- 
oaste tenants. Tbe area of the village is 2,032 aores ; most of this 
is good seal, while to the north-east is a stretch of rice land. The ^ 
revenue is Es. 1,760, of which Es. 400 are paid by the Baja-i- 
Bajgau of Elapnrthala, who acquired 854 acres by purobase, and 
the rest by the reddent taluqdar. 

KAFABA, Parffana PfiaiTBAHSA, Tahail 'NmnASAS, 

This lai^ village forms part of the Ehairigarh 
belonging to Eani Surat Knnwar. It lies in latitude 2^ 

BT. and longitude 81° 3' E., on tiie road from Dhaurahra to 
Kighasan, at a distance of some six miles from the former and 10 
miles from the tahsil headquarters. It is built on the high bank 
of the Sukhni, midway between the Ohauka and Kauriala rivers. 
It is a fine and well-populated village with an area of 4,399 
acres, assessed at Bs. 4^400. The soil i$ in places nneven, but the 
K bulk of it is of a good quality. Beside the main dte, there are 
auinerotu haaolets^ with a totid popnletUm oft the last oensus of 
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4,084 penons, of wbcnn 474 wore Manlmans, while JCamiie, 
Chamsrs and other low caste Hindus oonstitate the bulk of the 
remainder. Kafara possesses a oattle-pound, dating from 1892, an 
upper primarj sdiool and a bazar known as Bikramganj, in 
which markets are held twice a week. To the west of the 
village site on the edge of a jhil stands the temple of Lilanath 
Mahadeo, with a mi^oniy tank adjoining it. The place is of great 
looal sanctity and a large fur is held here annnally in Bsisakh. 

KAIMAHBA, Pargana Khebi, TdhsU Lakhixfub. 

A large village on the western borders of the pargana, in 
latitude 27^ 57' north and longitude 80^ 38' east, on the road 
from Lakhimpnr to Muhamdi and Shabjahanpur, at a distance 
of about nine miles west from the district headquarters. It lies 
close to the Fhardahan station and is connected with the railway 
by a small road, which continues south to Eondhi on the road 
from Lakhimpur to Mitauli and Aurangabad. The river 
Jamwari forms the western boundary of the village;^ which is 
well dtoated in the midst of mango groves, which swarm with 
monkeys. Kumabra ia the headquarters of the estate of that 
name, which is now xmdei the management of the Court of Wards, 
the owner beii^ Bani Day a want Kunwar, widow of Baja 
Harpat Singh, one of the Ohauhans. There is a piimaiy sohool 
and a oattle-pound here. To the east of the village is a large 
artificial tank, and there are seven Hindu temples and two 
mosques. The bcwar is of some local importance and a consider* 
able 8uga>refimag industry is oanied on, fourteen factories 
working at the present time. The population in 1901 numbered 
2,118 persons, of whom 444 were Musalmans. The place has 
grown considerably of late years. The lands of the village ooveir 
1,544 acres, but the cultivated area is comparatively small on 
Booonnt of the extent of the groves to the north and east : on the 
west of Ibe site there is a good expanse of stiff loam. The 
revenue of the vill^ is aBsessed at Bs. 2,118. 

KASTA, PargafMt Easta, TaKaH Mithamih. 

The small vilU^e which gives its name to the pargana is a 
deoayed plaoe standing in latitude 27* 51' north and longitndn 
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80° ^ east, at the jonetaon of the loada from Lakbimpor to 
Ain.atigaKft /1 and fr(»n Gola to l^tapitr, some five milea east of 
Uitftnii And 16 miles from the district headquarters. It lies 
between the Sar 87 Bn on the east and its tributary, the Purai, on 
the west. The popniation mainly resides in a central site 
oontaining some 250 hoosee, and at the last oensus nnmbwed 
1,878 sonls, of whom 893 were Mnsalmans, while the majority of 
the remainder are Chamars. It contains an upper primary 
school and a bazar, in whibh markets are held twice a week. 
The village has an area of 1,983 acres, assessed at Bs. 1,600 and 
held in taluqdaii tenure by Baja Alt Muhammad Khan of 
Mahmndabad in ^tapur. The soil is poor and sandy towards 
the Sarayan and means of irrigation are deficient ; to tiie west 
and south tiiere is a good deal of jimgle. 

EAKFA J^irffona, TahaH Mubamsi. 

This small pargana oooupia the south-eastern comer of the 
t^udl, lying to the south of Hudarabad between the Katbna 
nver on the west^ which separates it from Aurangabad, and the 
Sarayan on the east and north-east, this river forming tiie 
boundary and dividing Kasta from the parganas of Paila and 
Kheri. To the south lies the Sitapur district. The tract 
is a poor one, but greatly superior to Aurangabad. In the 
west along the Kathna is a belt of dense ail forest as far 
south as Hitauli, and in fact the whole of the tract north 
ol the road from Mitauli to Kasta has been but partially 
reehumed. In the north the land lies low, and the wsfter* 
levri is high: there is much poor swampy country, in whirii 
wild animals from the neighbouring jungles do great dami^e 
to the crops. The southern half is more open, though thm 
are wide tracts of dhak jungle. The sml is generally a firm 
loam ezoept in the dopressions where the drainage is deficient ; 
bat the subsoil is sandy throu^ont. One kmg drainage 
ohannel runs through tire centre of the pargana from Khamaria 
southwards, and on the southern border it is joined by 
an(rtiher whidi rises near Abgaon j the two are known fuitiia: 
down as the Pmsi, which joiiu the Sarayan near Sitapor. In 
wet yens mnoh flooding ooours nlong ti^eir wmes. The 
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fiftnyut in tiw noitii of tbe pazgami flowB near the enifaoe level, 
bat before it leaves the diatriet has oat for itself a fairly deep 
idianseL Tbe villi^ along the Eafhna are more or len 
preoariooB physioally, but th^ all belong to wealthy hmdownera. 

The total area of Easta is 5d>440 acres or 92'87 square miles. 
The ealtivated proportion is low, being at the first regular settle- 
meat only 46 per oent., although the subsequeat deveHopm^t has 
been oonsiderable. For the twdve years ending with 1805 the 
average oultivatlon waa 29,218 acres, while in 1904 no leas than 
83,124 Bores or 65 per cent, wasunder the plough, and 6,161 aores 
bore a doable crop. The oulturable area comprised 22,561 acres 
including 1,893 aores of grove land ; this a very high proporticm, 
but most of it consists of jangle which has nevw been cleared. 
The remaining 8,746 acres were classed barren, but the ooltai- 
aUe area was only 154 acres, the rest being under water or 
oooupied by roads and baildings. The irrigated area is always 
rather small : wells form the chief source of supply, and in the 
north they are worked with levers, while further south they are 
deeper and more durable^ The areas sown in the rabi and kfaorif 
harvests are approximately equal In the former the dhief staples 
are gram, wheat and barley, and in the latter rice, followed by 
pulses and sugaroana The lost is extensively grown and is the 
most valuable staple of the pargana. 

The holdings are large and the cultivation generally back- 
ward; except in the Euimi villages in the sooth, rents are 
mainly pud in kind and (mly the better soils are held at cash 
rates. The latter averaged Bs. 5*99 at the last settlement, 
with Ba 6*31 for low easte and Ba 5*18 for high caste tenanta 
Eunais^ who are the most numerous, paid Ba 6*75, while next 
come Brahmans with Ba 5*88. The jui^le tracts of the north are 
midnly inhabited by Ahirs, Gaddis and infeiior cnltiTittora 
The revenue at the sammaiy assessment was Ba 22,401, hot at 
the r^^olar settlement it was raised to Bs. 87,806. The present 
final demand is Ba 49,225 gross and Ba 49,185 net, the diflhrsaee 
bsfaig the nonfinal assmsment on revenae-free land. The enhanoe- 
laent on the former aasessment amounts to 28 per cent. 

The population is sparse, owing to the large amount of finnet 
land stiU vnoeonpied* In 1881 the total wu 81,671, xiaing t»' 
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3^)88 the fbihnring oe&aog. In 1901 the peiguim oontHiiud 
36,794 iiJMUtants, vith en average dezuity of S95 persons to the 
square mile. Classified noon ding to religuma there were 88,778 
Hiadus, 8,018 Musalmana and three SIkha. The only place of 
ac^ eice in the pai^gana is Mitauli, a former etrcHighcld of the 
AhbanB. Eaeta is a village of no importance, and bo is Abgatai, 
which (moe gave its name to a separate paigana. Means of oonoo^ 
mnnioation are provided by two roads, one leading from Stapar 
to Kaeta and Gkda, and the other mnning from Lakhimpnr 
through Kasta and Mitauli to Aurangabad. 

Up to the mutiny the whole pargana wae held by Baja Lone 
Kn^ of Mitauli, but was afterwards oonfiscated and bestowed 
on Beveral grantees, mainly Europeans who afterwards fl(dd it. 
There are now altr^ether 78 villages, divided into 77 mahale, 
including five jungle grants, and of these all save nine are owned 
by tidnqdara, one is held in single and three in joiiit aamindari, 
and the test in pattidari tenure. Ko fewer than 64 whole villages 
and one mduil are the fwoperty of tiieEhanzadaBajaof Mah- 
mudabad in Sitapui; Daranagar and one mahal belong to the 
Khattri taluqdar of Muiz-nd'dinpur, and one mahal of Ilda^rto 
the Bais taluqdar of Eanhmau, also in the Sitapur district. The 
otiieia are owned by Brahmaos, Eayasths, Khattria, Panwais 
and ScHubansis. 

KHAIBIGABH, Pa^rgana Ehaibigabh, TdhsU 
Nighasak, 

The place which givm its name to the pargana is a village 
<j!f httfie importaooe, lying in latitude 28^ 21' north and hmgittide 
^ 61' east, on the left bank of the Sarjn river, at a distanoeof 
five miles north>west of Kngahi, with which it is connected hy 
a poor road, and eleven milea from Nighasan. Another road 
lea^ aoath>west, crossing the Sarju by a ferry, and tiwnoe by 
way dT.Bahmanpnr and Lariabad to letkhimpnr. To the weat 
and north of the village lias the reserved forest. The village 
lands are 1,492 acres in extend the soulhero portion being 
toros, and the rest a iugh-lyiag stretch of light ml in winehftilr 
ocogn of QiuEa are geown. The revenne is B8.425aaidtiMpn>- 
praetor is thaBanl of Khairigarh, who reseat Singehh The: 
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iiad a population* 4^ 1^61 peitons * at the last oensas, 
ioolttding 341 Musalmans and a nnmbor of Kahan. 

The plaoe chieflj derives its interest from the old £3rt> 
known as Qila Ghoti Shah, whose ruins stand some throe miles off 
to the west. This stronghold, which tradition assigns to Shahab- 
ud<din Ghcnri, was probably built by Firoz Shah, and in Akbar’s 
day was omsidwed one of the best in Hindostan. The structure 
was of burnt brick on foundations of huge kankar blocks, but 
little now remains visible. Outside the fort, lying about in the 
jungle, are fragments of anoient Hindu sculptures, and similar 
oaryed stones haye been used in the construction of the shrine 
cf Pir Saadat Ali, a saint in whose honour a fair is held annually 
in March. On the site of the fort is a forest bungalow. About 
two miles north-west of the foit there stood till 1885, wlksn it was 
removed to the Lucknow muaeum, a life-size stone figure of a horse 
of rude workmanship, with a fragmentary inscription of Samudra 
Gnpta incised on the neck. It was probably used for saorifioial 
muposes, but nothing else is koowo of its history, save that it 
pcdnto to an earlier ciyilization in Kbairigarb thm that of the 
Musalmans. 

EHAIBIGABH Parana, TahsU Niohasav. 

This large pargana occupies the northern portion of the dis- 
trict between the Sarju river on the couth and the Mohan on the 
north. To tiie east the boundary is the Kauriola river, which 
like the Mohan separates the pargana from Ne^al territory. 
On the west beyond the Sarju lies pargana Falia, while above 
this tl» boundary maroh» wi^ K epal. Khairigarh is the largest 
pargana of the district and has an area of 425 square miles. Of 
this nearly two-thirds are ooonpied by Government foreet, wMoh 
extends south as far as Ehairigarh. The remaining portion of 
the pargana oonsiste of stretches of open oountry between the 
Sarju to the south, the Mohan to the north and the Biauriala to 
the east. Along all these rivers there is a broad fringe of joi^le, 
while the open central block is divided by a smsll stream oaUad 
tim Jauraha nola, whioh brings down the drainage from tiie 
forest Horth of t^ noiais a fairly even tract of good piodnetive 
httd kjaowa,as the Sunawat To the aouth the land Ues hig|M(> 








exo^inihe8ar]*ntorai,a&d thesoB iBnofeflostiit 
Kmriala tiiere is an omal allnvial loam, while the soil of tiie 
jnsgle olearings is for the most part pow and gritty. fChere is 
praotioally no inigation in the pargana. The banks of the 
Mohan river are preoipitoas and their height renders it impoe- 
rible to use the water for the fields. The old bank of tiie Sarjn 
is also abont SO feet above the level of the river. Hie tract 
known as HaveU, in the neighbourhood of Bingahi, south of the 
Janraha, is perhaps the best part of the pargaua and the oultiva* 
tion is better here than elsewhere. Oenerallf, howeveri it is 
earelesB in the extreme, as the tenants pay more attention to 
gmring than to agriculture, and over one^third is tilled by nono 
reeidents. The holdings, too, are very large, averaging 7*6 
aore8--a higher figure than in any other part of the district. All 
the viOsges along the Kauriala and Sarju are liable to fiooding 
and are oonseqinently precarious. Many others come under the 
same oatcgcwy by reason of their proxiioaify to the forest, which 
not only rendocs tiiem very unheidthy, but also exposes tiiem to 
the ravages of muumerable wild animals. All belong, however, 
to one la^e estate, md therefore require no particular attention. 

The area which lies outside the reserved forests is 117^68 
aaras or 184 square miles. The proportion cultivated has at all 
tunes been low ; at the first regular eettlemeut it amounted to 86 
per cent., and the subsequent increase has been but smriL In 
1904 the area under the plough was 46y857 acres or 39 per cent. 
As mooh as 69,686 acres were returned as oultuiable, including 
988 acres of grove land; there is a considerable amount of ftdlcw, 
rasnltiiig from the fioctaaticg nature of the cultivatioD, but most 
of BDoh land is forest or open waste, which has never been 
reolaiined. The barren area was 11,360 acres, but only 66 acres 
are olssee d as abscdutely nncdtarable, the rest being either under 
water or taken up by sitcB and loada. The kharif ia by far the 
more important harveat, covering nearly double the area sown is 
Hw tabi, while some 26 per cent, of the cultivation ‘hears a 
double crop. Bioe is the chief staple^ and fine crops d jarluM 
are rrised in the Eunawot; there is a large area of maiie in the 
Havsh, and hodon is the only other kharif crop grown to any 
tetaot. In tha raid bariay and wheat hold an alBioit dfiA 
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pOBxtioBi llie r«et of the harvest being token by gram and 
peas. 

The chief onltivating castes are Ahirs, Knrmis, Qadariyas 
and Thama. The last are diiefly found in the forest troctj 
vhere they alone can endure the deadly <dimate ; they are, how- 
ever, very independent, and on the least piovoca^n migrate to 
Nepal. Rents are almost wholly paid in cash, and nm very low. 
At the last settlement the general average was Be. 1’9 per aoc^ 
and very little privilege is accorded to the higher castes. 
Mnraos paid Bs. 2 5 and Kurmis Bs. 2 3; but the aver^ rate 
in «dl other casejs was approximately equal. The revenue demand 
at the summary assessment was Bs. 17,386, and this was 
raised to Bs. 23,439 at the regular settlement. At the last 
revision a considerable enhancetment was taken, the final demand 
being Rs. 31,430^ or 35 per cent, more than the old revenne. 

The population of the pargana at the census of 1881 num- 
bered 39^444 souls, and has remained practically stationary ever 
since. ^ 1891 the total had fallen to 39,364 ; but ten years later 
had risen again to 80,747 persons, of whom 20,836 were males 
and 18,911 females. Classified by reli^ns, there were 83,886 
Hindus, 5,842 Musalmans, chiefly of the Baujara caste, and 19 
others, Ghriatians and Aiyas. The only place of any size in the 
pargana is Singahi, which is separately described, as also are the 
large agrioultoial villages of Singha Kalan and Banbirpur, and 
the pargana ci^tal, a placo of some antiqiiity, but now a mere 
village. Keans of eommunioation are naturally very poor. 
Through the fenrest luus the bianeh railway fiom Mailam' to the 
timber depfits of Dudbwa, Bonaripor, and Chandan Chauki ; bat 
is only open for a few mouths in the year. A road runs from 
Nigbasan to IKngafai and Banbirpur, whence two branches lead to 
the Halauna and Eakraula ferries over the Mohan and so to 
Nepfd territory. The Jauraha is bridged at Motipur, two miles 
from Singahi. Auothra- road runs frocn Singahi to Efaairigazh 
and £pom there to the Sirs! ferry on the Chauka and Lakhimpui. 

forests contain a number of fair departmental load^ but 
choBBare not all available for ordinary traffic. 

The pargana, exdnding the forest, contains 60 villages, sB 
of wUch are owned by the Burajbaiud Rani of Shaiiigarh) who 
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reeidea at l^gahi. Three villages are subseltled with tha 
desoendaiit<t of the former propiietors. 

The name is said to be deiivcd from the khaW jungle, whioh 
existed here in great qoantities. The pargana formerly extended 
beyond the Kanriala and inoludcd, beaidos Havcli and Kunawat, 
the tracts on either aido of the Jauraha stream, the following 
townships: Bardia, which inclnded most of the present Govern- 
ment forest, Manjhra, east of Haveli, Dharmaupur and Bhartha- 
pur, across the Kanriala and now belonging partly to Nepal and 
partly to the Bahraich diatriot. The two last were given to 
Dhaurahra in 1817, and subsoqnently handed over to the Nepal 
Grovemment. 

The early histoiy of the pargana i-s lo*-t in obscurity. It has 
been for many centuries, and probably at all times, the same huge 
for^t that it now appeal <«. The great for& of Khairigarh has 
been ascribed to the work of eeveral monarchs, from ^abab-nd- 
din Ghori to Firoz Shah. In tho Ain-i-Akbari it is described as 
one of the best fort^ in India, and there it i<; farther stated that 
there were five other brick-built foits in the pargaua, ereoted to 
form a defence to the empire i^ainst the wild tribes of the north. 
At that time the pai^na was held by Bachhils, Bisens, Bais and 
Knrmis. The BaohhiU wero of ooiii>>e the same as those who 
held Kamp and Barwar, while the Biaeiis were the conquerors of 
the Dhaurahia Basis. Bcferenee is made to a ri'^ing in Kundan- 
pur near Khaiiigavh during the reign of Akbar by one Ahbarau, 
an Ahir, and an expedition ^va■^ <>cnt again>)t him. 

At a later dale, probably in the leign of Jahangir, Khairi- 
garh was seized by the BaDjara‘<, who, it is said, liad acoompa- 
nied the Jangies in their victorious campaign against the 
Badihib. They held the tract for a long period. About the 
b^nniog of the nineteenth century their leader was Bao Bam 
Kngh, a notorious freebooter who imposed dues even on his own 
danemeo, whenever they crossed into his dominions. C^vil war 
ensued and Bam ^ngh was defeated in a pitched battle by 
Sangha Naik. In 1801 Kbaiiigatb was ceded to the British, and 
in 1809 Bam Singh hod to be reduced, as he was stiU oarrying 
Ml his old practices and had extended his cq)eraiions to Mundia- 
ghat in Bilibbit. He was then taken to Bareilly, where he died. 
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For foor years the pargsna xrss held oa lease by Captain 
Heai^ey, who rosided here till tlie outbreak of war with NepaL 
In 1816 Khairigarh was restored to OudL, and tho Banjara 
leaders, Kaik Madho Singh and Gandu Singh, resumed their old 
}X)8ilioii. Then came tlie Siirnjbansi^, W'hone hi’^tioiy has been 
given in the preceding ohapters. In 1821 Raja Ganga Sah 
acquired Kanchanpur, and in IbBO ho attacked and defeated the 
Banjara'). The latter laid tlieir ca'-p before the Oudh Govern- 
ment, and in 1841 recovered their land-s for a short time. The 
ohakladar’s troops, however, oould not '•land the climate and 
after a miserable sojourn at Neualkhai, tho few survivors 
retiicd, leaving iho hiUmen in po^^'e^sion. The Banjaras thenc&< 
forth di'^appeaied, and the piopiielary right of the Surajbansia 
was established both in 1856 and after the mutiny. 

K1IA.R01IIA, Pftr^fana Dhau&hba, TaM Nighajbah. 

TJiis village lie- in latitude 27® 59' north and longitude 
81® 3' east, on the no.^h side of the road fjom Lakhimpur to 
Bhaurahra, at a di-tauce of three mile» west yf the latter. The 
village lauds ai'e extensive; they lio on both side- of tho road 
and stieLch we^^twaids to tho Chauka. It cjver-> 2,700 acres, and 
the greatci- portion ojnsisis of loam soil with a large rice basin* 
The population in 1901 numbered 2,199 of horn a small 
propoi tion arc Muhalman^. Lodh- are tho p: evaihng Hi udn caste. 
There are many ynall hamlet--, but the bulk of the inhabitants 
reside in the central silo. Tho village i* as'-c-.'^ed at Ra. 1,750, 
and forms pait of thee-«laLe of Rani Surat Kuuwai of Khairigarh, 

KHEBI, Fa/rgana Khebi, Tahsil Lakhi'VPUB. 

The placo whioh gives its name to the pargana and the 
district is a small town of little imporianoo, lying three miles 
south of the headquarters at Lakhimpur, in latitude 27® 54' north 
and longitude 80® 48' east, on, the uumetalled road fiom Lakhim- 
pur to Bahramghat. CIO'S to the town on the west runs the 
Lucknow, Sitapur and Baieilly State Railu ay, with a station about 
half a mile distant from the main <(ite. The population of Kheri 
in 1881 numbered 5,996 souls; the subsequent increase has been 
but small, for in 1901 there were 6,223 inhabitants, of whom 2,414 
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were Hiiidtis, 3,800 MusalmaiiB, duefly Julohas and QassabB, and 
nine of other religions. Kheri possesses a post-office, a middle 
vemacnlar school and an opium godown. Markets are held daily, 
blit thoee on Wednesday and Saturday are the most important. 
The chief mannfactuics of the place are fiieworks and iasiias. 
There are in the town numbers of temples, imambaras and mosques, 
one of wfaioh is <>a\d to have been built by Aurangseb. A small 
fair is held annually on the Eamlila festival The place is of 
consideiable antiquity, but its histoiy is almost unknown. At one 
time it was hold by the Saiyid^ of Baiwar, one of whom, Saiyid 
Khurd, wa« buried hero; his tomb is the finest building in the 
place, being oon^tnictcd of huge blocks of kaukar; it bean an 
iuBcriptiou with the date 970 A.H. With the fall of the Saiyidsthe 
place came into the hands of the Janw ar Chaudhris, whose 
Chauhan f‘Uocea«or'a hold almost the whole pargana, 

Eheri has been adminicleTod under Act XX of 1856 rince 
Februanr, 1876. In 1903 tlieie weie 1.102 bouses in the town, of 
w hich 503 wei e as» 0 '«-ed co taxation. The income from the house- 
tax was Bs. 557, giving an incidence of Be. 1-1-9 per assessed 
house and Re 0-1-5 pei head of population. The total receipts, 
including a balance of Bs. iffi fiom the I’lcccding year, were 
Bs. 1,023. The oxpcnditu.e ll-i. 819, and wa*' devoted to the 
nsnal head-: iiolioo, E-. 312; cou^civoncy, Bs. 144, and local 
improvement-., Bs. 300. The lOKuiuder w’ont f<»r the cost of 
colleclion and ot'ici minoi cluigcs. 

KHERI Pargana, Takstf Lakhimpdii. 

This large paigaua is tl o best in tlie distiicl and conristsof 
the eaitem portion of the tract l>ing between the U1 river on the 
north and the Bilapur di-jlrict on the south. To the west lie 
Fails and Kasta, and to the noi th and ca>e Srinagar, a huge por- 
turn of which was foimerly included in Kheri. Besides the Ul 
there are several other rivers. Trie chief of these is the Sarayan, 
which flows abng the Kasta border, and is joined by the Jamwori 
stieam which rises in Faila and separates from the rest of the 
paigana the did mahal of Basara, which was united to Kheri in 
1869. In the east is the Kewaui, which has its source in a string 
of jhils in ^ oentre of the pazgana and thence flows south-east 
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into the fiitBpnr distriot. The bulk (A the pargana is a high-lying 
plateau with a good light loam pcnl, requiring little irrigation and 
prodaring excellent crops. Ibwards the U1 the land rises slightly 
and the soil is lighter^ till the level suddenly drops into the tarai^ 
which is of a very poor character. There is another stretch of 
toreri, bat of a far superior dharacter, along the Eiewani, separated 
from the Wlands of the Ul by a promontory of high land lanning 
Boath-east from the main plateau. The level of the uplands is only 
bn^en by the depressions in. which the Kowani originates. The 
chief of these Jhils are at Gumobini; Dhusra, Mahmudahad and 
Keidmpur. Occasionally the overflow from these lakes spreads over 
a considerable area, bat ia ordinary years they are very valuable 
for irrigation purposes and contribute largely to the prosperity of 
the pargana. The level sinks slightly towards the west, and in 
the nrighhourhood of the streams the soil is often poor and broken. 
The precarious vilk^es are few in number and all of them, 
-with the exception of Bilws on the Jamwari, belong to large 
estates. 

The standard of cultivation is generally higher than in the 
rest of the district and the proportion of the land coltlvaied has at 
all times been large* The total area of the pargana is 121,412 
acres or 189 square miles. At the first regular settlement as much 
as 62 per cent, of this was cultivated, a very much 1 igher pro- 
portion than in any other part of tho district, During the carrency 
Cff the settlement there was a alight increase, but the development 
has been muoh more rapid rince the last assessment. In 1904 the 
area under the plough -tv^as 87,607 acres or over 71 per cent., while 
18,328 acres bore a double crop. The proportion of cultorable 
land is low for this district, the total being 21,518 acres; this, 
however, inoludes 6,455 aores under groves, and the bulk of the 
remainder consists of faUow. Of the barren area, which amounts 
to 12,287 acres in all, moi-e than half is ooeupied by roads and 
buildings, and all the rest save GSO acres of uncaliarable land is 
under water. Means of irrigation are frirly plentiful, as the 
tanks are extendvely used and earthen wells oan be made in most 
places, except near the top of the high bank where the subsoil is 
too sandy. The kharif harvest covers a much larger area than 
the rabijthe chief staples being rice, sugarcane, kodou and the 
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pulses. In the rabi wheat and gram take the lead, wbUe a largn 
amount of barlej is raised in the lighter 

Oi the (iififerent castes of cultivators Kurmis are by far the 
most numerous, amounting to about one-lhird of the whole tenant 
population, ^ext to them come Bralimane, Cliamars, Pasis, 
Musolmans and Ahirs. Rents are mainly paid in cash, and at the 
last settlement the average rate was Ra. 4 95 per acre, ranging from 
Bs. 6*91 in the case of Muraos and Rs. 4*4 for high caste tenants 
generally. Kurmis paid on an average rate of Ra. 6*8* The 
revenue of the pargaua at the summary settlement was Rs. 79,424 
and at the regular asse-^sment it was raised to Ra, 1,21,037. The 
present final demand stands at; Rs. 1,51 ,CU9, representing an 
enhancement of 19 per cent. The net sum puyaHo is R^. 1,43,563, 
ihe difference being the nominal demand for revenue-free lands, 
which cover 347 acres. 

The population of the pargana in 1881 numl)ered 107,668 
souls, and at the following census ro«>o to 118,894. In 1901 tho 
tract coniaincd 124.040 inhaliianis, of whom 28,161 were 
Mudalmans. The avo.'agc don'^ity was 652 to the square mile, 
v.'biob is much grcatoi* than in other parts of the district.. Besides 
the towns of Lukhuu[>ur and Khcii, tbeie are several largo nl- 
lages, the most important of which aie Ocl and Kaimahra, 
tlie headquarter^ of two great taluqas. Means of communication 
are distinctly good. The railway runs through the jiargana and has 
four stations, at Oel, Kheii, Lakhimpur and Pl'ardahan. Good 
roads lead from Lakhimpur in every dii-ecUon and the cross roads 
from Kheri and Ool give easy accees to all i>arts. Lakhimpur is 
the chief market and the only industrial centre, ndth the posrible 
exception of Amirtaganj in the extreme east, where there is a 
large settlement of weave:?, and Ocl, where the manufacture of 
brass vciffielti is carried on. 

In early days Kheri was leld by tho Bisons, who were 
probably connected with the great Manjhauli family who owned 
Bbaurahra during the I7tb and IBth centuries. It afterwards was 
indudod in the vast possession of tho Saiyids of fiarwar, and 
after their fall the Chauhaus gradually I'OHe to power, althoii^h 
they were for a long time chocked by tlie spreading dominion of 
the Gauis in the north of l^tapur. Since 17S0y when the Ohanhans 
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obtained a laige number ol villi^pe on lease, the bistor j of the 
pai^na has been i)rucUcoll 7 identical \ 7 ith that of (^e three 
families of Oel, Kaimalira and Sla^'evva, which has been already 
given in the preceding ohaptei's. At the present time the pargana 
contains 191 villages, of which no leas than 173 arc owned by 
Qiaiihans, while eleven are held by Kayasths, five by Brahmans, 
two by Shdikhs. one each by Saiyids aad Khattri^, and one by 
Government. The village^ are divided into 271 mahals, of which 
269 are held in talaqdaii, 50 single and 40 in joint samindari, 
nine in paltidari, an<l three in bhairachaia tenure. The Raja of 
Oel owns 74 villages and ten mahals; the Raja of Mahewa 40 
villages and six mahals ; and the Rani of Kaimahra 34 tillages 
and five mahals. The Raiyid^ of Klieri, who are descended fiom 
Saiyid Khurd, an immigrant f.om Arabia, n!:o held 22 villages in 
jagiv and died in 1563, being buiiod at Kl'eii, now own but a 
single villi^, though they have subordinate rights in several others. 
The Kaynsths are the descendants of the old paignna qanungos. 


KUKBA, Pargana Kdeb\ Mailani, TahaU Lakhutpub. 

This viUage, which with Mailani gives its name to a pargana, 
lies in latitude 28** 12' north and bn^lnde SO^ 27' east, at the 
junction of the roads from Gola to Bl'ira and from Lakbimpur to 
Hlibhit, at a di<(tancc of eight miles from Gola and ten miles 
south-east of Mailani. The railway station lies three miles to the 
south-west of the '^dUagc, in the middle the jungle. The 
population of Xukis at che la«t censrK waa i, 395 persons, more 
than half of whom are Mnsulmans. The village lands, which 
border on the forest to the noith-east and north-west, cover 2,629 
aores, and oonsist for the most pat t of luw lying lioe fields, which 
bear good crops in favourablo year*. They arc Ireld in zamindaii 
tenure by some of the Musdlman Ahbans and arc n:?sesfied at 
Bs. 950. There is a small aided sohonl here and a bazai in which 
markets are held twice weekly. The post-office is at the railway 
station. 

Kokra was for centuries held by the Mnsalman Ahbans. 
During the first half of the nineteenth ceninry the owner was All 
Bakhi^ Khan, who bnilt here a small brick fort. At the gate of 
the fimuly burying-ground there is a fiat tomb, that of AU 
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BftkhBh Khan’s father, \rho killed Ina brother in order to gun ihe 
estate, and vho was buried in this place, so that all might show 
their horror for the orime by trampling on hie grave. iUi Bakhsh 
Khan lomself murdered four surNeyots who had been sent by the 
ohakladar to measure the vilbge lands : his property was Oonfis- 
sated and lie himself was outlawed and af lei wards murdered. 
The estate was then mortgaged to Baja Lone Singh of Mitanli, 
who built a fort here and is said to have buried three elephant- 
loads of gold mohars here afu-i the capture of Mitauli in 1868. 
The town and surrounding villages belong to the Ahban family, 
now represented by Abdul Ghani and Abdur Bah man Khan. 


KUKRA MAILAXI Puigtt}7a, TahsJ Lakhimpub. 

This is the w estemnio^t pargana <if the tah"!!, lying to the 
west of the Ul river, wMch separates it from Bliur, and extend^ 
ing to the Kathna, which in the north separates this district from 
Shah jahan pur and in the >>outh forms the boundary the Atwa 
Pipaxia pargana of tho IVCuhamdi tahsil. To the south lie the 
parganas of Ifaidarabad and Paila. The bulk of the pargana 
consists of forests in the slmpe of laige grants held by private 
zamindais and also the referred forest" of the Bhiia range. The 
whole of the north of the pargana comes under this description, 
With the exception of a small clearing round Mailani. Forests 
also extend down both flanks, along the Kathna on ihe west 
and the Ul on the east. A thick belt of forest, too, runs down 
the centre, on the slope separating the highlands on the west 
from the low basin round Knkra, and then takes a turn to the 
south-east, Joins the foiests on the Ul, thus completely enveloping 
the Kiikra tract. The cultivated portion of the pargana, with the 
exception of the small area round Mailani, consists of twro blocks. 
One of these is made up of 25 villages roimd Sansarpur in the 
soidih, in which the land lies high, the soil being a oonautent 
loam similar to of Haidarabad, though somewhat inferior 
in quality. The other is the lowlying portion round Knkra, a 
very damp tract in w hioh trees will not grow and in wet seasons 
liable to waterlogging. It consists of a series of depreedona 
in which the soil is chiefly clay, divided by ri^es of higher 
end in^rior land. It was aotually at one dme a lakey but 
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the wBtot was dnarn awa)|r Baraundia, one of the 

branches of the Ul. Bound Mailani and in the forest grants 
the soil is a mean between that of the two southern circles, but 
in many places it is very poor and gritty. The whole of the 
pai^ana is of a most precarious nature, ou ing to its exposure in 
all parts to the ravages of wild animals, except in the case 
of some of the Bansaqiur villages. The land is mostly held by 
wealthy grantees, and consequently only the detached village of 
Khareta to the nortli of Sanharpiir requires e^pecial attention. 

Shortly after the mutiny a largo proportion of the forests, 
amounting to 12G square miles, was made over to various persona 
under the waste laud rules; but they all failed to comply with 
the conditions of llic grant the laud was resumed and transferred 
to the Forest Depai-tD»eut. Excluding the reserved portion, the 
area of the paigana in 1904 amounted to 66,796 acres or 104 
square miles, the total area being about 177 i>quaro miles. The 
oultivated area has at all times been small and the standard of 
husbandry is very low, Lxcopt iu a few of the Sansaipur villages. 
The holdings aic every wboie large, and much of the land is in 
the hands of non-rchideut tenants, as by icagtm of the general 
imhealthinoss of the ti act it is \ cry difficult lo socurc cultivators. 
At the first regular settlement 30 per cent, of the land was under 
the plough ; but this was exclusive of the giant villages which were 
afterwai^ds rebumed. At the last settlement a considerable deoline 
was observed and for the 15 years ending in 1900 the average 
cultivation was only 17,350 acres oi 3G per cont. By 1904 the 
pargana had recovered fiom the pciiod of depression and as much 
as 22,446 acres or over 33 per cent, was under the plough. Of 
the remainder, 40.412 acres were claHs^ed as cultui able and 3,933 
acres as barren. The former included 376 acrea under giwes and 
6,657 acres of fallow, the rest being mainly forest land. Of the 
barren area, only 148 acres were classed as actually uncultnrable, 
most of the area coming under this desoiiption being occupied by 
sites and roads or covered by water. The khaiif harvest usually 
oovers a slightly larger area than the labi, and about 20 per cent, 
bears a crop. The chief staples are rice, sugarcane and the pulses 
in the kha^, and wheat and gram in the rabl The bulk of the 
rice coltivatioa lies in the Kukra tract, while wheat and sagaicane 
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are the main produots of the Sansarpur wrdo, in which thete are 
many Kuimis. There is very little inigalion, as none is needed 
esoept in tJw Wgliei* viUagos nrhcie iinprotocred wells oan bo 
made mthoiit diffioulky. 

The chief oaltivating castes a^e Kurmis, Aliirs, Posis, Biah- 
ynans and Musalmans, The bulk of tite land is held on grain 
rents and money payments are only taken in the case of the belter 
Boils. The aveiage cash i ale at the last K'tllmenl nasRs. 3*7 
per acre, and practically no diffeiencc was ot>Heive(l in the case of 
various castes, the latc tbi Biahman*. being equivalent lo the genecal 
averi^e and that fo* Kiumis slightly liighei. The le venue 
demand at the summaiy settlement S,713 and at the 

regular assessment this was laisod to K'>. 9.432. The picsont 
dnal denand icpie''cnls a laigo en'^anoemont, as tl^e' total stands 
at Rs. 23,487, or 123 per cent, more than the old revenue, the 
result of the recent development of this tract. 

The population of the pargana at tlie census of 2881 was 
14,641, rising to 21,747 at the following census. At the last 
enumeration of 1901 the pargana contalnetl 23,017 inhabitants, of 
whom 20,029 were Hindus, 2,977 Mu caiman •» and 31 Christians 
and others. The only places of any 2 >izc o, imi)o. lance are Kukia, 
Sanaarpur and Mailani. Moans of communication are fair, as the 
pargana is travei>«d by the railway, on which there aio stations at 
Kukra and Mailani; ftom the latte*^ place a branch line leads 
to Bhira and Sonaripiir, and a bream ti amway i ims sonth-woss 
to Pawayan. Through Kukia and Mailani runs the road fi'om 
Lakbimpur to Pilibhit; tbi', i’l cro-ised by n similni road fitm 
Oola to Bhira and Paila, while the soiithcin jiortion of t’lc pargana 
is traversed by the road fiom Gola to Khutui. All these roads 
are ven' difficult dming tl e i aim, w Iicn iho railway prondcs 
practically the ',olo moans of communication uitb t^c outer woild. 

In former dayr> iho pa*’gana wa-» incbdutl in Bhurwara and 
was held by the Ah bans. Tlie jungles of this tiaot have been for 
oenturies the refuge of daeoits and rebels from Ondh and Rohil- 
khand, and both the Abbans and the Katehriya chieftains of 
Khutor, when prensod by Goyoniinent authorities, used to retire 
to the impenetrable forests and thenoe harry their neighboora. 
Suoh action on the part of the Katehriyos resulted in the forfirituve 
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of tli«.r estates in 1840. The Ahbans lost thar property at annax- 
ation, but in many cB&er> they subsequently reoovejed their villages 
after long and costly litigation. In one instance they attempted 
other means. The village of Boshannagar in the extreme south 
had been puToh&ced by a Muaalman -^ho was admitted as pio> 
prietor in 1856; the Ahbans on the outbreak of the mutiny rose and 
killed the now owner and his blowers, thereby destroying any 
lights they might Bttb^oquently have proved. A Urge portion of 
the pargana had been acquii ed by liaja Lone Singh of Mitanli, 
who obtained the lease of the estate held by Ali Bakhsh Khan, 
whose property had been seized on account of the murder of four 
government officials wlio had been sent to measure the lands of 
Kukra. This estate was confiscated wdth the rest of the Mitanli 
tahiqa and was aftei wards distiibuted among several grantees. 
The pargana now contains 61 villages, divided into 56 mahals; of 
the latter 16 are held by taluqdars, two by Government, 34 in 
single and four in joint zamindaii, and the remaining one in 
pattidari tenure. There is no resident taluqdar; the Bani of 
Mahewa owns ten villages and one mabal, assessed at Bs. 6,635; 
the Baja of Oel two villages, Mailani and another; the Saiyid 
Bani of Bhahpur has the single village of Barsinghpui ; and Mr. 
L. D. Hearsey of Mamri one mahaL Ten other villages belong to 
Bhiropeans, four being held by Mossi-s. Carew & Oo. of Besa. The 
largest zamindare are tlie Musalman Ahbans of Kukia,who own 13 
villaged. Sikh'^, Brahmans, Goshoina and othoro have small 
holdings, in no case of any impoitauee. 

LAKHIMPUB, Pargma Khebx, TahsU LAKHiaxpUB. 

The town of Lakhimpur, which contains the district beadquar-* 
ters, stands in latitude 27® 67' north and longitude 80“ 47^ east, 
in a picturesque situation on the high south bank of the Ul river. 
On the south-west of the town is the station on the Luoknow, Sita- 
pur and Bareilly State Bailway, 28 miles by rail from Sitapur 
and 50 miles from PUibhit. To the east and south-east is the dvil 
station, which was laid out in 1860, and contains the bongalows 
of the EiUropean officials and lesidents, the court-houses, ohureh 
and gardens. The town itself is oompaoLly built and lies between 
the dvil Hnes and the road to Nighasan. It oontaina four 
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bazus, the first of 'vphich \Tas built in 1860 by Major Thorbum, 
then Deputy Coininissioner, and called after bis juune, the money 
being raised by public subscription. The other bazars are altto 
called aftei district ofiicer«i^ having been erected during the 
administration of Colonels Manajj Cowie, and Harrison. Daily 
maikets aie heldj but those on Sunday and Thursday in each 
^eek are the most important. A laigc export trade U caiiied on 
in sugar and grain, and the sales in European and native fabrics 
at e estimated to amount to over a lakh of rupees annually. The 
town has gjown rapidl; since its selection as the district head- 
quarters. In 1869 it liarl a population of ouly 1,654 i^ersons ; in 
1881 the total had rison to 7,526, and ton years later to 8,023. 
At the la«t census theje were 10,110 iahabitant", excluding 1,154 
who Tended within tho town lands, but outsido uianicipnl limits. 
Hindus numbered 6,932, Musalmans 3,013, Chridtians 99, 
while the lemaiuiug 66 were composed of Ary as, Jains and 
^khs. 

The public buildings of Lakhimpur comprise the district 
courts and offices, the jail, tahsil, jxffice-etation, }^>ost-office, dis- 
pensary, the high school, and masonry garai constructed by the 
orders of Government in 1860. The other schools indude tho 
DhatsmSabha, an anglo- vernacular institution, and two piimary 
schools few boys and girla aided by the municipality. Thoie is a 
well-known temple of Sankata Debi^ in whoae honour a lai^ 
assemblage takes place annually in Asaih, at wMoh considerable 
trade la carried on. The place rtands high and is generally very 
healthy, epidemic diseases being uncommon. 

Berides the railway, thera are numerous moans of communi- 
cation with the outside world, but the roads ate only metalled 
within the limits of the town and for a short distance in its 
neighbourhood. Hoads rnn from Lfikhimpor to Nighasau on tho 
north, with branches to Ehairigarh and Dhaurahia; to Mailani 
and Pilibhit on the north-west; to Muhamdi on the west, the 
main ix>ad going paiallel with the lulway to Gola, and the 
shorter but inferior route innning direct through Ksimahra; 
to Mitaoli and Aurangabad on the south-west; to Oel and 
ffitapnr cm. the south ; and to Bahramghat and Bahraioh on the 
south-east. 
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Lakhampar haq been admiidsteired as a munSoipalitj bSuob 
1868. The moome^ wBoh was formerly derived from ootrm, has 
been for many years obtained from a bonae>tax> supplemented by 
rents, baaar dues and other sooraes. The mnnimpality is in a 
flourishing oondition with a large bfilanoe. Detuls of income and 
expenditure siooe 1891 will be found in the appendix** 

LAKHIMPUR TahvO, 

This talisil is the central subdivision of the distiiot, lying to 
the south and west of the Chauka river which separates it fram 
Nighasan. To the west is the Shahjahanpur district and the 
Muhamdi tahsil, and to the sonth lies Iffitapur. The tahsil is 
made up of the paiganas of Kheri^ PaUa and Kukra Kailani to the 
south of the Ul, and of Bbur and Srinagar between that river and 
the Chauka. All of these have been separately described in 
detail with an aocount their physical oharacteristios^ agrioul- 
tare, revenue and landed propiietoxs. The area of the tahsil in 
1904 was 589,333 acres or somewhat over 920 square miles. 
This, however, excludes the large expanse of reserved forest in 
Kukra MaHaui and the north-west of Bhur, which is known as 
the Bhira range and ooven 49,924 acres or 148 square miles, 
so that the total area of the tahsil is about 1,069 square miles, 
being atter Nighasan about the largest in Oudh. 

The remaining portion is of very varying quality. All 
Eukra Mailani, except a small portion in the south-west, the 
greater part of Bhur, and Srinagar lie low and are subject to the 
infioenoe of the Chauka and its many tributaries. The soulhem 
parts of Bhur and Srinagar are higher and contain much stable 
oultivation. South of the Ul is best land of the district, 
espedally in pargana Eheri ; the soil is a level loam of good 
quality, tilled by a good stamp of oultivatars. In places there are 
some marked depressions, notably in the north c/t Paila and tile 
centre of Eheri, but the precarious areas in these parganas are 
vwy smalL 

The forest tract is administered under departmental agency, 
while the rest forms a revenue and criminal sub-division in the 
charge of a full-powered officer on the district staff. The 
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iceidenoe a£ the tahaildur is at Lakhimpur. The honoraij magia- 
tratea at the present time are Bajendra Bahadnr Stngh, who has 
tfaiid-oUffl powers within the limits of the Lakhimpur munici- 
pality and police-cnrclc, and Muhammad KhaliLuUah Khan in the 
Bhira and Gola thanas. For civil purpo<>es the tahail is under 
the jurisdietion of the subordinate judge, and Muhammad Khalil- 
uBah Khan is also an honorary munsif for pargaoa Bhnr. For 
the purposes of polios administration there are stations at 
Lakhimpur, Nimgaoo, Phulbihar and Bhira, while the whole of 
Kukra Mulaui and portions of Bhur and Paila are included 
in the Gola circle, A fe^Y villagee of Paila al-o belong to 
Mitauli in the Mohamdi tahsiL 

Besides the headquarters town of Lakhimpur and the small 
town of Kheri, there are but few places of any eiae or importance 
in the tahsil. The pargaoa capitals and the police-stations, as 
well as some of the larger villages such as Oel, Baragaon, Ali- 
ganj, Kaimahra and a few otheis, have been separately men- 
tioned, but they are merely agricultural places of little interest. 
[Die lists of sehools, markets, fairs and po<it-offioes will be found 
in the appendix. 

Means of eommnnication are generally good in the pargonas 
south of the Ul, but elsewhere arc of a very inferior description 
except during the dry portion of the year. The Lnoknow- 
Sitapnr and Bareilly State Railway traverfae<i Kberi, Pmla and 
Kukra and has stations at Oel, Kheri, Lakhimpur, Pliardahan, 
Gola, Kukra and Mailani. Fiom the last a branch line takes 
off to the north-eaot leading to Bhira, Falia and Sonaripur, while 
south-west runs the steam tramway to Fawayan in Shahjahan- 
pur. With the exception of a few miles in the neighbourhood 
of headquarters ‘none of tlie roads aie metalled. The most 
important are tho-c leading from Lakhimpur to Bahraioh, Sita- 
pur, Aurangabad, Muhanidi, Gola, Pilibhit, Kbairigarh, Nigha- 
Ban and Dhaurahra. The various cross roads and branches are 
shown in the map and have been mentioned in the several par- 
gana articles. The Ul and Ghauka are crossed by a number of 
ferries, muoly under the control of the district board, rad a 
list of these, both pnblto and private, will be foimd in the 
j^pendix. - — - 
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The tahnil ha? andergone conaiderable alterations once 
annexation. Up to 1869 the Lakhimpinr or Huznr taheil oom- 
prised the parganas of Kheri, Srinagar, Khairigarb, Dhaarahra, 
Firozabad and Paila. In that year a reconstitution of the whole 
diatriot took place. The two parganas of Bhur and Aligauj were 
made into one, Karanpur was added to Paila, and Basara to 
Kheri. The Qola tahsil was abolished and that of Nighabau 
constituted for tho first time. Tiie population of the present 
tahsil at the first Otidh census of 1869 was 329,834 ; but this 
inolndes the figures for Nighasan, which at that time bad not 
been separated finm Bhnr. In 1881 the total number of inhab- 
itants was 330,707, and this rose at the following oensus to 365,622. 
Duiing the ensuing ten yeai-b tlie ino.’oaso was extremely small, 
as in 1901 the total population was 366,026, of whom 193,609 
were males, showing an actual decrease of 636, and 172,417 
females, or 940 mote than at the previous enumeration. Classi- 
fied according to religions, thae were 312,409 Hindus, 534189 
Musalmans, 212 Christians, 89 Aryos, 18 ^khs and nine 
Jains. Of the vaiious Hindu castes ICurmis occupy the foremost 
place numeiioally, being 49,734 persons in all, while next to them 
come Chamars with 48,749, and Fasis with 35,554. Other castes 
with over 20,000 icpiesenlativee weie Brahmans and Abirs, while 
those with mo!.e than 10,000 wore Mmuo^, Kahars, Lodhs and 
Bajputs. The last numbered 11,174 souls; they are drawn from 
a great vaiiety of olans, the most numerous bdug Cliaubautt, 
Bathoi's, BaisfBhadautias, 8oml>an<U9 and Tomara. Other strong 
castes are Gadariyas, Telis, Ubobis, Koris, Lunias, Bauias, 
Bbarbhunjas and Nais. Of the Musalmans tho Julahas are fftr 
the most numerous, having 12,533 representatives. After them 
come converted Eujputs, mainly of tho Chauhan, Jauwar and 
Katehriya clans, Pathans, Behnas, Sieikhs, Nais, Bar^ and 
Gaddis. 

The tahsil is almost wholly agiieultural in character, and 
aocoiding to the census returns nearly 7^ per cent, wero directly 
dependent on tho land, although this U a somewhat lower propoiv 
tion than, in the other sub-divisions of the district. A considerable 
percentage of the remaining population is, however, either indir- 
ectly oounsoted with c^oultore or resort to oultiyation as a 
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anlxidiuj means of support. The ohief industries are| aa usual, the 
supply of articles of food and drink, while next oome the manu- 
facture and sale of cotton fabrics, which is somewhat extenuydy 
practised in the villages of the Kheri pargana. There are also 
large numbers cattle-breeders and graziers and of woikeia in 
wood and other forest produce. Further, owing to the presence 
of the district headquarters, the commercial and p(rQfes8ional 
populations are much better represented than in the other parts of 
the district. 

LODHAUSI, Pai^ana TahsU Nighasan. 

A village on the road from Kighaean to Palia, in latitude 
28° 15' north and longitude 80° 50' east, some two miles west of 
Kighasan. It is the largest vUlago in the pargana, having an 
area of 10,253 acres and stretching from the river Sarju on the 
north-east to the Qhaghi wda which bounds it on the west. 
Beyond the Palia road there is a high-lying tract with good mrize 
cnltivaUon, but to the south of this the land lies low, being cat up 
by numerous natos and covered with stretches of uncultivated 
jangle. The revenue is JBs. 4,800 and is paid by Baj 
Baghnbar 8ingh, one of the Jangres, the place being formerly 
one of the headquarters of the Bhur taluqa. Lodbauri contuned 
at the last census a population of 3,711 pcibmis, the bulk of whom 
are Huraos. There is a small aided school here, but nothing else 
of any importanoa. 

MAGDAPUB^ PargoTM Magdafub, TahsU Mubahoi. 

The capital of the pargana is a small villige lying in latitude 
27° 54' north and longitude 80° 20' east, on the unmetalled road 
from Aanmgabad to Padaria on the toad from Lakhimpur to 
Kiabjahanpur. It was probably selected as the capital on account 
of its central ritoation, for it has no other claim to importance. 
Tradition states that it yrns founded by one Tula, a Gadaiiy a, some 
800 years ago on the ruins of an anrient tillage of Magdapur. 
There was a small fort here in Nawabx days, but all that remains 
are a mound and grove which are nazal property. Three miles 
to tile west fkiws the river Gumti, and to the east are the jungles 
along the Katima. The population at the last census numbered 
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708 sotiXa, mainly Abirs and other i^rioultiirists, with a few 
Banian. There is a small sohool here and a bazar in whioh 
markets are held twice a week. The village lands cover 840 
acres and otmsiot for the most part of inferior Mur although 
better than that of the villagea along the G iimti to the west; to the 
east it im^ves, bang a fair loam with good oaltivation. The 
revenae is B«. 550. The place is held in taluqdari tenure by the 
Saiyid family of Shahpar and ^ves its name to an estate of 24 
villages. 


MAGDAPUE PargaTta, Tahail Muhamdi, 

This ib the <<mallebt pargana in the dibtiict, having a total 
area of only 84,537 acres or 64 square milea. It form? the 
central portion of the jiarehoLr or the tract between the Gumti 
and Kathna rivers, being bounded on the north by Atwa Piparia 
and on the south by Aurangabad. To the wcbt are Muhamdi 
and Paagawan and to the east Haidarabad. It is a poor tract 
with much jungle, inferior soil, a sparse population and very 
slender means of irrigation. In the we<!t along the Gumti there 
is a narrow' strip of precaiiou^i tarai; and this is succeeded by 
a high belt of sandy Mur, some tw'o mile$ and a half in breadth. 
There is a slight depression in the centre, and further east is a 
strip of b 41 forest, some two or three miles wide, beyond which is 
a low tract of swampy ground along the Kathna. In the best 
part of the pargana the soil is a light and dry loam of small 
capability. The whole of the tract i'3 unhealthy and all save a 
small portion is precarious. Moet of the villages, however, 
belong to taluqdai'b and save in a few instances require no special 
atteutiou. The worst arc Baghuu and Bastatili in tho bhw 
tract, and Ghaffamagar, Kamalpnr, Kumblii and Muuda Muafi 
in the centre. 

Cultivation is naturally poor. The chief crops are bajra, 
moth find urd in the kharif, and barley in tho rabi. Less 
sugarcane is grown here than in any other part of the tahsil, and 
rice and wheat exhibit a correspondingly low proportion. Irri- 
gation is rarely obtainable, almost the only source of supply 
bang a few earthen wells, and these are both difficult to con- 
stmet and impossible to maintain. At the first regular settlement 
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18,064 acres or 52 per oeot. of ihe whole was ooltiyated; but a 
great deoHne set in later, as owing to the famine of 1897 and 
other causes large numbers of cultivators migrated, and the 
average area under the plough for the twelve years preceding the 
last settlement was only 17,910 acres or 51*8 per cent. Since that 
time there has been some improvement, for in 1904 the oultiv'* 
ated area was 21,094 acres or 61 per cent. The double-cropped 
area is very small, amounting to only 694 aci'es, while no more 
than 1,158 acres were iriigsted. The oolturable area, 1 1,906 acres 
in all, oomprises 426 acres under groves, a consideraUe propor- 
tion of fallow and much jungle land which has never been 
reclaimed. Only 1,590 acres were returned as barren, 87 acres 
being actually unfit for cultivation, and the rest either under 
water or occupied by roads and buildings. From thc^e figures 
it is clear that much of the so-called ciiltoiable area is of a very 
poor description. 

Bents are mainly paid in hind and the cash rates are very 
low, being generally the same as in Atwa Piparia. There are 
many Ahirs in the pargaca, who devote themselves more to 
cattle-ln«eding than to agriculture, and a fine stamp of bullock 
is reared in the pastures along the Kathna. The revenue demand 
at the summary settlement was Bs, 5,064> This was raised at the 
regular assessment to Bs. 15,544; but this proved too high and 
reductions were subsequently made from time to time, the 
ultimate demand being only Bs. 10,984. At the last settlement 
the final revenue was sanotionod at Bs. 11,860, representing an 
enhancement of eight per cent, on the former demand. 

The population of the pargana at the first Oudh census of 
1869 was 9,949, This rose to 11,941 in 1881, but since that date 
successive enumeratiems have shown a constant decline. In 1891 
there were 11,602, and at the last census 10,720 inhabitants, 
giving an average density of only 198 to the square mile. 
Ifusalmans are somewhat more niimeroa<, than usual, amounting 
to 2,180 soulo. The only place of any siro is the Pathan settle- 
ment of Amimagar. Magdapur is an insignificant villi^, and 
there are no markets of any importance. G(mununioatiouB are 
f^. The paigaoa is traversed by the direct rood from Lekhim- 
pur to Muhamdi, which is crossed near Amirnagsr by the road 
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from Aurangabad to Gola, joining tbe main road from LakUm- 
par and GoJa to Miihamdi on the northern border. 

Magdapur was or^inally part of the great pargana of 
Barwar Aujana. In. early daya it was held by the Bachhils^ 
who gavo place to the Baiyids of Barwar, and then to lbad-u]]ah 
Ehan of Miihamdi, In 1786 Man<«a Bam, the ohakladai, 
restored the old zamiudars, who held their villages for nearly 
seventy ycari». In 1851, however, Baja A-<hraf Ali accepted a 
farming lease of most of the village^, and thus by a great piece of 
fortune managed to get himself recognised as proprietor by the 
British Government. After the mutiny the jnnglo along the 
Kathna was granted to several privateindmduals; biitthdroapital 
proved inadequate to cope with the difficulties presented by malaria 
and pcarcity of labour ; the grants were o mscqucntly resumed 
and either sold or mmntaiued as forest. There are now 36 vil- 
lages in the pargana, divided into 39 mahals, and all of the 
latter, save six in tho posse-^-siou of small oiparcenar)’ communitieB, 
are owned by taluqdar**. The Rani of Shah pur holds the Mag- 
diipur estate of 25 villages and one xaahnl ; Mr. Heaitsey of 
Mamri owns two villages and two mahals ; tnro villages belong 
to the Rnja cf Mahmudabad, and the Harinagar grant to the 
Kurmi talnqdar of PaLla. Of the rest, three villages are owned 
by Brahmans, and two by the old Bachhil proprietors. 

MAIKALiGANJ, Pargana Aurangabad, Taksil Muhamdl 

A small and decayed village in the south of the pargana, 
lying in latitude 27° 43' north and longitude 80° 21' cast, some 
*fivc imles south of Auiangabad, on the metalled load finm Sitapor 
to ShaJyahanpur, at a distance of 24 miles fiom the former. To 
tho east of tho village is a largo tank and to the west is an extens- 
'ivo encamping-giound on both sides of the road. Hard by is 
a mud-built sarai now in imns, built in 1852 by Ghulam Ali 
Khan, darogha. The bazar, which is now of Httlo importanoe and 
contains only a few sliops, was bnilt by Hakim Mahdl Ali Khan, 
while nazim of Khairabad and Mubamdi fiom 1799 to 1820. 
There are four sugar faetoiies beie, the cxpoit of which is said to 
amount to tho value of Rs. 50,000 annually. The population in 
1001 numbered 978 persons, of whom 100 were Musalmans. 
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The area of the \dlli^e is 616 acres and is divided into foar 
ntahals of equal sure held in joint samindaii tenure Khattru^ 
Ahirs and Baqqals ; it is assess^ to a revenue of Bs. 4^. To the 
east of the road and to the west of the village the soil is l%ht and 
sandy ; but the rest is a fair quality, although the dofo>Ai area is 
very small. 


MAILANl, Fargana Kukra Mailani, TaM Lakhimpub. 

This village, which shares with Kukra the honour of giving 
its name to the pargana, stands on the edge of the forest, in 
latitude 28° 17' north and longitude 80° 21' ea«>t, olose to the 
Shahjahanpur border and 38 miles by rail from Lakfaimpur. 
Through it parses the road fmm the latter place to Pilibhit. The 
railway crosses the road to the south<-oast of the village and clo«e 
by is the station, which is a local railway oeutre of some little 
importance. From it branches off to the nortb>^<>t the line to 
Budhwa and Sonaripur, while south-webt runs the steam tram- 
way to Pa way an and Shahjahanpur. The place is a gi«at timber 
maiket, log^, sleepers and charcoal being exported in large quanti- 
ties during the dry Fiea'^n. The village itself is a small one, 
having at tlie last census a population of 894 person^, including 
215 Musalmana and a considerable proportion of Pa«is. There 
is a bazar, iu which markets arc held twice a week, a post-office 
end an aided primary ‘•chooL The village lands are 2,090 acres 
in extent; but about two-tbinU oon*.ifct of fnro-t and cultivation 
is The revenue is Ks. 700, and the proprietor is the Baja 
of Oel in Kheri. 

MAJHGAIN, Fargarui and TaJif^il Kiohabaxt. 

This lat^ village is situated in the north-westara portion 
of the paj^ana, in latitude 28° 21' north and longitude ^° 42' 
east, on the road from Nighasan to Faila, some thirteen miles 
north-west of the tahsil headquarters. It consists of a main site 
on the road and several detached hamlets, with an aggr^ate 
population at the last census of 2,430 persons, one-fourth of whom 
are Musalmans. Ahirs are the chief cultivating caste. The 
southern portion of the village is cut up by channels of the Chaoka, 
and lies between the Tikaria and Gahra nalas, while to the south- 
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vest is a stietoh of grass and tree jungle* The vhole area is 
7fi03 aoiee ; but xnneh of this is nnonltivated^ and the total revenue 
of the village is Bs. 2,100. It is owned hy BaJ Bagbnbar ^ngh 
of the Jangre house of Bhur, There is a primary school here, 
a bazar in wbioh markets are held twice a week, and a cattle* 
poond. 

MATEBA, Parffana DHA.uBAHnA, TafisU Niohasab, 

A very large village lying in latitude 28® 6' north and 
longitude 81® 10' cast, on the bank of the KaurJsla, which is here 
crossed by an important pnblio ferry leading to the Dhaimanpni 
})argaiia of Bahraioh. Matera is oonneoted by unmetalled roads 
with Nighasan, a distauoe of 21 miles, and with Sisuya in 
BiroaBbad on the south. The main site stands on the high bank 
of the river, below which is a large area of tarai intersected by 
channels of the Kauriala. The interior of the village is out up by 
several streams and watercourse*., and oontaiiL» large stretches of 
uncultivated waste. To the north is juugle and to the north-west 
is an extensive hluagha/r or lake formed in an old bod of the river. 
The total area is 10,819 acres, but of this only a small portion is 
BsscBBod to I'evenue, the demand being Bs. 2,900. It is owned 
by the Baja-i-Baigau of Kapui-thala, on whom it was bestowed 
after its confiscation from the Baja of Bhaurriira. The population 
in 1891 numbered 2,775 souls, and at the last census had risen to 
3,169. Ahirs, Musalmons and other cultivating castes form the 
bulk of the inhabitants. The total includes the popuhition of the 
numerous hamlets, the chief of which is Ambargarh to the south, 
where are the ruins of the <dd Jangre fort. To the west of the 
main site is a bungalow belonging to the Eapurthala estate. 
There is a small school at Matera, and a bazar in which markets 
are held twice a week. 

MITAULI, Pargana Eabta, Taksil MuHAiytDi. 

This large village, famous in local annals as the headquarters 
of one of the main branches of the Ahbans and especially of the 
notorious Baja Lone Singh, stands in latitude 27® 49' north and 
Icmgitude 80® 28' east, on the rood from Lakhimpnr to Aurang- 
abad| at a distance of about 20 miles bouth-west of the former, 
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five miles from Kasta) and two miles east of the iCathna 'river* 
According to the returns of tbelast consiw, the population was 3,089, 
including 3o3 Musalmans and a large number of Brahmans. 
Mitauli cantaiub a poliee^tation, post-office, cattle-pound, school, 
and a bazar of snme local importance, in uhich markets are held 
twice weekly. The thana stands within the largo mined fort of 
Lone Singh, adjoining the village on tho south ; this was the 
place where the fugitives from Sitapur sjught refuge in 1857, 
although thoy were afterwaid'^ confined by the llaja elsewhere; 
it was a very btrong fort, with a double -wall, but was abandoned 
without opposition on the approach of the English troop-. The 
village land- are very extensive, covering no le^s than 6,011 
acrec. Round the site are large grovej of jnaugu tmes, while on 
the cast, north and we-t arc stretches of jungle; the soil is a 
good loam in the centre, but to the extreme west it is very sandy. 
The proprietary right was conferred on Captain Orr after the 
mutiny, but was afterw arJs sold to the Raja of Mahmudabad, the 
present owner. The n’venue U Rs. 3,150. The history of ^e 
Ahbons and Raja Lone SingU ha^ already been ^ven in Chapter 
V. 


MUHAMDI, Pargana and Tahsil Mubaudi. 

Tho headqaarteT<i of tho tah-il a e located in a bmall town on 
the road fr<Mn Lakhimpur to Shabjabanpur, -itiiated in latitude 
27° 57' DO.th and 80° 12' east, at a di'-tanoc of some 36 miles 
west of Lakhimpur and 20 miles from Sbabjabanpur. The river 
Gumti flows t'ureo miles to the ea-t. Fiom the eastern outskirts 
of e town branch roads run north- wrest to Pawayan and south- 
ea-t to Aurangabad. The town, which is surrounded by large 
mango giove^, leorb a squalid appearance, as owing to a load 
superstition the.c woie till icoeutly no biiok houses, all tho 
dwesUingb being ^raor mud-J)uUt htraotures. The population of 
Mubamdi at the fiisi Oodh oenuis of 1869 numbered 6,861 eouls, 
but hince that time there ha’s been a maiked decline. In 1881 the 
total fell to 6,035, and though it rose again in 1891 to 0,982, tU 
last census showed only 6,278 inhabitants, of whom 3,412 weie 
Hindus, 2,824 Musalinana, 25 Chri-tians, while the remaining 17 
were Aiyas or Sikhs. 
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At annexation Muhamdi was made the headquaitera of a 
district, but in 1869 the new station at Lakhimpiir wap built and 
the place fell in importanec. It now contains a tah-il, which waa 
foi'merlv located in an imambava, but now has its own building, 
a police-station, post-office, registration office, dispenhary, cattle- 
pound, a middle vernacular rc'>o(d, and two girli’ jtcbool^. The 
tahril and police-station are in the same building on the outskirts 
of the town ; the old civil' oourt-KoiL'O, wliioh i-* no longer required, 
affords accommodation to the tah dl la* and naib-tah-^Udar. There 
are five muhjUaa in the place, kno^ s'* Sarayan, Lakhpera, 
Bazar Khurd, Ganj and 8itlapur Devi Asthau, 

The history of Muhamdi is intimately eonnected with that 
of the Barwar Saiyids and their successors, uid has been already 
narrated in the history of the district, Tho. old brick fort with 
its two oblong oaurtyards, now in a state of decay, was built iu 
the eaily years of the reign of Aurangzeb by Saiyid Muqtadi, the 
great-grandson of Sadr Jahau of Fihani. The town appears to 
date from the same period. It was improved and enlarged by 
All Akbar Khan, the ancestor of the present taluqdar of Sbahpur. 
This mao bnilt the outer works of the fo.t and the imambara, in 
the days of Saadat Khan, the first ruler of Ondh. From 1784 to 
the present day the town and its lands have been the property of 
Government, having been under diroct management and declared 
as such by a judici^ decree in 1368. In 1879 they wore made 
over to the municipal committeo. Muhamdi was the residence of 
Hakim Mabdi Ali Khan from 1799 to 1820, while Kasim of 
Muhamdi and Khairabod. He made a garden to the west of the 
town, known as Mahdi Bagh, and built a sarai, mosque, and the 
bazar called Saadatganj after Nawab Saadat Ali Khan. The 
latter was veiy fond of the place and used frequently to reside 
hero. He laid out anot! cr garden to the east of the town, at a 
distance of about a mile from the main rite, and planted anavenuo 
of trees along the road. His iiouse is now in ruins and the 
gai-den has been mnoh neglected. In it is a new inspeotion 
bungalow. To the west of the town is a tank surrounded by 
^hte of steps in brick, bnilt iu 1863 by public subscription. 

Muhamdi is now of little importance. The market is held 
a week < and a-eoaei^raUe -amoont- ef trade is oarried on, 
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ohieflj in Bugar, ol which there are aix refineries hero. The town 
was constituted a municipBlity in 1879} but on the Ist of April, 
1904, it was reduced to the statos of a notified area under Act I 
of 1900. Ita affidn are now monaged by a small oommittee under 
the presidency of the tahsildar. The details of municipal income 
and expenditure since 1891 wUl be found in the appendix. * 

MUHAMDI Pargana, TahsU Muhamdi. 

This pargana lies in the western jiortion of the tahsil, marching 
with the Shahjahanpur district on the north and west, and with 
pargana Pa^gawan on the south-west and south. To the east the 
boundary’ is formed by the Gumti, which separates the pargana 
from Atwa Piparia and Mag<lapur. It is larger in extent than 
most of the pt^rganas of this tahsil, having a total area of 73,208 
acres or 114 square miles. The tract present^ somewhat diverse 
physical characteristic^ in different parts. Along the Gumti 
theio is a narrow belt of nncultivated tarai; this gives place to a 
atrip of uneven land, covered in places with dense jungle •, and 
further inland for the distance of al>oat a mile is a belt of high 
light sml with defident means of irrigation and very little bettor 
than met e bkuc. The level descends towards the north-west, where 
the land is very swampy, with patches of dhak jungle and ooarso 
gra«s. South of Muhamdi the soil improves, bdng a high-lying 
loam which grows stiffen towards the Shahjahanpur bordw, but 
is of a good quality throughout, except in the neighbourhood of 
the streams. These aro the Chuha, which carries off the drainage 
of the central portion, and the And chuha, which fiows along the 
Pasgawan boundary : both have well-defined beds, and eventually 
fall into the Qnmti. Most of the villages have Bome preoarions 
areas, but the worst are those in the north-west and east; the 
former by reason of thdr liability to flooding, and the latter on 
account of the large proportion of hhur poil. In all 34 villages are 
thu;< classified, but severM of them belong to the Shahpur estate 
and require no spedal attention. 

The cultivation is generally poor, the management is as a 
rule bad and the tenants are inferior. The holdings are large and 
the plough duty very high. At the first regular settlement 54 


• Appmflx, Table XYI. 
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per cent, of the land was under cultivation, but ainoe that time 
there baa been a considerable improvement. From 1884 to 1895 
the average area cmltivated was 44,046 acres or CO per cent.; the 
pargana deteriorated in the famine, but has now fully recovered, 
as in 1904 no less than 48,784 acres or over 66 i>er cent, were 
under the plough, and 7,610 acres bore a double crop. Of the 
remaining area, 19,318 aorea were classed as culturable, and 
6,100 acres as barren, the former included 2,832 acres of grove 
land and a large amount of and jungle which has never 

been uultivatod and would probably not repay tillage ; and the 
latter, with the exception of but 190 acres, was either under water 
or occupied by ^ites and roadij. Moans of irrigation are &if’Jy 
plentiful, both iu the !>hape of tanks and tlie numerous unpro- 
tected wells which can be made in mo»t places. The smaller 
streams are also utilized to some extent. The rabi is as a rule the 
more important harvest in that it covers a larger area. The 
chief staples are wheat and gram, while in tho kharif rice takes 
the lead, followed by sugarcane, arhar and bajra. 

Bents are mainly paid in ea^h, grain rates being only 
resorted to iu tho cam <>f precarious lauds. At the la-t settle- 
ment the overage ca-h lutc was Bh. 3'59 per acre, a very low 
figure; for high casto tenants, who are numerous, it was only 
Bs, 3'12, and for others Bs. 3*83. Ahirs, Chamars, Brahmans, 
Pasis and Bajputs are the chief cultivating cattes, but there are 
fair numbers of Kurmis and Mnraos, tiio latter paying Bs. 5*02, 
or less than in any other part of the tahuil. There is a large 
amount of proprietary cultivation by members of the many 
pattidari communities, who aie generally in poor drcomstauces. 
The revenue of the pargana at tlie summary settlement was 
Bs. 37,362, and at the r(^ular ossessment this was raised, after 
several alterations, to Bs. 55,237. The present final demand 
repiesontB a very moderate enbaucement of 12 per cent., the 
total being Bs. 03,645, of which Bs. 62,216 is actually realiz- 
able, the difference being the nominal assessment of the 277 
acres of revenue-free lands and of fee simple grants imposed for 
the purpose oaloulating cesses. 

The popaZatitm of the pargana at the first Ondh oensns of 
1869 was 49,016 peisous, and since that time there have been 
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some romarkablo fluctnatioos, lu 1S81 the total was 65|333} and 
ton jears later 56,SS0. At the la-t ccn8u>, however, the number 
of inhohitants had fallen to only 40,273, giving an average 
density of 400 to the square mile. The decrease wa^ ohicfly duo to 
the migration n^hicJi followed on the famine of 1896. Afuaal. 
mans numbered 4,549, or Ic^ than tea per cent. Muliamdi itself 
is the only plaoe of any size in the pargana, and but one village, 
Dilawarpur, hap over 1,CXX) inhabitant'?, ^feaiis of coiumnui ca- 
tion are good. Through Muliamdi pa-ises the niniu road from 
liBkhimpur to Shah jahaupur, metalled in place!», while a crov 
road runs through the town from Paw ay an in Shahjahaupnr to 
Aurangabad im the south. Two miles west of Muhamdi, at 
Sbankarpur, a branch road runs south to Fasgawau and the 
Sitapur main road. 

Like most of the of the talihil, this ]^>argaua fortzted 
part of the great mahal of Barwar Anjana. It was held 
by the Pihani Saiyids till about 1743, when they were 
ousted by Baja Ibad-ullxth Khau, a Sombau-'i convert, 
whose d^eudants held a va-t estate till 1793, when it 
was broken up, and the settlemenb? were made with the 
vaxioua village communities. Shortly before annexation 
Ashraf All Kbau, a descendant of Ibad-ullah, obtained a 
number of villages on lease, and these were afterwards 
ineorporated in the Bahadumagar taluqa. There are now 
altc^etber 136 villages in the pargana, dividod into 249 mahals. 
Of the latter, two are the property of Government, 29 are held 
by taluqdars, 76 in single and 114 in joint zamindari^ 27 in 
pattidari, and one in bhaiyaohara tenure. The Bani of ^ah> 
par, the present name of Bahadumagar, owns 21 villages and two 
mahals; three villages and two mabals belong io the Baja of 
Paital^arb; and one village to Mahaut liar Chaian Das of 
Maswasl in Unao. Saiyids hold altogether 40 villages, the 
remnants of the Muhamdi oatate; besides the Shahpur estate, 
they have that of Magrahna, at present held by Mir Abd-us* 
Bamad £han and comprising six villages and one mahal. Brah- 
mans own as many as 28 villages; Banias, Gaurs, Sombansis and 
Pathans dx each; Sheikhs five; Kayasths and Kurmis four eaoh, 
and Khattria three. 


MUHAMBl TahsU, 

This tahnil is the south-western subdivision of the district 
and is made up of the seven parganas of Muhamdi, Pasgawan, 
Aurangabad, Magdapur, Atwa Fiparia, Haidarabod and Easta, 
all of whioh have been separately deseribed with reference to 
their physical characteristics, agriculture, revenue end landed 
proprietors. The total area of the tahril in 1903 was 416>489 
acres or nearly 651 square miles. 

Briefly consideied, this tahsil stands higher than the rest of 
the district and oousists of a fairly level tract traversed by the 
Buklieta, Gumti and Kathna rivers and their afSuents, running 
generally from north to south. Along the banks of these streams 
the soil is usually high and sandy, and devoid of means of irriga- 
tion. The intervening spaces consist of strips of loam of varying 
quality, with a few small depresrions. Much of the land is still 
uncultivated owing to the pre^nce of jungle, whioh is speoiidly 
prevalent along tho Eathna and between that river and the 
Qiunti in Magdapur and Aiwa Piparia. 

The tahsil forms a subdivision of the district in the chaige 
of a full-powered deputy magistrate. The tahsildar resides at 
Muhamdi, and in addition there are two honorary magistrates, 
Muhammad Ehalil-ullah Ehan in the Gola police circle and 
Munshi Tasadduq Husain in thana Mitauli. For police purposes 
there are stations at Miibamdi, Pa«gawan, Mitauli and Gola. 
The jorisdiotion of the first extends over the whole of the 
Muhamdi, Atwa Piparia and Mi^dapur parganas; that of the 
pBFgawan circle is conterminoiie with the pargana of that name; 
that of Mitauli includes Easts, Aurangabad and a small portion 
of Haidarabad, the remainder being in the Gola oirele. 

Means of oommunication are better on the whole in this 
tahsil than in the other subdivisions. The railway only touches 
the extreme north-eastern comer nmning past Qola, where there 
is a station, but there is a large number of good roads. The pro- 
rincial road from Sitapiir to Shahjahanpnr runs through the south 
of Aurangabad and the south-west of Pasgawan, oroesing the 
Gnmti and Sukheta rivers by bridges. That on the formw is 
near Ohaparthala, whence a road runs north-east to Anrangabad, 
Kasta and Lakhimpur. Through Muhamdi runs the midn road 
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from Rhahjahanpnr to Gola and Lakhirapur, a considerable pro- 
portion of which w motallcd. The i>arts so treated are those 
between Gola and Mam'-i and the sandy portions near the Katfana, 
Gan ti and Sukheta livers. Another road goes from Mnhamdi 
direct to Lakhirapar, but is throughout unmetaUed. The cross 
roads are those from Muhamdi to Pasgaw'an, from Pawayan to 
Muhamdi and Aurangabad, fmm the latter place to Magdapnr 
and the Gola road, and from Mamri to Kasta and Sitapnr. 
From Mamii -another branch road rims to Piparia and 
Pawayan, and from Gola roads radiate to Khiilar, Aliganj and 
Bldra. 

Jklaliamdi is the chief place in the tahsl and is now adminis- 
tered oii a notified a ea under Act I of 1900. The only other 
towns are Aui-angabtid and Gola, and these together with the 
paTgana capitals and the larger villages have been separatdy 
mentioned. The tahsil did not assume its present shape till after 
the fiistOudh census of 1869, a«» at that time thoparganas of Haider- 
abad and Sikandarabad were included in the old Gola Uhtil. 
The total population of the tract now comprising Mu^'amdi was 
223 5S3 pe sons. The increase in the following twelve years was 
small, the total number of inhalntanto in 1881 being 232,909. In 
1891 the population had lison to 258,617, but the ensuing decade 
saw a oonrtderable decline, by reason of ihe famine of 1897 which 
resulted in extensive migration, and at tho last census the popula- 
tion was 257,989. Of the« 136,887 wore males and 121,102 
females, the latter having inci-eased contidei-ebly while the former 
had diminished by 1,821. Classified according to religions, thei e 
we.e 223,133 Hindus, 34,640 Musalmans, 224 Christians, 78 
Aryas, 13 Sikhs and one Jain. Of tlio Hindus the bent repre- 
sented castes were Chamars and Brahmans, while next to them 
came Ktirmis, Ahirs, Pasis, and Rajputs, all in numbers ^oeed- 
ing 10,000. The Rajpits comprise members of great variety of 
dans, the (duef bring Chaohans, Katehriyas, Ratbors, Hikumbhs, 
Gaurs and Gautama. Other EBndn castes deserving of mention 
areBanias,IiodhB,Kisaiw, Kachhis, Kahars, Nais and Triis, all 
these occurring in numbers over 5,000. Of the Musalmans the 
PathaaS are the moat nomsroos, 7,660 souls in all; followed bj 
Sbrikhs, Gaddis, Behnas, Jnlahas oaad Eatprs. 
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The iahnl is parelj agrionltoi'sl in obaracter. The oenBnB 
returns show thac nearly 77 per cent, of the inhafaitanta are directly 
engaged in agiioolture, while a largo nomber of the remainder 
are more or less intimalely oonneoted with the land. Of the other 
induBtiiea the ohief were the supply of arlides of food end drink, 
and the manufacture and sale of cotton fed>rie8. One of the most 
important indastries is the mannfaoture of raw sugar, whioh is 
expoi'ted in large quantify to the Shahjahanpur market. The 
other trades iuolade work in timber and forest produce and the 
ordinary crafta that are to be found in almost every village. 

MUNDA, Pargana and TaAaU Niqhasak. 

This village forms part of the Jangre estate of Bhira and is 
held by Raj Ragbubar at a revenue of Bs. 3,875. It lies in 
latitude 28^ 9' north and longitude 80° 55' east, in the extreme 
south of the pargana, at a distance of six miles from Nighasan and 
two miles east of the road to Lakhimpur. The lands of Munda 
are bounded on the south by the Cfaanka, and much of the area of 
4,809 acres is uncultivated; a good deal of ^arhan rice is, liow- 
ever, grown above the high bank. The village oonsista of a 
number of hamlets, one of which is Fachperi, wbidi gives its 
name to the ferry on the Lakhimpur road. The aggregate popola* 
lion in 1901 was 2,0% souls; there has been a eondderable decline 
of late yearn, for in 1891 the total was 2432. Munda appears to 
be a place of some antiquity ; there is an andont site in the middle 
d the village, and in the south are the mins of a small fort 

NTQHASAN, Parpana and Tahsil NiaHASAsr. 

This is a mere village which derives its importance solely 
from its selection as the headquarters of the tahsil. It stan^ 
in latitude 28° 14' north and longitude 80° 52' east at the juno< 
tion of the roads from Lakhimpur to Ki^ahi and BanMrpur and 
from Paila to Matei-a on the Kaurlala, at a distance of 28 
miles north of Itakhimpur. Besides the tahsil and the polioe- 
staiaon, which form part of the same building and stand outside 
tile village to the north, Nighasan contains a post-office, cs4tl»* 
{Kmud, a enuU school and a basar in whioh markets are held 
twioe a week. It has grown considerably since the removal ol 
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the tohsil from Singahi, and at the last oeosus contained 2,654 
inhabitants, of Tvhom 332 were Mtisalmans. The population is 
purely agrioultuni], \izth a latge number of Muraa oultivators. 
The lands of Nighasan cover 4,005 acres, assessed at Bs. 3,750 
and owned by the heirs of Thakur Gobardhan Singh of Bhira. The 
village is bounded on the north-east by the Suheli river, in the 
neighbourhood of which there is a small area of iarai with a little 
rice cultivation. To the west is the Basiia nala, a branch of 
which cuts through the ^^llage close to the tah^il and falls into 
the Sufaeli iarai. 

NIGHASA.N Pargana, TaM Nighaba:?. 

This pargana was up to 1869 inoluded in Bhur, so that 
ils history as a separate subdivision is but brief. It oooupies 
the oentral portion of the tahsU and forms part of tho tract between 
theChauka and Suheli rivers, from Palia on the north-west to 
Ohaurahra on the south-east. The extreme eastern corner touches 
tiie Eauriala. To the north is Khairigarh, and to the south and 
west bejond the Chauka is Bhur. The whole pargana is a low 
alluvial plain with bells of tarai along the rivers. That of the 
Chauka has an averse breadth of some four miles, extending in 
land to the Ghaghi na2a, which probably represents an old bed 
of the river. Along the Suheli the tarai is mainly waste land 
and jungle, with a considerable amount of forest stocked with 
khair, shisham and gular. A large portion of this jungle was 
taken over by Government after the mutiny and is now included 
in the reserved forests of the Khairigarh range The SubeU is 
fed by nmneroug small tributary streams wliich carry down the 
drainage from the higher lands; many of these are mere back- 
waters of the river through which the autumnal floods escape out 
of the Suheli and inundate the tarai. All the villages along the 
Chauka and Kauriala are liable to diluvion and flooding and are 
oonsequently precarious, while tho parts of the pargana near 
the jungle in the north-west come under the same oategozy, 
owing to the anhealtbiness of the dimate and thmr exposure 
to the ravagee of wild animals. They are, however, held 
large landowners and oonseqpently do not require special 
attention. 
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The central traot of the paigana lies high and is not liable 
to flooding. The soil is a loam of average quality, intersected hy 
numerons wateraoursei flowing into the rivers on the north and 
Boath and frequently connected with one another. There arc 
also numbers of jbils resembling those wbiob are to be found in 
pargana Bhar and all presenting the same charaoteristio appearance 
with a high bank on one side and a low marsh on the other. In 
places stretches of poor land are to be found with a light gritty 
soil, locally known as tap ir, in which the sand is within a few 
inches of the surface. This tract inoludes all the best and most 
stable villages fromMajhgain to Kardhaiya ;they have an abund- 
ance of good groves and with ordinary seasons are generally 
prosperous. 

The total area of the patgana is 149,971 acres or 234 square 
miles. This oxcludes the Gavernment forests, which cover a consi- 
derable area along the Suheli in the north-wost. The proportion of 
the land cultivated has always been smaU, as is only to be expected 
from the nature of the tract. At the first regular settlement it 
amounted to 44 per cent, and since that time there has been but a 
slight increase. At the last assussment 68,237 acres or about 45 
l)er cent, were nnlcr the plough, and the development has been 
nuuntained in subsequent years. In 1904 the onltivaled ai’ea was 
68,829 acres or 46’4 per cent, of the whole, excluding the forest 
area, and 12,757 acres bora a doable crop, the increase in the latter 
direction having been veiy marked. The area dossed as cultuT' 
able is necessarily very la'ge, both on account of the fluctuating 
natoi-e of the cultivaiion in many parts and also of the wide 
expanses of land which have never been reclaimed. It amounted 
in 1904 to no less than 64,935 acres, of which 2,361 acres were 
under groves and 34,591 acres were fallow, both old and new. 
Of the remaining area only 924 acres were entered as actually 
barren, the rest being either under water or oooujfled by rites and 
toads. IrrigaUon is .practically unknown, and as a rule none 
U reqiurad. The kbarif is by far the more important harvest, 
averaging about 78 per cent, of the total cultivated area, as against 
43 per cent, occupied by the imbu The chief kharif oro^ are 
rice in the tarai and the villages to the north-west, and maize in 

oontral tract, whUe there is also a oonriderable amount uudev 
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kodon and Uie pulses. In the mbi, wheat generally predominates^ 
followed by barley and peas. 

Hie odtivation is generally poor and oareless^ a few villages 
in the central tract alone affording an exception to this rule. 
Much of the cnllivated area is held by non-resident tenants and 
the holdings are everywhere large. Rents ran very low and are 
{Htiotioally the same as in Dhanrahra, the nakfihi system b^g 
graerally prevalent. Muraos^ who are very numerous, are cMefly 
oftheKananjia subdivision and are, as usual, excellent etiltivators. 
Next to them osme Ahirs, Chsmars, Lodhs, Pasis, Brahmans and 
Mosalmans. About half the land is held on graiu rente, this sys- 
tem generally prevailing in the more preearions villages. The 
revenue demand of the pargana at the summary assessment was 
Bs. 27,615, and this was raised to Bs. 63,565 at the first r^lar 
settlement. The present final demand stands at Bs. 76,016, 
representing an enhanomnent of 20 per cent. The net sum 
payable, including Bs. 800 assessed on the alluvial mahals 
in 1901, is Bs. 73,811, the dif^rence bmng the nominal revenae 
imposed on revenue-free estates for the purpose of calculating 
oessee. 

The population of the patgana at the census of 1881 numbered 
67,245 persons. At the followii^ onnmeralion it rose to 78,739, 
but thii ensuing ten years showed a -light decrease, as in 1901 the 
totU numbe:- of inhaintants was 73,219, of whom 39,548, were 
males and 33,671 females. Classified according to religions, there 
were 65,066 Hindus, 8,0S4 iSfusalmans, and 69 others, Ary as, 
Christians and Kkh^. There is no town in the pargana, but the 
Central tract contains a number of villages, such as liodfaanri, 
Nighasan, Bakheli, Daulatpur, Majhgain and Padhua, ail of 
which have been separately mentioned. Means of oommunioBtion 
are fair daring the dry season and very bad in the nuns. Through 
I^ghosan runs the road from Lakhimpur to Kugahi and the Nepal 
frontier, and this is crossed at the tahril headqtiarleia by that from 
BCatera and Dhaurahra to Folia. The only other road leads from 
Khairigarh to Lakhimpur, croering the latter at Bamh'a&pnr and 
thence leading to the ferry on the Chauka. 

The history of the pargana is identical with that of Bhur* 
The greater portion belongs to the Jangre Chauhaos of Bhira, an 
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acooiuit of whose family aud eslaiai has been given in Chapter 
III. At the present time the pargana oontains 75 vUlegee, fonn- 
ing 79 revenue mahals. Of the latter 68 are held by talnqdaiS; 
six in diigle and five in joint zamiudari tenure. The Jangre 
taliiqdars of Bijna own^i 27 villages and one mahal known as the 
Nigba«an estate ; their kinsman of Bhur holds the Majhgain 
property of 85 villages and one mnhal ; three villages, known as 
the Tilokpur estate, belong to the Bani of Khairigarh ; and one 
mahal to the Baui of Mahewa. Six villages are held revenue* 
free for life by Sardar Muhammad HaoLim Xhan of fiitapur; two 
are owned by Goshains, and one each by Kayasths and Knrmis. 


NIGHABAN TahsU. 

This large tahsil is the northern and eastern subdivision of 
the dihtrietj and oomprises the whole tract lying beyond the 
Chauka river as far a« the Nopal boundary on the north and the 
Kauriala on the ca^it, which separates this district from fiahraich. 
Id the extreme north-w'cst the tahsil marcher* with the Pilibhit 
district, and in the^ south-east with Sitapiir, the dividing lino 
being for the most part the Dshawar river. The tahsil is made 
up of the psrganas of Nighasau, Palia, Khairigarh, Dhaurahra 
and Pirorabad , each of which is separately described in detail, 
with an account of its ph>>ical characterihtics, agriculture, 
revenue and landholder.'!. Nighasau is one of the largest tahsils 
in Oudh. In 1904 the area wa*- 622,203 aoros or 972 square 
mile? ; hut thi.ir i'f e.^elu^iv'e of the vast expaase ol reserve fereBte 
which take up the greater portion of pargana Khairigarh and also 
large tracts of Nigha<aa and Palia. Those foists have an area 
of some 267 square miles, so that the total for the tahoil amounts 
to no leas than 1,239 square miles, a considerably larger extent of 
country than the whole of the Lucknow district. Almost the 
whole tahsil lies low and i-* subjeot to the influence of the Chauka, 
Buheli and other rivers. Beyond their high banks lie stretches of 
fair loam soil, which is cultivated with some saocese ; but tenants 
are Boaroe and the climate is for the most part extiemely bad. The 
forest parganas are the worst, and much damage is done by 
wild animals. In Dhaurahra and Hrozabad there is no forest 
aud the Qultivatiou is geuerally more stable. 
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The forest tract is under departoaeiital control, but the rest 
of the tahsil is administered as a subdivision of the district in 
the ohizge of a fuU-povered officer on the district staff. The 
tahsild^r has his headquarters at l^'igbasan, whither they were 
removed for greater convenienoc from their original location at 
Ki^hi in Khairigarh. In addition to the oidinary magisterial 
staff there are at present two honorary magistrates, the Baja of 
Mallanpnr with jurisdiction in the Isanagar police circle and 
Lala Baba Lai in the Bhaurahra and Nighasau thanas. For the 
purposes of police administration there arc stations at these three 
places and at Palis. The oirelea are consequently very large. 
That at Nighasan includes the whole of the Nighasau pargana, 
most of Khairigarh and a portion of Bhaurahra; the Palia oirclo 
comprises the rest of Bhairigarh and all Palia save the small 
portion south of the Chauka, which belongs to Bhira in Lakhim- 
por ; that of Isanagar includes the greater portion of Firoaabad, 
while the rest belongs to Bhaurahra. 

Means of communication in this tahsil are geucraUy very 
po(w. The north-western portion has for a few months in the 
year the advantage of the branch line of railway from Mailaai 
to Palia and Souaripur, with its eJiort branch from Dudhwa to 
Cbandan Chauki on the Mohan river. Buring the rains and 
early winter months the bridge over the Chauka is dismantled 
and the railway cannot in consequence be used. At that period 
the Chauka generally form^ a bar to all communication with the 
rest of the district and the roads in the interior of the tahsil are 
in many oases impassable. The chief of these roods are those 
from Lakhimpur to Nighasan i; id Pachperi ghat and on to Singahi 
and the Nepal frontier, and from Palia to Nighasan and Matera 
on the Kanriala. Other roads include those from Lakhimpur to 
Khairigarh, crossing the Chauka by the Sirs! ferry ; from Lakhim- 
pur to Bhaurahra, Isan^ar and Katauli, and from Bhaurahra 
to Kardhaiya and Nighasan. Besides these, there are the roads 
throng^ the fereet leading from Palia and Sonoripor to the Nepal 
border, and a few small tracks of little importance. The list oi 
the ferries over the various rivers will be found in the appendix. 

The only towns of the tahsil srs Bhaurahra, Bingahi and 
Isanagar ; but there are a number of large villages, as mentioned in 
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the several pargana articles, and the more important of these have 
been separately described, as vrell as the various pargana capitals. 
For the post-officed, markets, fairs and schools of the tabsil reference 
must be made to the different lists given in the appendix. 

The population of the tahril at the first Oudh census of 
3869 numbered only 180,302 persons. By 1881 the total had 
increased to a surpri«>mg extent, the rceorded number of inh abit- 
ants being 268,300. This row at the following census to 279,376; 
but the inorease was not maintained, and for the next ten years 
the population remained almost ^.tationary. In 1901 Xighasan 
contained altogethei' 281,123 inhabitants, of whom 148,133 were 
males and 132,990 females. The luttei* had largely increased, 
while the male population showed an actual decrease of 1,049 
persons. Classified according to religions, there were 245,117 
Hindus, 35,873 Muwlmans, 57 Sikhs, 37 Christians, 16 Aryas, 
12 Buddhit-ts and 11 Jains. Of the Hindus, Chamarg as usual 
are the fctrongcat caste numerically, but they are olo=ely followed 
by Lodha and Ahirs, oil of these having over 24,000 members 
apiece. Next come Muraoa, Pasi«, Brahmans, Kurmh and 
Gadariyas, all numbering over 10,000, and after thoso Kahars, 
Luuiya.'i, Koris, Teli:i and Rajputs. The last are comparatively 
few in this tahsil, numbering 5,049 in all; they belong to many 
different clans, the chief being Cliaulians, Rathors, Surajbansis, 
Katehriyas and Bais. Of the Musalmams the converted Rajputs 
are most iiumei-otis, amounting tj 4,792 soul?., drawn chiefly from 
the Ghauhan, Katebriya and Qaur clans. Next to these c.me 
Julahas, Bohnas, Kais, Pathans, Sheikh^, Darzis and Faqirs, no 
other sub-division having more than 1,500 representatives. 

The occupations of the peDple arc mainly agricultural 1 8caord<* 
ing to the census returns over 82 per cent, being directly 
dopend^t on the land. In addilion to these there 01*0 considerable 
numbers of herdsmen and grazier*, as the northern parganas 
have considerable grazing-grounds for their cattle. The other 
iudostriee arc very poorly represented in tliig tahsil : the chief 
are of course connected with the supply of m-ticles of food and 
drink ; but there arc no manufactures cd importance and the 
only trade deserving mention is that connected with the export 
of timber and other forest produce. 
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NIMGAON, FctTgaiwi. Paila., Tdha’d Lakhiupub. 

This village forms part of the estate of Bai Bam Din Bahadur, 
the Kurmi taluqder of Paila, It Hee in latitude 27^ 65' north 
uid longitude 80° 35' east, on the branoh road from Oel and Beh'> 
jam to Bhadeora on the direct line from Ziakhimpor to Mnhamdi, 
some eleven miles west of the district headquarters. The place 
had in 1901 a population of 1,240 (K'rsons, chiefly residing in the 
central site. It is only deserving of mention as oontainiug a 
police-statiou, as well as a cattle-pound, (Mst-offioe, and a baaar 
in \rhich markets are held twice a week. -The lands of Nimgaou 
cover 1,326 acre:, assessed at Bs. 1,500. The village lies on the 
southern edge of the plateau between the Sarayan and Jamwari 
rivers; the northern portion is a good even tract of light loam, 
with a slight slope towards the south-west. 

OEL, Pargana Khebi, TahnU, Lakhihpub 

This large village lies on the i-oad from Lekbimpur to Sitapur, 
some eight miles south of the former, in latitude 27® 60' north and 
longitude 80® 45* east. Paralldl to the i-oad runs the Lucknow, 
Sitapur and Bareilly State Bailway, on which there is a station 
here to the south-east of the village. Thu inhabited site oonnsts 
of tue adjoining villages, Oel and Dhakwa, the latlor lying on the 
road and the foimer to the east. Together they form a considerable 
collection of houses, with a total population of 5,317 souls at the 
last census, of whom about one-fifth we.c Musalmans ; among the 
Hindus are many Biahman^. The place has a poor appearance, 
most of the dwellings being of mud. There is a fine temple of 
Mahadoo to tho cast of the village, built by Bakht Singh, an 
ancestor oi Baja Erishn Datt Singh, the Chauhan t^uqdav of Oel, 
whose estate is at present i^anaged by the court of wards. The 
^ja*s house stands on the south-east of the village towards the 
railway, within the wide perimeter the old fort, a large irreg^r 
struotura defended by a fosse lined with a bamboo fence and mod 
parapets, Del possesses a post-ofi^, school, a cattle-pound estab- 
lished in 190^ and a bazar in which markets are held twice weekly. 
In former days the place was a centre of the sugar industry, but 
now there is but one factory left. The village is adminutered 
under the Sanitation Act. The area is 1,284 acres, oonnsrin^ of A 
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fwt^e strolcb of good loam soil,- with laige groves oa the anutih and 
east ; the reyenae is Bs. 1,100. 

PABHUA, Pargana and T(sdiBil KiQH&SAir. 

This lai|^ village lies in the eastern portion of the pargana, in 
latitude 28° 12^ north and lon^lude 81° 0' oast, on the road from 
Eiardhaiya to l^taba feny on the Kauiiala, some ten mOra from 
the tahsiT headqaATtors. It stands on the runng ground above tbo 
Eauriola tarai. The village has a total area of 4,127 aoies; the 
northern half is mostly level, but terminates in a fiinge of well 
r^ed land broken hj a deep winding nala and oontains several 
stretobes of dhak jungle ; while the southei-n half is traversed by a 
sinular ncda^ beyond which the soil is very infeiior. The village 
itself confflsts of a large main site lying amid numerous groves of 
mango trees and several small hamlets. The total population at 
the last census numbered 3,632 persons, of whom 811 were 
Musalmans. Ahirs are the pre^-ailing niudu caste. The revenue 
of the village is Rs. 4,000, and the proimetors are the heirs of 
Thakur Gobardhan Singh of the Jangre family. There is a 
large upper primary school in the villt 4 ;c, but nothing else of any 
importance. 

PAIL A, Parga'na Paila, tah»U Lakhimpub. 

The village which gives its name to the paigana is a small 
place of little importance, standing in latitude 27° 53' N. and 
longitude 80° SO' £., at a distance of twelve miles west of Jjakhim- 
pur, two miles south of Nirngaon and two milee north of the ixiad 
from Lakhimpur to Milauli. It possesses a large upper primary 
school and a bazar in which markets are held twice a week. The 
population at the last oensus numbered 1 ,776 souls, of whom 446 were 
Musalmans : the rest ara chiefly Brahmans, Pasis and Chaxnars. 
They mainly reside in the dilapidated central site, which contains 
292 hoases. There is a small shrine dedicated to the Fonehon Pir, 
in whose honooi* a fair is held annually in Jeth. The total area of 
the village is 1,628 aores ; the greater part is an even tract of good 
loam, well inigated and in a fair state of eultiyation, but to the went 
the land ia sandy and uneveu. The revenue is Rs. 2,076. The 
pn^ristoris Bai Ram Bin Bahadur, the Kurmi taluqdar of PaUo. 
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PAIX/A Pargandy Tdhs^ Lakhiupitb. 

This j^rgaixa lies in the west of the tabsU, marching with 
Haidarab^ and Kosta of lUiuhamdi on the west and south, the 
bounda ''7 in the latter case being the Sarayan river. To the 
north lie Enkra, Mailani and Bhur, and to the east pai^ana 
ICheri, the dividing line for about half the distance on this side 
being the JamwarL The present pargana only dates from 1869, 
when Paila was amalgamated with the old pargana of Karanpur, 
the name formerly given to ihe northern portion. It has now a 
total area of 85,147 aoreo or 102 square miles. The pargana as a 
whole is distinctly inferior to both Ilaidarabad and Kheri. In 
the north it adjoins forests, while along the U1 there is a stretch 
of tarai, giving plaoe to a light sandy soil, hardly dis- 
tinguh.hablo from hhur. The oast, centre and south lie low and 
suffer greatly in wet years. In the extreme south, too, there is a 
largo area ci dhak jungle. The only good land is compiised in 
two small blocks oecupying the centre of the northern and 
southern halvos of the pargana. Here the soil is a good loam, but 
elsewhere it is a stiff clay very diMcnlt to work. There are 
several large jhiU in the depressions, the cluef being those at 
l^mrai and Kutwa ; the latter is a long and narrow stretch of 
water, but peifoctly useless for irrigation owing to the height and 
sandy nature of its banks. Another lai^c jhil is that at Easulpur, 
and here the water is accesriblo and adds greatly to the fertility 
of the neighbouring villages. As much of the pargana is liable 
to flooding, there are many mahals of* a presaiions character. Most 
of these, however, belong to large estates and only two, Gfau- 
ghalpur Ehurd on the U1 and Balehabad in the centre, require 
special attention. 

At the first regular settlement 55 per cent, of the land was 
eollivated. Since that time there has been a very oon^iderable 
hsorease, fot' at the last assessment the proportion nnder the ploc^ 
was over 56 per cent., and in 1901 the cultivated area was 43,841 
Mi'es or more than 67 per cent., the amoant having steadily 
increased idnoe the asseisment. The development of the pargana 
is further illustrated by the extemdon of tiio doable<-oropped area, 
wluoh now averages about 9,000 acres. The oalturable land, indud- 
ing 1,823 aOi-es auler groves, ib given as 14,925 acre^, of wMoh 
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aboat one-tihird is fallow, while of the r^t mu«^ is of a yery poor 
quality. The renudniBg area of 6,318 acres is midnly under water 
or occupied by roads and buildings, no more than 130 acres being 
described as actually barren. The patgana has fair facilities for 
irrigation, both in the i^ape of the numeioos jbils and tanks and 
also of wells, which can be dug in most places, though tlie subsoil is 
generally sandy. The dhenkli or levei* system is almost univers- 
ally empbyed. The kbaiif is in most years the principal 
hai-vest; lioe is tlie chief staple, but theie is a large amount of 
sugarcane, while kodon and urd arc also extensively grown. In 
the labi, gram takes the lead, followed by wheat and barley. 

The cultivation is on the whole &itly good. The tenants are 
chiefly Kmnus, Ahii-s, Brahmans and Ghanutrs. Bents are mainly 
paid in cash, although in the move precarious lands grain-renls are 
still prevalent. The average cash rate at the last settlement was 
Bs. 5']7 per aero, rangmg from Bs. 5*35 for low caste to Bs. 4*69 
for high caste tenants. Kuimis pay on an avettgc Bs. 5*44, and 
ai'e mainly found in the good loam villages. The revenue demand 
at the summary settlement >\aa Bs. 32,248, and this was raised at 
the regular assessment to Bs. 45,61 B. The final demand now 
Blands at Bs. 60,078, of which Bs. 30 are nominal, repiesenting an 
enhancement of 21 per cent, on the exjuiing revenue. 

The populalion of the pargana has risen i apidly of late years. 
In 1881 there were 38,806 inhaUtants, and ten years later 48,948. 
At the last census of 1901 the lotal was 48,535, of whom 6,184 
were Musalmans. There are no towns in the paigana and the 
largest village is Pula itself, with a population of 1,775. The 
pargana is fairdy well ptovided with means of communication. 
The northern half is tmveited by the railway from Lakhimpur 
to PilibMt ; and although there are no stations within the limits of 
the paigana, those at Gola and Pliardahan are quite olose m either 
dde. Parallel to the railway nins the road from Lakhimpur to 
Gola and north of this is the road from the latter place to AUganj, 
with a small branch leading to Bhunrara. Through the centre of 
the pargana runs t! e dii'cot road from Lakhimpur to Sfuhamdi, 
with a branch leading from Bhadeora to Bimgaon and Oel ; and 
in the extreme south is the road fi'cm Lakhimpur to Mitauli and 
Aurangabad. 
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Tbe early hiMtory of the pai^uia ifl lost in antiqiiity. Tliafc 
it was inhabited at an early date is shown by the existenoe ci 
numerous remains along the banks of the UL These are appar- 
ently the ruins of an andeut town, and consist of an almost 
nnbroken line of briok-strewn khsraSy extending from the village 
of Bampur Gokul to Banjilinagar. Pillars and aarvings of the 
Gupta period have been found here^ as well as coins of the Kanauj 
kings. In later times the pargana was hdd by the Abbans^ one 
of whose headquarlei's was at Bhnrwata. Between 1840 and 
1850 a lai^e portion of the par^na was seized by the Janwara 
of Oel and Mahewa, with the result that constant fighting took 
lilace betw eeu thG^e chieftains and Baja Lone Singh of Mitauli. 
The latter eventually obtained the lease of the villages and the 
Oel Raja was subsequently expelled, but not till a large por- 
tion of the pargana had been ruined and several villages, such 
as Atwa and Shankarpnr in the centre, had been completely 
destroyed. After the mutiny the Mitauli estate was oonfiscated 
and be'^towed on various gi-antees, some of whom afterwards sold 
their e^tatOb. At the pre^nt time the pargana ctm tains 119 
village^, divided into 157 mahaU, Of the latter, one is the 
pr<^erty of Government, G7 are held by taluqdars, 35 in single 
aiul 4<S in joint zamiudari, five in pattidari and one in 
bhaiyaebara tenure. The largest landowner is the Baja of 
Partabgarh, who owns 19 vUlages and one mahal. The Rani 
of Mahewa has nine villages and one mahal; the Baja of 
Oel four villages known as the Bijauli estate; the Kurmi 
taluqdar c£ Paala owns nine villi^es and one mahal; the 
Raja-i-Rajgan of Kapurthala owns four, and the Baja of 
Mahmudabad two villages. Other Mnsalmans have in all 32 
villages, including two held by the talnqdar of Jalalpur; 
eleven villages and two mahals belonging to another of the 
Ahbans, the taluqdar of Eotwara; one village, Pipra, and 
oue mahal held by the taluqdar of Raipur, a third member 
at the same dlan; and one village and six mahals owned 
by anotiier kinsman, Muhammad Kbalil-ullab Khan of Bhurwara. 
Of the rest, Khattris are in possessiou of eleven villages, while 
smaller properties are held by Kayasths, Brahmans, Lodhs, 
Kunms, Baaias and Hindu Ahbans. 
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PALIA, Fcargana Palia, Tahni Nighasah. 

The capital of the pargana, koowa as Palia Kalan to 
distinguish it from Palia Khurd, a village to the south, stands 
in latitude 28° 26' north and longitude 80° 35' east, on the 
branch Hne of railway from Mailani to Dudhwa and Sonaripur, 
at a distance of nineteen miles from the junction. Roads lead south- 
east to Nighasan, 23 miles, south-west to Bhira, and north-west to 
Tirkaulia and the Nepal border. The railway station is close to 
the village, and during the cold weather a considerable export 
trade is carried on in timber and grain. Palia is a large villi^e, 
principally composed of grass huts, with one central site of about 
900 houses and three small hamlet«. Though very unhealthy, the 
population is on the increase, the number of inhabitants at the 
last census being 4 332, of whom 1,071 were Musalmans. Kisaus 
are the prevailing Hindu caste. Palia contains a mud-built 
police-station in the centre of the village, a post-office, cattle- 
pound, and an upper iiriraary 8.’hool. There are three temples 
and a mosque. The drinking water is obtained from four masonry 
wells, but the quality is inferior. The village lands cover, 3,1<M2 
acres assessed at Rs, l,9o0, and hold in two equal mahals by 
Thakur Bhajan Singh and Thnkur .Tangi Singh, zamiudars, of the 
old Katehriya family of Khntar in Bhahjahanpnr. 

PALIA Pargana, Tah%^ Niqhasan. 

This pargana occupies the extreme north-western corner of 
the district, lying to the north-west of Nighasan between the 
Ghauka on the south, which separates it from Bhur, and the Sarju 
on the north-east, which forms the Kbairigarh boundary. To tiie 
north is the Nepal territory and to the west the POibhit district, the 
dividing line being for the most part the Sutia stream. From an 
agricultural point of view the tract is of a wretched description, 
oonmsting for the most peri of an unhealthy expanse of forest and 
waste grating land out up in every direction by innumerable 
streams and water channels, with several large swamps and 
depressions in the abandoned beds of the Ghauka and other rivers. 
The Ohanka is more unstable in this pargana than bwer down in 
its course, and even in the interior cultivation is as fluctuating as 
the river. Everywhere the crops are exposed to the depredatums 
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of wild animals, and everywhere malaiia of a severe type is pre- 
valent, even on the dry and elevated epoke far from the marahes. 
Of late yearfi, too, cholera and cattle disease have raged in this 
pargana, and littlo oan be cxpooicd. The water is 

notoriously bad, and the proximity of Nepal is another factor 
in the instability of the pargana. Thoi*e are a few aettled 
villages, aod the tenants who live in them cultivate where they 
please in the adjacent tracts, rarely paying any attention to one 
village for two years rnnning. The only roal value of the par- 
gana is as a forest rese/ve and a pastui-e land for the grsxiers, 
who annually bring their oattle hither from the south. 

Cultivation is conseqnently poor and carelesB in the extreme, 
except in the neighbourhood of Palia itself and in a few villages 
round Majhra in the extreme north. Moat of the land is held by 
cattle-breeders, who pay far more attention to their animals than 
to their fields. The whole t.uck is prccacious to a greater or less 
degree; the best villages are those round Palia, although even 
they are liable to damage from the cnc.'ooohments of the Ohauka. 
Ab, however, most of the land is tiie property of large taluqdara, 
only a few villages along the Chauka belonging to small owners 
requii-e special attention. The worst are Bazpur, Niranjanpur, 
Paraarampur and Nagla. 

The area of the pargana is liable to change from year to year 
by reason of the action of the Cfaauka and other livora In 1904 
the total was 68,837 acres or 107 square miles, but (his excludes 
some 4,000 acres of reserved forests winch belong to the Khuii- 
garh range. Tbo proportion of cultivated land is far lower than 
in any other pait of the disttict. At the first i-egular settlement it 
amounted to only 21 per cent,, while at the l^t assessment there 
had been a great decrease. In 1904 only 9,993 acres or Kttle 
more titan 14 per cent, was iinder the plough, and even this was 
greater than in the preceding year. No less than 50,313 acres 
were classed as culturable : this included 2S8 acres of groves and 
14,242 acres of fallow, the test being wa-ste land that has never 
been reclaimed. Of the 8,o31 acres retuineil as barren the bulk 
was under water or occupied by village sites, only 1,973 acres 
being siliown as unfit for cultivation. Tho khaiif harvest is by 
far the more important, occupying nearly double the area sown in 
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the ral», while a oontddorable pioportion, averaging over 20 per 
Dent, of tihe ouldvatdon, bears a double ciop. The chief staple of 
the pargana is noe, followed bj a little uid, kodon and maize in 
the kharif, while in the labi barley t8ke^ the lead and the wheat 
area is smalL Thei'e is no irrigation^ as artificial wateiing is not 
Inquired. 

The rents are paid entiiely in oash^ but the laies ai'e vei'y 
low. At the last Betilenient the average for the whole pargana 
was Re. 1'6 per acre, and prai-Tioally no diffeienoo is made for the 
different oasteS; except in the case of MiiraD->, who pay a slightly 
higher rate. The tenants are mainly Gadanyas, Ahire, Chamars, 
Maraos and Musalmans^ with a few Brahmans and Paais. The 
holdings axo large, and over one-third of the land is tilled by non- 
residenta The revenue of the pargana at the summary settle- 
ment was Bs. 12,338, but at the regular assessment this was 
reduced to Bs. 10,523. Ai the la^t setilement a further redno- 
tion was made and the final demand now stands at Rs. 9,966, of 
which Ks. 336 represents the temporary a'lsessment of the alluvial 
mahals. 

The population of the pargana has also decreased during the 
past thirty years. In 1881 it contained 1 8,277 inhabitants, but 
ten years later this had fallen to 15,235. At the last census the 
total was 13,996, of whom 2,250 were Musalmans, rnmnly Ban- 
jaras. FaHa is the only place of any size or importance. It has 
grown slightly since the construction of the branch line of railway 
from Maalani to Sonaripur, whicdi is used almost entirely for the 
export of timber. The line is only open for a few months in the 
year and oommumoalionB ate generally backward. Roads run 
from Palia to Bhira on the south-wost and Nighasan on the south- 
east. Poor tracks also connect the place with Majhra and with 
Banjaiia in Khairigarh on the Nepal boi-der. The only market 
worth mentioning is that at Palia. 

The history of the pargana is almost identical with that of 
Khairigarh. In 1839 the pargana was farmed to relatives of the 
Katduiya rajas of Khatar in Shahjahanpur, and cheir descendants 
were subsequently declared proprietors by jihe British Government 
for the ede reason that they had endeavoured to bring part of the 
pargana under oaUivatuHL and that there were no others to lay 
16 K. 
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elaini to tihiR betlate<1 w!Mernott<!. Some of the landownern are hill- 
men from Nepal, who claim relation^p with the Khi^Tigarh hooae 
and who obtained a footing here hy becoming suMesseea of the 
Katebriyss. The bulk of the porgana, however, is now held by 
various grantees who took up large tracts under the waste land 
raloe. There are now altogether 60 villages in the paigona, 
divided into 70 mahals. Of the latter, 48 are held by talnqdars, 
ten in single, and nine in joint zamindari, two in pattidari| and 
one in bhaiyaobara tenure. The ohief landowner is the Ban! of 
Khatrigarh, who holds the Majhia estate of 24 villages; 
Mr, Heaisey of Mamri owns eleven villages, six mahala and 
two pattia, known the Ataria Srinagar estate ; the Raja of Oel 
has the Aintbapnr property of six villages; and the Jangre 
talnqdar of Bbnr one mahal of Faiwara in the extremo south. 
Of the rest, six villages belong to Chaulians, three to Miisal- 
mans and one to Ooshains. 

PASGAWAN, Parganob Pasgawan, TaM Muhamdi. 

The capital of the pargaoa is s good villago, thoi^ of no 
great size, lying in latitude 27** 49' north and longitude 80° lO' 
east, at a distance of nine miles south of Muhamdi, with wfaidi it 
is connected by an unmetalled road. The population in 1901 
amounted to 1,484 persons, of whom 270 were Musalmans, while 
Bi-ahznans were the most numerous Hindu casta The ^ce oon- 
tains a mud-built p(dioe-station, rituated within the village, a cattle- 
pound and a school. A market is held here twice a week and 
the annual sales are sud to amount to Ba 2,600. There is a 
mined fort and a sorat here, built by fCskim Mahdi Ali Khan 
while Nazim of Muhamdi The area of the village is 834 aoi-es; 
the boB is an excellent loam except in the north-east, and means of 
irrigation are abundant. The village is divided into two mahals, 
788 acres being held in pattidaii tenure by Brahmans and 
Kayasths, while the lattm* also hold the i-emainiDg46 acres in jrint 
zamindari. The total revenue is Bs. 1,190. 

PA6GAWAN Pargana, TahaU Mubaudi, 

This pargana lies In the south-west comer of the district^ 
between the Sukheta and Ghimti rivers, the former sepai-ating it 
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from Shahjabanpnr and the latter from the Magdapur and Anrang^ 
abad paiganaa. To the iionh lies Mubamdi imd to the south 
the Harden distriot. The present paigana formed in 1869 by 
the am a lg a m ation of the old Fasgawan and Barwar subdiyiaioiis. 
The total area is now 76,803 aores or 120 square miles. Bemdes 
the two rivers already mentioned there are two other streams ; one 
the Anddiuha or Chnha, which for nmie distance foims the northern 
boundary and then toms south-esst through the centre and 
joins the QnmU in the extreme south-east oomer; wMle the 
other, also known aa the Chuha, rises in Mnham^ and after 
traversing the eastern half falls into the Gumti near Maqsudpnr. 
Both of these flow between high sandy banks broken by ra\dnes. 
In the soath-west tbero 1$ a chain of swamps draining into the 
Hardoi district, and in their neighlx>ULhood the land (xmtoins much 
usa/r and patches of gia^" and sornh jungle. The wliole the 
south is of an inferior quality • but elsewhei e. save in ihe immediate 
nmghbourhood of the sti earns and also in the day lands along the 
Sukhela, the soil is a rich fi-iahlo loam, of a fairly oonristent 
quality, although it becomes vei‘y liglit near the Gumci. The 
really precarious malials are few iu number, os though much of the 
soathem half comes under this description the villages generally 
form inrignifioant portions of other Obtates. The worst are Bam- 
pnr Khokar, Faqiiapor, Miianpur and Saldwam along the Gumti, 
Krha in the south-east, and Mukaddarpur near Fasgawan. 

The paigana is not liighly developed : the cultivation is only 
foir, and in the south-west extremely poor. Ac the first settle- 
ment no more than 48 per cent, was cultivated, but riuoe that 
time there has been much improvemeut. Fi-om 1884 to 1896 the 
averi^ area under the plougli was 44,664 aores or 58 per cent, of 
the whole, and s&ioe the last settlement the proportion has farther 
increased. In 1904 the cultivated area was 50,799 aoi-es or 66 per 
oent, ; 7,462 acres bearing a double crop. These are the highest 
figures cm record, the total having steadily risen since the famine of 
1897. The ooltuxable area is large, amounting to 20,716 acres : this 
inalndes 2,801 acres of grove land and a small amount of jEallow, 
bat folly two-thirds has never been tilled, and muoh of it 
would probably never repay oaltivatian. The actually barren 
area is very small, 871 acres in all, the remainder being mther 
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under water or ocea[iied by sites and roads. Means of iirigatioii 
are faiily abundant, and tlie pioportion of land watered ia bigb for 
this diotriot. In addition to the tank^ tbeio aie laigc munbera of 
good earihen wells, wbioh can be oonatinolod tdthout diffictdty in 
most villages. Tbe raU harvest usually exceeds the khaiif in 
aiea; the piinoipal erops are wheat, whldi is of a liigh quality in 
the upland villages, glam and barley. In the khanf lioe 
predominates, while theie is a fair amount of sugaroane. 

Bents are almost wholly paid in cash. At the last 
settlement the avoiage late was Ra. 4*06 per acre, langing from 
Bs. 9 for the be«t ^md land to Be. Vo for dhur. The tenants 
are mainly of low oaste, the moist numeious being Chamars, Pmib 
and Ahirg; but there aie many Brahmans and Bajputs. The two 
last pay bwer rente, the privil^ed late being about 20 pei cent, 
less than foi other oaste^, Mui aos and Kurmis pay the most, the 
latos averaging Es. 4'93 and Rs. 4-79 per aoie respectively. The 
revenue at the summary assessment was Bs. 34,913, rising to 
Bs. 58,234 at the rcgmar settlement. The present final demand is 
Bs. 76,715, of which all save Bs. 217 is actually realizable, giving 
an enhancement of 27 per cent, on the old reveuuc. 

The population of the paigana in 1869 was 40,741, and sinoe 
that date tiheie baa been a laige iuorcaso, the total liaing to 
49,775 in 1881 and 55,812 ten yearn latm. In 1901 a alight 
decicose was observed, owing to the famine of 1887, the number of 
inhabitants being 64,776 with an aveii^e deiiidt> of 466 to the 
square mUe. Musalmans numbered 8,706. There are no towns 
in the pargana, aod except Pa<>gawaQ and Borwar no villages 
of any rize or importance Meano of communication are fait. 
Through the south-west passes the metalled road fitun Sitapur to 
ShahjahaDpor with one branch leading from Aurangabad through 
Barwar to Mubamdi, and another connecting Pasgawan with the 
tahsil headquarters. The north-west comer is traversed by the 
road from Muhamdi to Bbslt jahanpnr, a portion of whi<^ near the 
Sokheta is meitalled. 

The pargana oont^s 164 villages, iudoding three forest 
grants in the south-west. These are divided into 242 mahals, of 
which one is Government property, only 22 are owned by taluq- 
dars^ while 66 are held in single and 106 in joint ntndndari, and 
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48 in pattidan tenure. Mahant Haroharau Das of Maswaai in TTnao, 
OTvns the Qulrai estate of 14 -whole vilkgee ; five villages and two 
mahala are held by the Raja of Partabgarh, and the village of 
Bankagaon by the Saiyid Rani of Shahpoi’. Saiyids hold 19 
other villages, inclnding five belonging to Tssoddaq Husun of 
Aurangabad. Of the rest, 31 villages are owned by iNikombhs, 
eleven by Gaurs, three by Galiarwara and one by Tomars ; 24 by 
Brahmans, 26 by Knya^ths, seven by Sheikhs and Pathans, and 
fo-or each by Knrmis and Khattris. At the bommaxy settlement 
of 1859 there were no less than 99 small zamindaxi estates ur 
Pasgawan'Barwor, held by the ropiesentatives of the <dd proprie- 
tors with whom sotllement was made after the dissolution of the 
great talnqa of the Saiyids. The pattidars are generally prosper- 
ous, but ai-o usually behindhand in their payments, and have a 
bad repuLation for lawlessness. 


PHTJLBIHAB, Pargam Sbinagab, TaheH Lakbuifttb. 

A village on the west side of tho road from Lakhimpur to 
Nighasao, lying in latitude 23° 4' north and longitude S0° 48' 
east, at a distance of about eight miles north of the district head- 
quarters and thirteen miles from Nighasan. It is only deserving 
of mentioa as po8ses»<ing a mud-built |>olice-station, which stands 
in the west of the village near the bazar; markets are held in 
the latter twice a week. Tho place also contains a post-ofiioe, 
cattle-pound, and a lo-wer primary sdiool. Phnlbihar fonns 
part of the Mahewa estate and is assessed to a revenue of 
Rs. 1,626. It has an area of 2,263 acres, much of which is well 
eultivated: the north stands high and produces fair crops of 
oereals in the lahi and sugarcane in the kharif; the whole of 
the south is lowlying and is chiefly used for rice cultivation. 
Down the western half runs on old channel of the Chanka. The 
population at the last census numbered 1,785 souls, mainly Cha- 
snoxe, Kurmis and Musalmans. 


PIP ARIA, Porgana Atwa Pxpabia, Tahail Muhaicos. 
The capital of the patina is a fair sized village situated in 
latitade 28° 5' north and longitude 80° 16' east, on the Bhahja- 
hai^ni bolder. It is oonnected by an umnetaLled road with 
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Mumri o& the road from Lokhimpnr to Muhamdi,and ooutinuiDg 
westwards to Pawayan. From its position it is sometimes called 
Piparia Dhorai, or Piparia on the boundary ; it is also known as 
Piparia Captain, from the fact that it formed part of a waste 
laud grant given after the mutiny to Captain Fida Hii<!aln of the 
Oudh force. He K»ld all his estate subsequently, and it passed 
to Mr. Jj. D. Hearsey of Mamri, the pre'<eut owner. The village 
lands cover 1,270 acies and are well onUivated in placa^* but the 
soil is in part<< poor, especially to the ^outh and west and much of 
it lies fallow every roar. The place oorttaiuv s <>mall school, and 
a basariu which market^ are held twice a week. The popiila- 
tioDj which mainly agrictdtnral. amounted to 895 persons at 
die la'^t census. The ^'i]Iage i« assessed lea revenue of Ks. 550. 

RAKHETl, Pargana anJ Tahsil H^iohasab. 

A large \nllagc on the rood from Falia to Matem, lying in 
latitude 28® 13' north and longitude 80® 55' ea**!, at a distance 
of three miles so«th-ea«.t of Ifighasaii. It covers 3,470 acres, the 
central block oon'>i>>ting of an even stretch of lowly lug rice land, 
while the outlying fields ^laud higher and bear g^xd crops of 
miuse. Besides the central <-ite on the roaiiside thci'c arc many 
hamlets, with a total population of 2,403 souls at the la^t census. 
There is a '>mall primary scb"ol here. The village forms part of 
the taluqa of the late Raj (jobardhau Singh, of the Jangre house 
of Bhur, and is assessed to a revenue of Rs, 2,950. 

RAMI A BIHAR PargaTui Bhavbahba, TahsU Niqhaban, 

A considerable village in the notth of the patgaim, standing 
in latitude 28® 8' north ami longitude 81® 2' en^t, on the road 
from N'ighasan to Matera on the Kaiiriala, at a di'^laiice of about 
13 miles H>uth-eaot of the tahbil headquarters. The place is pio- 
toresquely situated on the banks of an old ohauiiel of the Kauriala 
which has become silted up and forms an extensive lake. Close 
by is a bungalow erected by Rani Surat Kunwar, widow of Raja 
Indra Bikram Sah of IChairigarh, the proprietor of the viUage. 
The lands of Ramia Bihar ore 2,599 acres in extent, and the upper 
portion in the south and centre consist of a good loam soil tra- 
versed by a winding watercourse. The revenue is Bs. 2,150* 
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The lower haU to the north-east is liablo lo fluodiug; but Is par- 
tially protected by a deep drainage channel excavated by the 
talnqdar. The vill^e has grown considerably of late years and 
at the last census contained 2jl43 inhabitant?, of whom 371 were 
Musalmaiii. There is a small school here, and a bazar of some 
local importance in which markets ai*o held twice a week. 


SANSAB.PUB, PargaTM Kukba Mailani, Tahiti 
Lakhmpdb. 

A good village on the road from Grola to Khutar, in latitude 
28^ 8' north and lougitiido 80^ 23' east, at a dintanco of some 
seven miles north- we^t of Gola. It Lad in 1901 a population of 
2,362 boul>4, of whom about one-fifth were Mu.-almans. It 
belongs to the Ohauban tuluqdar of Kaimahra, who pays a 
revenue of Bs. 1,550, and w'ho had spent large Mims in improving 
the village by digging drains. The eastern portion consists of 
jangle, and between this and the oiiltivatod land is a bolt of high 
gritty soil or hkur. The population reside for the mo»t part 
in a large central site, the remainder living in a fair-sized hamlet 
called Biijhia to the south, Markets are held here twice a w'cek. 
The cattle-pound dates from March 1900. 

BIKANDABABAD, Pa/rgdna Haipababad, TaM 
Muhamdi. 

This village was the capital of a separate pargana until 
1869, when it was united with Haidarabad. It lies in latitude 
27^ 57' north and longitude SO** 29' cast, about half a mile 
to the north of the direct road from Lakhimpur to Mobamdi, 
some 18 miles wxvt of the former and a mile east of tho Sararan. 
It had in 1901 a population of 2,209 persons, of whom a large 
proportion wore Muaaltnans. Tho village lands cover 1,268 acres, 
and of this 1,126 acres are held in talnqdari tenure by Muham- 
mad Bher Khan of Baipur, one of the converted Ahbans. The 
rest is hold by Musalman znmindars of the same family who own 
four small mahals, while eleven acres are held in pattidari 
tenure by Brahmans and Kayasths. The total revenue of the 
village is Bs. 1,626. The soil is for the most part good loam; 
but tho extremities lie low, especially in the north and west. To 
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the east there is a larger area of grove land. The village con- 
tains a pobt-offioc, a large upper piimary Bchool, and a bazar in 
which markets ace held tvfioo a week. 

SIMRIj Farffana Dhaubahba, TahsU Niqhasan. 

A very largo village bitunted in north latitude 28** 6' and 
ea-E longitude 81** 2' on the road from Bhaurahra to Kardhaiya, 
where it joins that from Matenx tj Nighaaan, at a dibtanoe of 
eight mile', north-we-.t of the town of Bhaurahra. The village 
lands cover no le^" than 5^>8 acre"^ and arc intersected in the 
?outh by the Snhhni river j tJ the east i-, the Malhia bwamp. 
The upland portion is u ell cultivated by Muraos and KuimiSj 
who form the prevailing Hindu castc^. The poiiulation at the 
last cenfUa numbered 3,06^ mobt of whom live in the main 
bite, and the rest in many scattered hamlets. The village pays 
a revenue of Rs, 4,000 aiid^is ow nel by the Jangre taluqdar of 
Isanagar. There is a bmall aided school here, but the place con- 
tains nothing of any interest and is only noticeable for its 
size. 


SINGAHI BHADAURA, Pargaaa Khaibigabh, Tahail 

XiOlIASAX. 

This i'. the principal village in the pargaiia and lies in 
latitude 28® 18' uoith and longitude 80° 5i' east on the road 
from Nighasan to Banbirpiir and Nepal, at a di«»taiico of bix 
miles north of the tahsil lieadquatterh Fr.im the village branch 
roads run to Khairigarii on the ii?rth-wrest and eastwards to 
Bbarthapur ferry on the Kauriala. The place derives its double 
name from tw o detached bites, Bhadaura lying a sliort distance to 
the west of SingahL The population in 1901 amounted to 5,928 
persons, of whom 3,784 were Hindus, 1,503 Musalmans, and 
eleven others. Brahmans are the lie^t represented Hindu caste. 
The vill^e contains a dispensary, a large upper primary school, 
a cattle-pound, and a ba/<Br in which maikets are held twice a 
week. The villt^e landv cover 2,623 acres and consist of a long 
and narrow strip, the southern half of which Hos below the high 
bonk of the Bubell and is for the most part inferior broken 
ground liable to flooding. The upper portion adjoining the 
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large villi^e of SingaH stands high and is fairly caltivated* 
The revenue is Bs. 1,500. The place L^ongs to the Bani 
€i Ehaiiigarh, who has her residence here. Singahi has 
largely grown of late years, for at the first census of 1869 
the population was only 3,499 persons, from 1801 to 1816 
Khairigarh was under the British and a poHoe-station was 
ebtablished here. In 1810 the les'-e of the pargaua was tahen by 
Captain Heariacy, who resided at thi» place till the Nepal war of 
1812; the rninA of hi<« bungalow are btill to be seen near the 
village. Another European, one Mr. Carbery,a merchant, settled 
here about the bame time, but was soon afterwards murdered by 
the Baja of Dhauiahra. 


5IN6HA, Fargana Khaibioabh, TahtU Ni&basan. 

A large and thickly populated village in the east of the 
paigana, lying in latitude 28® 19' north and longitude 80® B& 
east, a mile and a half uorth-ca<'t of Singabi and a short distance 
east of the road to fianbirpur. It is one of the bebt villages of 
the uplands of this pargana, and is well cultivated by Enrmis 
and others. The area is 2,440 acre<«, most of which is cultivated. 
Along the northern boimdary flowb the Jauraha stream. The 
population numbered 8,434 pe.'suns at the last census, andreade 
ill two large sites known a** Singha Ealan and Singha Khurd. 
The place form^ part of the Ehatiigarb estate and pays a 
revenue of R**. 2,200. 


SISAIYA, Pargana Fibozabad, Taha^ Nighasan. 

A large village three miles south-east of Dhauiahra, in latitude 
27° 58' north and longitude 81° 9' ea>>t, at the junction of the 
roads from Matera and Dbaurahra to Isanagar. The population 
in 1901 was 1,726, whidr shows a oou-iderable dedine since the 
previous census, when it totalled 2,064. About one-fourth of the 
inhabitants are Mtr->aliirans, while Lodh«< form the prevoiliug 
Hindu caste. They chrefiy live irr the central bite; but there 
are several Mnall hamletb. The village lands are traversed iu 
the bouth-webt by the Dahiwao, in the neighbourhood of which 
is some inferior waste • the rest is well cultivated and bears good 
crops ^ maize. The total area is 3,422 acres, and the revenne 
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Bs. 2,600. Tho place bclouga to the Jaagi'e taluqUar of 
Isanagar. There is a small aided sdiool here. 

8RINAGAB,Par^araa Siujiagab, TahBU I/AKBIKPDB. 

This village, -which giv6b its oame to the pargana, is a place 
of litUe importance, lying in ^titiide 6' north and longitude 
80° 47' east, about a mile to the we-^t of the road from Lakhim- 
pur to Ifighasan, at a distance of eleven miles north of the former, 
three miles from the police-fetation of Phulbihar, and two mUes 
south of the Ohauka. Srinagar was formerly a much larger 
place and the headquarters of the Musalman Biseus, who had a 
brick fort here. The village was almost wholly destroyed by a 
flood on the Chauka some 70 years ago. The old bed of the 
river lies to the east of the vilh^ with extensive stretches of 
high grass jungle on either feide. The village lands cover 2,890 
acres, but the oultivated area is small ; there is a fair block of 
ooltivaticn round the main bite, chiefly on the wcbt. To the 
north the soil i» light and poor. The village is purely agrionl- 
tural and contained at the ]a'»t census a population of 1,000 
persons, of whom 231 were Musalmaus; Ahiis are the chief 
Hindu caste. There i- a -mall oobool heie, but noihing else of 
any importance. Tho revenue of the village ife Bs. 1,150 and the 
propiietor is the Ohauhan tahiqdar of Mahewa. 

6BINAQAB Fargana, TdlaU Lakhucfub. 

This large pargana forms the oa-torn portion of the tahsil, 
being the south-eastern oontinualion of Bhur. Like that pargana, 
it lies between the Chauka and U1 rivers, the former separating it 
from Bhaurahra on tho north and east, while the latter oonsiitutea 
the boundary between Siinagar and Khori on the south-west. 
In the BOuth-eai>tem oomer the U1 bends northwards to jdn the 
old bed of the Ohauka, and here for a short distance the paigana 
marches with the iStspur district. The physios] characteristies (d 
the pargana are somewhat varied. Along Lhe UI there is a 
Durrow strip of low lying tarai, which is flooded daring the 
nuns; the sml is mainly and of an inferior character. Be- 

ymd tins a belt of runs parallel to the river with an 

average width of about tbreet..mlies; it resembles the bigblying 
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lands of Kheri, to which it formerly belonged, bat its oharaoter 
is no BO good. Tho rail is & fair loam. The rest of the porgana 
is of a very poor description, generally precarious and always 
unhealthy. The country is soorad with old channds of the Ghauka 
and with numerous watoroourses, such as the Eandwa, Kandhai and 
Jununalua. About 1880 the Ohauka caused agreat change in the 
general aspect oE this tract; it left its usual channel and instead 
ad<^ted a small backwater that ran to the east and south of 
Srinagar and entered the Kandwa near Mohewa. The result was 
that not only were the^o two large and flourishing villages 
destroyed, but also an area of some fifty square miles was sab- 
merged and utterly rmned: About thirty years later the river 
returned to its old channel. The deeei-tcd bod, as well as the 
many other watei-oourses, Is marked by a stretch of barren sandy 
sml, locally called tojxzr, which dries up very quickly and pro- 
duces but poor crops. Generally the soil in the north of the 
pargan a is a light Iram, varied by clay in the depressions. The whole 
is almost entirely dependent on the rainfall ; but as the pargaua 
is mainly held by largo proprietors, the really precarious vilh^a^ 
are few. The worst are Sitlapiir, Chaphandi and Paraia in the 
south centre near Mahewa, Dudhwa near Phulbihar, Basaigapnr 
in the extreme north-west, and Bhurknnda in the north-east. 
The mahals abng the Chauka in the south-east are classed as 
alluvial, and are assessed under special terms of settlement. 

The area of the pargana has from time to time been subject 
to great variations, both by the notion of the Ghauka and otherwise. 
At the first regular settlement an exchange was made of several 
villages of Dbaurah ra which lay on this side of the Ghauka for 
a portion of ^-im^sar which extended beyond that river ; and at 
the same time the high lands along the XH were transferred to 
this pargana from Kheii. The ai-ea at the first regular settle- 
ment was 144,388 acres or 225 square miles, of which 51 per 
cent, was ciritivated. In 1904 the total area was 142,824 aorea or 
228 square miles, and the land under the plough was 84,119 
acres or 58*8 per cent., 22,073 acres bearing a double crop. ORie 
devdopment of the pargana has been fairly steady, as the average 
oultivatUm from 1884 to 1895 was 81,959 aoras, and the only 
notable variationa ooouried after the floods and cholera epidemic 
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of 1894 and during the famine two ^eara later. Since the last 
setldement progress has been more rapid and the fignres of 1904 
are the highest on record. In the latter year the oolturablo 
area iras 42,836 acres; this included 3,162 acres under gioyes 
and 26,454 ao.es of fallow, mostly of old standing. Much of the 
sO'Called cultiirable waste is very poor and would hardly repay 
till ftgp. The barren area is mainly under water or occupied by 
roads and buildings, the actually onculturable land being only 
1,463 acres. Tlere is hut little irrigation us it i« either not 
needed or Ufjt obtainable. The total amount w’atcrcd in 1904 
was only 6‘7 per cent, of the cultivation, and even this is above 
the average. The kharif harvest covers a far larger u-ea than the 
rabi. The chief crops are rice, kodon, and mai^ in the former, 
with a fair amount of nid and sugarcane. In the rabi, wheat 
takes the load, hut is closely followed by barley ; there is also much 
gram cultivation, bat thj aiea under garden crop? is smallsave in 
the south-east corner. 

The cultivation is fair in the old Eheri portion nf the par- 
gana, owing to the presence of many Eurmi tenants; but 
elsewhere it i> le^e a question of o iltivation than of rainfall. In 
the south-east, between Jsgsarb and Baulia, there i& a fair number 
of Muraos, who have raided the standard <>f liU'ibandiy to a 
higher pitch than might bo expected in a pargaiia so devoid of 
natural advantages. The mo-t numerou'^ tenants are Eurmis, 
followed by Ahins, Chamans, Beshtaen*!, Mirsulmans and Manioc. 
Bents are mainly paid in kind, the cash-rented area being at 
the settlement only one-third of the whole. The average rate 
was then B". 4‘35 per ne’e, for low caste tenants being Bs. 4'5 
and for high caste Rs, 3*62. The highest reuVi are paid by 
Mnraos and Eu rmis. The revenue of the pargana at the summary 
settlement avbb Bs. 49,855, and this was raihed at the regular 
asaea&ment to Bs. 79,138, after the alterations in the boundary. 
At the last settlement; the final demand was fixed at Bs. 95,889,. 
giving an enhancement of 17 per cent, on the expiring revenue.. 
This includes Bs. 1,995 paid on alluvial mahols assessed C(mdi- 
tionally for the full term, and Bs. 1,020 on other alluvial mahals 
treated under the ordinary rules. The net revenue for the 
ordinarily settled portion is Bs. 92,426. 
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The Qopulation of the paigana at the last oensiis numberad 
90,116 souls, giving an averse denaity’ of 404 persons to the 
square mile. Classified by roligioii<» there were 77,400 Hindus, 
12,707 Sfusalmans, the majority of whom are Julahas, and nine 
others. There has been bub a slight increase during the past 
thirty years: in 1631 the total was 38,499, and .‘it the following 
enumeration 92,277 ; the f-ubsequent deolitie having been very 
marked. It is probable, however, that onsning years will show 
a rapid recovery, as the decrease was due to a suooeesion of 
seasonal calamities. The jiargaua contains no towns, but there 
are several villages with large populations, such as Baragaon, 
Phulbihar and Atkohna. Means of communioation are poor, as 
in all the parganas north of the Ul. Three roads lead from 
Lakbimpur to Nighasan, Bhaurahra, and Khairigarb ; but the 
last of these is impassable during the rains, though at other times 
in fair order. 

There are altogether 146 villages in the pargana, divided 
into 165 mahals. Of the latter, 140 are owned by taluqdai-s, 16 
by single zamindars, eight are held in joint zamindari, and one 
in pattidari tenure. There are no Musalman landowners. The 
chief poprietors are the Chauhans, who hold 129 villages, 
while next to them come Kayasths w'ith eleven, Surajbansis with 
three, Sikhs with two, and Kurmis with one. The Raja ofOel 
owns 68 villages; the Rani of Mahewa has 59 villages and one 
mahal; and the Rani of Kaimahra two villages. The Rani of 
Khidrigarh owns the Dnbela estates of three vilifies and the 
Rnrmi taluqdar of Paila the single village of Bakbetu. The 
Ohauhans estates are all of comparatively recent origin, having 
been forcibly acquired between 1819 and 1830 with the aid of the 
revenue officials of the day. The history of these taluqas has 
been already given in Chapter III. 
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LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1904. 
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20 
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20 
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20 
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23 
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Ditto . 1. 

20 
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£4 
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1.1 
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17 
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10 
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... Upper Primary 

67 

RainpaT Gakul 
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53 

Karan poT 

... Ditto . i 

44 

Bhallia ... 

Ditto . 1 

4H 
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Lower Primary 

33 

Karan poT Kibka 
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12* 

Rijhanli ... 
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re 

_ Karanpnr 

Aided primary 

SB 

, Wasirnagor 

1 Ditto ... ; 

27 

' Saketbn ... 
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20 

1 Sangawan 

Ditto 1 

20 

Kkamaul... 

1 

Ditto 

13 

Mubanidi 

Private. girU’ 

31 

• Uitto 

Primary, girl*' 

10 

Itajapur ... 

Upper Primnry 

42 
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Jjdwer Primary , . 

20 
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10 

Budhi Ktinrd 

Ditto 

18 

Kkirya ... 
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20 

Oalaali ... 

.. 1 Ditto 

28 
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. . j ^ IHtto 

16 
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so 
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67 
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15 

Jaainandi 
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. ■ Ditto 
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1 Kaqaudpur 
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... 1 Aided Primary ... 

27 

1 ' Gonan ... 

. Ditto 

19 

1 JolalpuT 

... Ditto ... 1 

l 17 

^| Bilamrpfnr 

«. 1 Ditto 

20 


• Court of Wudi' SoUool, 



' ( pupuiMOJ ) iptu uqn]( 


txiv 


kksri bi^rid, 


LIST OF SCHOOLS, 


B.—VUMkZT—feoKliauadJ. 



IV. AiMpur ... 

I iColtiuMinpuT 

, I pinahpaT 

[ k Ditto 

> HAJdarabad 

■ Ah>nadiUi|nr 

' SikandarMad 

Oola 

' Madarpar 

I I Alipui ... 

•Haidar. Kolwara .. 

I atud OLarthaDiaa 

I . SuheU ... 

< Saraa 

I ' iUipar . . 

I Koalianna^r 

I Klabii ... 

'.UwoFipi- Piparia ... 

Tta 

P«' h SaraijaS... 

/ Kasta ... 

' [ Hitaoli ... 

Dateli ... 
Habauna ... 

I Kanakliera 

l&ata ...^ Fachdeota 

I . pari 

I I Pahar ... 

JChanaria 
, Lalhanws 

V Bhikliampur 

Kalara ... 
JiaikalgaBj 
Kharramnagar 
AAcangabad 
. Kalwa ... 

Auraag- , pailiaatt 

I abaa Bbagolipit 

I Cl»ngaiipux 

I JamBDian 

{ LadhUi 

1. Phakaata 


I Aided Primary 
I Pitio 

Ditto 
I Jlitto 

[ Ditto 

Ditto, e 

Upper Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Ditto 

Aided l^imary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto ■ 

bower Primary 


' Ditto 

I Ditto 

Aided Friwaiy 

Upper Primary 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Aided Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Upper Primary 
Ditto 

Lower Primaiy 

Ditto, girl** 
Ditto, girle' 

Aided Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 




Kl^bsMTI 


AP^liKDtt. 


LIST OF SCHOOIS, lWir-Ccmi\miei) 


B ~-^tUk-Kt^(eoneUitd} 


lUitil Fargu» 








Kheri l>iidrict. 


Xrvi 


BOABS, 19M 


Length. 


A — PnoTiircrii 

Meialltd raadt, indffd Md drcnn^d fkroujiont 
(i) Lncknow, Sitepnr end ShdhjftLinpnr roid 

Total 

B -Local 

/ — Ftrti etaiM roadf, metalled, bndffed and drnntd tkrougioui 
(t) L'lkhimpuT to Slidbjahanpur (mde II, i) 

(ti) Likhiuipai (o hjEt^prii (tfJe 11, ii) 

(ul) Liklutupui to bingihi (t»c2tf 111 j) 

(it) Oola stition to Alig>in] {tide IJ lu) 

(v) Lekhimpur Mnuicipal londa 

Total 

II — Seeoed elate roade, VNmetoIfed Irtdgei and drained 
ikrouffhouf 

(i) Lakliimpni to Muhemdt and fahdhjulidnpnr (ride I, s) 

(nj Likhitnpur to Mtipur (nde 1, ii) 

(ill) GoU to Aligan] (trade 1, in) , 

ToUl 

III -‘^Fourth elate roadt, ratetd paritalljf bridged and drained 

(i) Lakhimpur to Sing till (eide I, lu) 

(ii) Labhiinpur to MuhJiiidi 
(ill) LiLhinipur to Chapirthili 
tir) Li'khiinpar to KlnuTigerli 

(i) Lakhiiupur to PiliSUit 
(ii) Lmibiiupur to fijfa»Lch 

(>u) Ltkiuinpur to Bahnuig'iat 
(Tin) Lakhiuipar to Dhnurahia 
(iX| Mukaindi to PaiigiHati 
(x) Muhauili to Aui^ngitud 
kfuhAmdi to Panayan 
(xii) Aligan] to Itijna 
(nil) QoU to Pdiu 
(uxi Qola to Khotar 
(XT) OoU to bitapnr 
(xn) Pdlin to Nignaean and Materaghat 
(XTII) Singahi to Ualauna sod Kakraula 
(xTiii) Stn^i to Khairigarli 

Total 

elate roadt, eltartd, parttallg hndged and drained 

(]) Amirtaga&i to Oel and Bthjam . 

(ii) Behjan to Bhadoorn 

(ut> Kaimahra to Phardahan atation 


1 

Hike 

furs. 

17 

0 

17 

0 


R 

1 

1 

4 

1 


1 

2 

7 

I 

2, 


U 

0 

■1 

o 

7 

n 

(lU 

0 

Hi 

2 


J 

it 

2 

(1 

0 

t7 

(I 

10 

0 

11 

u 

1 i 

u 

]J 

0 

Jh 

o 

It 

4 

Id 

o 

27 

t> 

12 

1 

J> 

2 

4> 

1 

17 

0 

1 S 

0 

3<W 

7 

17 

0 

7 

4 

2 

U 


Total 


28 


4 




AtPKHDTX. 


XXTll 


KoihIr, 1904. 


B.^'LoaAL^CeOA(linic<iJ. 

V. — Sixth elan roada, cleared naig, 

Bbanpur to Mirpar, Eheri, Banikbeia and Hathijnir 
Bhirft to Daiiab^ 

Dbaorahra to Sisaiya 

Hatera to Stuiya^ laanaj^ and Eatsuli 

Kberi to Ool ... 

Oal to Kaitnabra 

Kardhaiya to Eafara and DhatirabTa 
Aaranpabad to Mag'dapur and Piparia 
Hamri to Fiparia 
Hburvara to Oala-Aligau) road 
Waaleyjpnr to Oola-Aliganj road . 

Singabi to Bbarthapnr ferry ... ... 

PalLa to Kbaj KTia ... 

Fort to ^tnbanput ... ... ... 

Fort to Khairi|rarh 
Kbalrigaib to Uiobbia ... 


Graxd Toiai 


1 

bliloi. 

fun. 

JS 

U 

15 

U 

1 

0 



' 6 

« 

13 

0 

17 

0 

18 

0 

10 

0 

'1 

J 

.t 

0 

0 

0 

2i 

0 

5 

u 

4 

0 

! * 

0 

! J74 

0 

1667 

6 


Xt^Iiaaan. IHihiil. 


xxvm 


Rhni Dis^id, 


IfliliBIKS. 1904. 

Paigani. 

1 

River. 

1 

Ferry. 

Hanagomeat. 

In. 

come. 





Si. 

Khairigaxb 

' KauriaU 
!. i3ar j u 

Minjbra 
. Batbaawa 
. ' (Hiaaipor 
^ Bairia 

Diitriot Board. 
Private 

Ditto 

Ditto 

690 

'* 

r 

1 

Do. 

f Dkabarwa 
. . ] Bangalia 

(, Lalpnr 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Nigbaiaa. 

CUfluVn 

V Ob igra 

1 Sirii 

Faebperi 

Tatia Kondii 
Mtiria Ma]iai]i!'i 
finiit No 
... Khaiuaria 

' Diitriot Board, 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto , 

Private 

Diitrirt Boaid, 

1,B50 
4,400 
62U 
, 430 

10 


1 

Eaurlala 

! Hardhaa 

( bhiUba 
, 3 Mitora 
( Sajanli 

S Cbak NaiUiu . 
t AwetM 

Ditto 

Ditto ... i 

Ditto (Baii- 
raicb). 

Private 

Ditto 

•437 

715 

•... 

1 

1 

Sokboi 

4 Jagun{nir 
( BaaanUpur 

Ditto 

Ditto 

... 


' Dabawar 

4 Narnpnr 
*** ( Dbobigbata 

Ditto 

Ditto 

i 




KsiiiIbI* m 


|KftQrUUBoti< 


3 Slifirpar 
( Uttteria 

Mainulia 
Urra 
Dolaixiaa 
I SUiaria 
J Kfchlaba 
'I Mundi 
1 Oaogolia 
; Sakbetu 
I Alra 
‘| Uebaria 

{ ZalimnagRT 

Thatva 
Qanapur 
I Ctian^nlj 

j'sT" 

(|Kab»ha 


Siatriot Board, 2,4S0 
Ditto IpOaO 

Ditto 8,925 

Ditto 975 

• Privata 

I IHtto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

, Ditto 

Ditto 

I Diitriot Boaril ... 

I (Balindob). 

Ktto 

I Ditto 

t Ditto 





appenuix. 


ZXIZ 


FEUKIIS. 


Parg^aoft. f Birer. 


Firoxabad— i 
{eoatludtd) \ 


I Binjitganj 
KaiLr)ingpi<r 

Cahawar . ^ Sadhvapui 

I ’ Godpnrwa 
^ Mandeata 

j * Patwara 

Srinagar 

' , . I Kbamaria 

I ^ Kliawlioni 

> KJtaiH 

1^ Nardusa 

Hakioha 
Cliauebdi 
; Paaia 

Old Cbanka I Dandpur 
?langaaa 
Sarsaira 
Risharia 

Ohaghi Naudkan 

Grliagra .. | Maliola 

Bednannnr 
Kamaobnia 
TabUghat 
Banwariput 
' I Barhagtiat 

I EilBliri 

1 . Kehua 

})amoliani 

Kathaama 

Eirtiapax 

' Kpri 

V Ka^ 

Do. Iffanwapur 


Atwa nparia I Katlina 
Hagdapnr .. i Ho- 


S / Aaraug^bod 

39 ' 


Oialtnwa 
f JamnaglMt 
■ ^ Kotwa 

I Aliapnr 

' Eatliimgbat 

I Wailighat 
N , Clu^ia 
, , Bhadarla 
I T78Vi 
'I Biana 



bfanagement. ^ 

In- 

liOBBO. 

1 

Ba. 

Private 


Ditto 

1 Ditto 

Ditto 

1 Ditto 

... 

1 Ditto 

Ditto 

... 


Diitrict Board. 760 
Ditto «00 

I Prhate 
I l^tto 
' Ditto 
Ditto 


Ifahamdi . . 


Oninti 


Muliftmili — 


XXX 


J^htri Distriei, 


FBBBIKS, 


I 


TahRjl ftrifana RiTtr 


Ferry ' Mrfnajteaient. 




Mnrws 

Diatneb E«iid 


1 

HaxIvighAt 

Ditto 

Slagdapur 

nuBiti 

Barehti 

Ditto 


Pipruffhat 

Mtai^eoglLAt 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Pasg««r&n 

])0 

Bbetie 

1) atnct Board 


Vaieoa 

Privota 

Aanagnbed 

Du 

Kolia Kandu 
Atiapur 

Ditto 

Ditto 



Kotlia 

Ditto 


1 



APPBIfDIX, 


xxxi 


POST^K’ICBS, 1904. 

T»hiU. 

Pargana. 

\ 

FoaUiffice. 

Claaa. 

Manage 

ment. 

1 

( 

1 Lakhintpar 

Bead-office ... 

In^rial. 

1 iMtto. 



Lakhimpar town. 

Sub-office ... 


Kharl ...( 

Khetl towa 

Pranck-olBco, 

Ditto. 


) 

Oel 

Ditto ... 

Ditto. 


1 

1 

I^ardalidu 

Ditto 

1 Ditto. 


Bhar ^ 

Bhita 

Ditto ... 

Ditto. 

IrtkbimpUi ^ 

ICunda Sairaran, 

Ditto 

1 Ditto. 

1 f 

> Kukra railway- 

Ditto ... 

Dittos 


' Knkra ... 3 

■tatioo. 

Kailani 

Ditto ... 

Ditto. 


Pkila 

Nimgaon 

iHialbibar 

• Ditto ... 

Ditto, 


Srinagar 

Ditto ... 

Ditto. 

f 

Uohamdi 

HuliAmdt 

Bub-office ... 

Ditto. 


( 

' (}ola 

Ditto ... 

I Ditto, 


Haidarabad ... ^ 

KoUara 

Hi-anch-office, 

: Ditto. 


1 

Sikaodarabad 

Ditto ... 

' District. 

Uithtuidi 


1 



\ 

1 

Anrangabad ... ^ 

Aurangabad 

Kalwa 

Ditto ... 
Ditto .. 

InpeiMl. 

IHtlo. 

1 

1 

L 

Euta 

I MiUuIi 

Ditto ... 

Ditto. 

Pugawan ... 

Paagawao 

Ditto ... 

IBatriet- 

! 

Nigbaaan ... | 

! Nigkaaau 
Jliaadipnrwa 

' Sub-offloe ... 
Uranch-offioc, 

Impeilal. 

Ditto. 


Dhaaralira | 

Aira 

Ditto . . 

Ditto, 


Dhauzabra 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ki^UaMn.,.; 

Falla ... 1 

UudUwa^at 

Dtttu . . 

Ditto. 


Palia Ealan 

Ditto 

Ditto. 


Eiroaabad 

laa&agar 

Singili 

1 

IXtto ... 

Ditto 


Khairigiirh .., 

1 

IXtto ... 

I 

Ditto 


4 /\ 





LaVhimpnr. 


xxxii 


llhtri Dititiat. 


Tahnl 


I 




MABKBIB, 1904. 


t 


1 

l^trgana, ' 

' Locality. 

llarkot daya. 

1 

Khv>.-i < 

1 

j 

V 

Kberi 

BUkwa ... 

A.iiiiTta{{»ni 

Bchjam 

0«1 

Bhalaapnr .. 

Sidbaana 

Saidtpar 

Bhiraahaai 

Dlianrohra 

Kainiabm i 

Oopohpur . . , 

Birg»di« 

Tikar 

LsgcLa ... .. 

Wadnes^ and Stturd^, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Sanday and Tbnnday. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Tuoaday. 

Sunday aad Wi^dDOaday. 
Tneaday and s\tnrday. 

TnrR4i (y and Friday 

Monday and Tburmy. 
Monday and Friday, 

IMtto. 

t < 

KpwaJpttraa 

' Uabewaganj 

Kothifc 

Lakhpera . . ! 

1 Kbuflotwa ... 

Naudhan 

1 Nondhwa 

Jlagnha ... 

Phalbibar ... 

Baiagaoa 

Qoia 

Abkohua ... 

Wtto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Tnaaday and Satnrday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

'Wodneaday and Saturday. 
Snnday and Wednoaday, 
Ditto 

Monday and Thnraday. 
Sunday and Tburaday. 

1 

1 Eukn-Xailaoi. 

1 

Uailaoi ... 

Sanaarpar ... 

Kakta 

Boakannagat 

1 Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Tneaday and Friday. 

Ditto. 

Bbnr ^ 

i 

Bara 

C'haurathia . . 

Honda Khard 

1 Bijna 
* Kasnlpanah 

Haragaon ... 

Baudpar 

OuUnba 

Aliganj 

Kawaiya Maapar 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Monday and Tbnriday. 
Ditto. 

Monday and Friday. 

Sunday and Wodneaday. 
Wodneiday and Saturday. 
Tuesday and Satniday. 
Ditto. 

^"1 

BfaalUa 

Kanpur &okal 

Bbatwara ... 

Eafanpar ... 

Obtugdi ... 

. jnncaon ... 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Monday and Friday. 

Snn&y and Wodneedif. 
Monday and Tkureday. 
Snnday aadTknraday. 


-ipiavqnji 


APIE^KDIX. 


xxxiii 


aCASKBTfl, IdOi^feoHiMueiJ. 


L Pkrgana. 

lAcality, 

Haiket daya. 

’ Vohflind! ... 

HoliaBidi ... 

Sanday aad Tharaday. 

P»»g»waii ...( 

1 

1 

1 

FasRavan ... 

Hulknpnr ... 

S^la 

Uchanlia ... 

Dbandbel ... 

Barwar 

Bbanajipur ... 

Siiaari Ifaair 

Bhanpar 

Ajbapar 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Toeaday and Satorday. 

Ditto. 

Sandfly and Wrdncaday. 

Monday and Tbnraday. 

Monday and Friday, 
i'noaday and Friday. 

Wednesday and Saturday. 

MBgdnjnir .. ^ 

UagdapuT ... 

Amirnagar ... 

Ditto, 

Monday and Friday. 

Alw» 

Piparia 

Sunday and Wednesday. 

Kuta . . [ 

Hltenli 

Eaata 

Tnoaday and Friday. 

Swndiy and Tliuiaday. 

Aftranj^bnd .. 

Ladhiaj 
jEumahn ... 

Rakruka 

Jataoganj ... ... 

Monday and Saturday- 
Monday and Friday. 

Sanday and Tbnraday. 

Ditta 

f' 

BAidamhid ...^ 

. 1 

! Haidanbad ... 

• Gola 

Baipnr 

i Ajan ' 

Rotwara ... 
Sikandarabad * 

> Allpar 
, Ametbt 

Dharavan ... 

Ktto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Monday and Friday. 

Tneaday and Saturday. 
Wednesday and Saturday. . 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Falia ... 1 

PalU ... ... 1 

TirkaoUa ... 

... ' 

Ditto. 

Monday and Thursday. 

Tw»day and Friday. 

r 

] NigUmn ...; 

1, 

KiffbMav ... 

Bulbavn ... 

Babaganj ... 

Tilofcpar ... 

BaUwt 

Baouiaapur... 

aimra 

Tixicaolia ... 

1 Jban^piirwa 

1 TUhar 

Vaibgais ... 

Tuesday and Saturday. 

Ditto. 

Tuesday and Friday. 

Ditto. 

SnndM and. Wednoaday. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Sunday and Tbnmday. 

Monday and Friday. 

Monday and Thuraday. 

Ditto. 

V SUrlgwh.., 

1 Sisgabi 

j Ditto. 










»xiv 


^heri liiairictp 


IfABKSTS, 190 ^ feoneludad}. 



Hark«t dtyi. 


/ Itenjitgtnj (Hftiiuinir). ! Uondiy and Tbaridai. 

; 8ai»an ... ... i Ditto. 

Katanli ... ... , Ditto, 

Barari . . Ditto. 

Firoaabad— Kaghuharganj (Khairnlia) Sunday and WodaeidB*. 
fconeivdedj. She^hupnr... ... Ditto, 

j laanagar ... Tueaday and Friday. 

I Naraingbpur ... Wednaaday and Saturday. 

DebinuTwa ... Tneaday and Saturday. 

Lokaii] ... ... IHtto. 


, Kafara 
j Dargnpiir ... 

I Uulhi 
, Gudaria 
I DkaaiaLm ... 

I Unchafraon ... 

Kainia Sihar 
. Xcakwapnr ... 

' Gnlaria (Aim i-ataie) 

I Ifatora 

I Laklian 
Pharia]ntr ... 
Kardhaiyi ... 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Monday and Friday. 
Ditta 
Ditto. 

Sunday and ^'inineaday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Tiioaday and Thuraday. 


Gularia (Anictki eitatc), Sunday and Tbnraday, 


j 

I 






AffEKDlS. 


XXXV 


FAin», IWH. 








Nightttn. Miiliauidi— I Tdiiil. 


nczvi 


Ekeri DiBiriei 


FAIBS, 



, 


Average 

attend- 

Locality. 

jNaBio of fair. 

Date. 


1 


anoe. 

Aurasgabad, 

Ifonlila 
[Bauza Saiyid 

Knar Sodl ... 

1>,0(» 

Ditto ... 

Sundaya and Zliurodayo 

4,000 


J Kburram. 

in Jeth. 


Kalwa 

'GadarShoh, 

Ibanday in Agban ... 
Aghan &di 6th 

s,ooo 

Kakraba ... 

Dhanoaiav... 

6,000 

N'awagaOB 

Katki 

Kartib PoraBmaabi ... 

8,000 

Babiduraa- 

Dasehra ... 

jBtb Sudi lOtb 

10,000 

^idunagar 

Ziad 

Aghaa 

1.600 

Grant. 




Sola 

Chaiti 

iSbcoratri .. 

lUarcb 

150,000 

Do, 

February ... ; 

30,000 

Do. 

lAiaairai 

Every Amairai 

4,000 

Do. 

RamlUa .... 

KaarSndi... ...1 

10,000 


BosliaoDkgar ’QaimoeliaB 


Haidanitnd.. 
OIiAitlianrft 
All par 
Baipiir .. 


I,. fi Boldeotn 

I'ittgivan ; 


uajmoeiiaB 
N«th, 

'Gflnegbiitk ...IBlindon Sadi ' 800 

Ditto. ...i Ditto ... ... 1,500 

DJ»na«jag...lAgliui Sudi Btli ... 2,000 

Bbalron-ks- Jeth ... ,. , 200 

KeJa. I 

Dcbiji ... Liut SoDday of lMwkh,j 1,000 
Guniti GLat 'Kartik Punnitiaalii ... 1,000 


I Ditto ... 
Every Amaorat 


...: 2,000 
...I 10.000 


iNigbauB 


Dhakaryra I SlieojI 
Nanfcar I 


S I Kufan 

Lafchabi ... 
Daibi 

/ Xotipar ... 

8*™ 1 Xhairigaili 

L JFort. 

^iFilia ... SriBtgar ... 


'Kaibi 

jKaBk 8bab. 
•Di lanatb 

Mah adf O 

GanoabKIa, 

Dhasaijag 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 
Baraatas ... 
iQiia Ghori 
Shab. 


I Ditto ... 
lit Ftid^ in July 

Xvoiy AmawM 

fihadon Sudi IStfa 
Agban Sadt 9tb 

AgbaB BBdi 6tb 
I Ditto 
Ijotb Ba£ AmawM 
lit Bnoday of Ckdt Sufi 


.‘Joth Sudi 10th 


i 

I 




XrMf of TahxqioTB holding hind in the Kheri district, 1904. 
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* The Mtetfl wes deoreed In July, 1905, to Thuknr Sheo Singh, brother of RAlbhndder Singh. 




List of hoid/ing land in tht Khtfri dUtrict, 1901— (opnoluded). 
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GAZETTEER OF KHERI. 


INDEX 


A. 

Abgaon, pp. P6, 149, 192. 194. 

Aai XX ol 1868. pp 121, 129. 175, 184^ 
200 . 

AdiUlwd, p. Bl. 

Adliip&r, pp. 169, 188, 

Agar Biisoig, p. 9*. 

AorloaUare, pp 86-^7 
Abbani, pp. 71. 77, 80. 81. 98-95, 99, 
182, IW. 189, 144. 146; mde alv) 
Raj pats. 

AhiTB, pp. 6», 187, 211. 214. 
Abmadnagar, pp 97, 14], 169, 187, 188 
ilttiba nala, p 107. 

Aiathapar, p 240. 

Aira, p. 128. 

Aira eatate, pp. 101, 179. 

Ajaa, pp. 187, 189. 

Akbar, Admimatratign nwfcc , pp 

188. 141. 

Altgai^. pp. 17, 28. 41, 184. 169. 
AligaaJ pargana, pp 84, 91, 98. 

All par, p. Iw. 

AUena^Dj, pp. 14. 17 
Alln^ial msiialp, pp 119, 172, 228, 249. 
Auargarh, p. 8 
Auathi, pp. 98.160. 

Amitia,p.i87. 

Amirnagar, pp, 160, 261. 

Aaiirtagaai, pp. 66. 802. 

Aasirtapar. p. 171. 

Audcbiuia mei, pp, 220, 241 
Aaneialaoii of OndJi, p. 160 
Arakba, p. 89. 

Area of tJie diatrict, p 1 

Arja Samal ppi 60, 07 , 211, 224^ 231. 

Atarla eatale, pp. 98, ^ 

Atkohns pp. 161, 251 
At«a.pp.l4j», 160,168. 

Atwa tiparia pargaaa, pp 96, 98, 99, 
161. 

Auangaliad, pp. 2, 50, 91, 100, 126, 181 
l6, 161, 164. 

AnraDgaMd pargana, pp 2. 89. 80. 100 
166 . 

B. 

BaebbUf, pp 72^ 81, 100, 186^ 189, 14! 

108, 216 j vidf alao Bajpita. 
BadUgaoa,p. 148. 

Pfc|[1|TlTI, poSUa 


Babeliaa, p 74 
Ikbeia, p 187 

Baia, pp 71, 81, 92, 180. 2il J nda b1#o 
U aiputa 
Bajra, p. 42. 

BamhaepaT, pp 174, 194. 

Banbirpar, pp 134,168, 167, 197. 
Baagalia, p. 73 
Bangaon, p 12 
Baniaa, pp 72,81,211 
Ban jama, pp 78, 74, 77, 90,6 14, 198 
BiDKagaon, pp, 97, 243. 

UinkQti, p. 18, 

Bnakij4tl, pp 9,11 
Buiai, pp 93, 94, 100, 173. 

Biiagaon, pp. lil^ 1^, 167, 361. 
Baaaeacba pp. 16, 17, 170, 205 
Ihrdia eaiate, pp 10, 18, 19, 198 
Baibaia. p 7S. 

Baricnaiea, pw 37. 

Bins, p 70 

Barkhur, pp. 186, 186, 141, 185. 

Birloy, p 48 

Baiaar, pp 58, 87, 82, 131, 182, 1**, 
188, 14], 161, 168 

Bacwar Aajaoa, pp. 95, 188, 141, 103, 
216,222 

Buwar pargana, pp. 91, 110 
Barnrara. p 74. 

Bawia pargana, pp 84^ 110, 140. 200, 

211. 

Baaaidib taluqa, pp 92, 189. 

BaMigapur, p Zm. 

Miaantpur, pp 90, 171 
Uiaiab.p.140 
BiaUali, p. 31$. 

Baatia eow, p 226 
Baapar, p 288 
Behnaa, p)). 78. 211 
Bebjam, p 232. 

Bel. p. 141 
Helruian, p 38 
Belwars, p 74 
Baiieaa, pp. 78, 122, 

Bhaouin, pp ^ 129, 246; nde Singahi 
BhadtrarlM. pp 71, 211. 

Bliadeora, pp 2n^ 286. 

Bbadi iA»I, pp 9, 11. 

BhaurdajFlt}, p. 167, 

Bbanglt, pp. 78, 77. 

Bhanffsnpar, p. 179. 

Bhaibbnajat. pp. 78, 211. 

Bbatpurwa, p. 171. 

ndf Bhata. pp. 78, 77. 

< Bbatna, pp. 7^ U8, 124. 



u 


ISDBX. 


Bhends, p, 91. 
fihflti*, p. 6S> 

BhikhampnT, p. 01. 

Bhil*, p 7a 

Bhin. pp. 18, 87, 120. 160. 

Bhira forert, pP. 10, 14—19, 200. 
BhorkirndBi, 249. 

Bhur pargana^ pp. 9, 169. 

Bhnr talaqa, pp. 14, 87, 171, 229. 
Bhurwan, pp 93, 94^ 98. 99, 186^ 180. 
BijacVi, p laa 
BiiaurU, p. 68. 

BiThanll. p 128. 

BHua. pp.88,iaa 178. 

Biiua estate, pp. 14, 88, 2S9. 

Bilim, p 201. 

Birds, p. 24. 

Kninghpur, pp 174, 188. 

BSrth-rate, p. 81. 

Bisens, pp 86. 137, 139, 140, 140. 202; 

xidt also Bajputs. 

BU&dness, p. 83. 

Boundaries of tlw district, p 1 
Brahnsns, pp. 07, 00, 81, Iw, 22^ 
Bricks, p 82. 

Brid^ pp. 8, 4, B, 60. 61, 180. 
Buidi^iata, pp.60, 67, 184. 

Building materials, p. 22. 

Bungalop-a, pp la w, 01. 


c. 

Carta, p. 28. 

Caatea, pp. 68, 78, 60. 

Caator-^, p 44. 

Oatariiu, pp 12 , 16,6a 
Cattle^ pp 26--27. 

Cattle diaease, pp. 28, 86. 129. 
Cattle-pounds, p. 184. 

Census of 1809,1881 and 1891. p 08; 

ofl9Ol,p04, 

Cesses, p. 119, 

Cluunezs, pp. 68. ISa 224^ 
ChandanCbanki, pp ?,I8,ia 68,60.197. 
Chandels, p *I2i vida also Bajpnta 
Changa mm, p 18. 

Cbsparthala, pp 00, 161^ 228. 

Chadrandi. p 240. 

Cbauhaiu, pp 71, 77, 81, 62— 8a 149. 

202, 211, 224; vid* abo Rajpati. 
Chao k a river, pp 8. 6, 56, 68, 170. 181, 
2^ Md 

C3Mii][idara,pp,119,121. 

Ohauiathia, pp. Oa 04 , 99. 

Cbawa aob, p U. 

CUiipii^ p. 76. 

Chtdeia, pp 81, 28a 
Chriatbnitjr. pp 0^ 67. 211, 224, 281. 
GbDba liter, pp d, 200, 241. 
Cburda/KT, pll. I 

109, 210, 22a 880. 

Conmeroe, p ea 

OoBSennieaaoBs, pp 86—02. 21^828.^ 


Condition of the people, p. 106, 
Cotton, p. 4a 
Cotton-prikting, p 56. 

Cotton-weaving, pp 6a 312. 

Crimo, pp. 121—128. 

Criminal Courts, pp. 109, 810. 228, 280. 
Crops, pp. 40. 41. 4 
CaltivatiOB, p 89. 

Cnhhra^ area, pp. 8^ 80. 

Cultivators, pp 8^ Oa 69, 79, 104. 
CnltuzablB waate, p 86. 


D. 

Babgari, p. 76. 

Bahawar rifer, pp. 1. 2, 8. 6, 176, 181. 
^m na^ , 

Daraia, p]^7, 211. 

Daubtpur, pp. 174, 228. 
Beaf-mutisni, p. 83. 

Death-rate, p 31. 

Deasitv of popubtion, pp. 08, 64. 
Deokall, p 186 l 
D haka, p 9B. 

Dhakam Xankar, p 68. 

Dhakn-a, pp. 83, 12^ 832. 

Dhannka, pp TS. 78. 

Dlurhir, p. 74. 

Dhaurshra, pp 2,68,05,80, 121, 120, 
129, 138, 147, 174. 

Dhaurthra estate, pp. 8, 80, 90, 98, 1B2, 
176,179- 

Dhaarahra pargaua, pp 21, 89, 86, 149, 
176. 

Dhobis, pp 70, 77, £11. 

Dhunai, p 77. 

Dhueru, p 901, 

Dialocts, p. 78. 

DiUwarpur, p. 28fi. 

DiseasM^ pp 81—48. 

Dispensaries, pp 180, 183. 

DisUlleries, pp. 128, 124. 

District p 129. 
Donble-eropping, p 41, 

Dubehy p. 261. 

Dudhws^ pp 2, 18, 18^ 68, 60^ 197. 
Dulaaan, p. 6^ 

DuIIiUpp. 178,179. 


E. 




isaueation, pp. 

Blsvations, p 2. 

Bmimtion, p 64. 

Epidemics, pp 81—82. 

Ezoisn pp la2-^28- 

Kxports: U. !«. 17. 80. 87. 87. 

P. 


p. 68, 128. 

nnd, p 87, 

Biaujisi, pp47— 00, 



faqifapnr, p 2u. 
p, S8. 

Fartin, pp (St, 210. 280. 

Fanr, pp. 29, 81, 282. 

Pin pFDtMtian, p. ISi «ida Forsfis, 
FiroiaUd, pp. 89, 140, 1801 
PironlMul pargftiui, pp. 89, 140, 180. 
PisMl hiewry, pp. 110—119. 

Pia^, p.24. 

Floofii, pp. 8, B, 6, B, 12. S8, ISI, 192. 
Fonat F^B, p. 61. 

Foieatd, pp. 9«-21. 


OuAEipar, Dw 68 

Ghwi^ p. 77. 
Gfauglialpnr, p. 234, 


Hainia^ p. 171. 

Haidhiu FiTOF. p. 180. 
Hariaaffsr, pp. 91, 184, 21& 
p. fsL 
flarT««tB, p. 40. 

Hmlih, pp. 81 — 82. 

dngs, p. 125. 
BiiiduB, pp, 60, 67—75. 
Hirapur, p.l7. 

HoriBB, p. 28. 

Hoipitali, pp. ISO, 188. 


Gadariyaa, 78, 211, S»l. 

Gaddia, pp. 77, 198, 211, 884. 

Oahamn, pp, 81, 248 ; vtds alio Baj* 
pntB. 

p. 72 : aids ako Bajpala, 

Gahza tula, p. 216. 

Gaadhfa liver, p. 7. 

Garden oropi, pp 40, 48. 

GanTishat, p. 12. 

Oanre. pp 72. 77, 61, 83. 93, 144, 223, 
224( vide alto IWpnts. 

Oaatamfl, pp. 72, 77, 81, 224 | etde aleo 
SajpTita, 

Gaology, p. 22, 

Ghaflainagat, p. 218. 

Gliagi »a^ pp B, 213, 236. 

Ghagra river, pp. 5, 7. 

Ghara&B, p, 70. 

GbAsipar, pw 68 


lannigmtion, p. €4. 

Inporti, p. 57. 

Income-tH, p. 128. 

Indaitiies, p. 66. 

InfaalieLdifi, pp. 66, 123. 

Infirmities, p. 33. 

Inaanitp, p. S8. 

Interest:, p. 55. 

IirigatiOB, pp. 44—47, 
leanagar, pp. 78, 120, 190. 
iMaagar cafn^, pp. 86, 87, 178, 188. 


Gbnrsi, p. 08. 

Goats, p. 27. 

Goitre, pp. 33, 177. 

Gola, pp. 4. 17, 18, 23, SO. 67. 68, 69. 08, 
120, 126, 189, 181. 133, 184, 

Gob estate, pp. 93, 94. 

Gopalpnr, p. 168. 

Qorohlai, p. 75. 

OosbaiuB, pp. 81, 184, 186, 

Gram, p, 48. 

Giants, pp. 10, 21, 98, 11& 
Orsaing-gTounds, pp. 19, 26, 231, 238. 
Grom, pp. 21, 190. 

Oujars, p. 74. 

Gnlaribs gmt, pp. 8B, 179, 

Gnlrt, puis. 

Gnlnd, pp. 91. 248. 

Onlralia, p. 165. 

OuDOhiBi, pp. B, 201. 

Onmti river ,pp 2, 8. 

GailcliM, p. 74, 

H, 

Hsbnmi, pp. 74, 188. 

HaidaaWpp- 48. 186. 166. 
Haldaiabad pargaaa, pp. 8. 39, 98, 167. 

Bilffiif, p. 


Jabda^5i1,p.9. 

Jagdeopnr, pp. 88, 123. 

Jagssrii, p. 260. 

JaU, p. 133. 

Jaiua, pp. ae, 67, 211, 324, 231. 

Jalalpnr (Enrdoi) taluqa, pp 97, 179. 
Jalalpur (Eberi) taluqa, pp, 98, 94, 
Jametbia, p. 99- 

Jamwari river, pp. 6, 191, SCO, 284. 
Inngres, pp. 71, 81, 85, 187, 149, 179 1 
«d«alBO Baipnts. 

Janwar^ pp. 71, 77,61,88,187,1410: 

vidt also Bajputs. 

Jats. p, 74. 

Jauraba luUa, pp. 11, 196, 197. 
JbanfipnTwa, p. 128. 

Jhandipnnra taluqa, p. 88. 

Jbaxeb ilaZ. p. 9. 

Jbils, pp 8, 11, 12. 
laai, p. 42. 

Jalakas, pp. 66, 76, 324. 
lumaita, p. 5. 

Jnnal nala, pp. 170, 249. 

Jungla grants, pp. 10,21, 98, 118, 204, 
206,216, 

Jangles, pp. 2, 4, 9, 23. 


Kuliaitiw, pp. in, 163. 

EBoUib, pp.48.70.S24. 

Kaobhwabsa, p. 73 j viiU ilso Bajpnt*. 
Kafaxa^ pp. 91, 134, 178, 190. 

Kahata. pp. 26, 70. 211, 234, 281. 
Kalmabra, pn. 83, 191. 

Sjaimshra talnqa, pp. 8% 86, 191, 


tftmx. 




Kkkr^iila^ p 197 
Kftll»iia, p 90 

Kklwa, pp 26. 79, J28, 1S9. 1S« 

Kftlvan, pp 78, 124 
Kftmalpnr, p 218 
Kaap, pp 86, 138, 142, 178, 198 
KsnimKi mala, p 319 
K*ndh«A mala, pp 6, 170, 249 
Kaulimaa tiJaqa, pp 92, 194 
Kanjuia, pp 7, 11, S89 
Kaniaris fonat, p 13 
Ksnjara, p 74 
Kankai, p. 22. 

Kapurtliua eaUtc, pp 81, 82 17S. 
KapurtfaaU paretn^ pp 88, 98, 110, 
211,234 

KanlKaiya, pp 174, 179, £27, 230 
Kauri lit or, p 165 
Koitari p 180 
KMt<»,pp 191,194 
Kasta estate pp 97, 98 
Ka«ta pargaa i pp 2, d*), 192 
Kataia, pp 15, 17, 18 
KaUnli, pp 180, 182, 8M 
Katelinyaa, pp 71, 77, 136 187, 211, 
224, 231, 227, 289 , mde also Baj pnt» 
kAtioar taluqa, pp 93, liO 
Kathaa iiver, pp 1,4 9, 14, 187 
Kat&i nri.r, p 7. 

Katra, p 6U 
Kaniia, p 23 

Kaurialo iiver, pp. 1, i, 7, S6, 62, 176 
181 

Kayas^bk, 87, 72, 81, 92 104. 124. 133 
KiBhopor, p 2U1 
Keaani n\tr, pp 6, 200 
Kbsfis, p 76 

Kbairigarli, pp 16. ISS, 137, 134, 147, 
144 

Kbairisurb fureals, up 10 — 18, 196, 
388 

Kbairigarb pp 7, 9, 189, 147, 

195 

Khaingirb Uloqa, pp 81, 89, 99, 151 
in>, 197 
Kbajua, D 9 

Khajurgaon taUqa, pp. 81, 92 
Khainaria, pp 4, 16, 18, 03, 192 
Khangats, p 74 
Khaatpur Bat pur, pp. 98, 179 
Kliaaiadaa, pp 81, 47 
Kbareta, pp 17, 206 
Kbartf crops, pp 40,41 
Kharohia, pp 9^ 199 
Khattris, pp 72,78.81,98 
Kbori. pp 60, 68, 69, 68, 64, 65, 78, 
129, m. 186, 199 

Efacri pai^aa, pp 2, 21, 86. 66, 84, 180, 
200 

Kfangi, p 83 
Ktdvar sale, pp 15, 17 
Ktegarlaa, p. 78 
Kirars, p 76. 

Kxatpor, p 16. 


Stsaat, pp 69, 294 
Kisbanpnr, pp 19^ 16 
Kodon, pp 41, 42 
I KonAii, p 191 
Kondii, p 4S 
Koiis, pp 78, 211, 281 
Kotwara, pp 128, 187. 

Eotaara talnqa, pp 98, 64, 189 
Enbsrgadha Mala, p 16 
Kukrs, pp 17. 54, 100, 208, 907 
Kiikia estate, pp 98, 44, 98 
KuLis ICailaai pargaaa, pp 2, 9, 89, 
104,149,204 
Eiimbbi, p 218 

Kambais, p 73 
Kanawa t tiaot, pp 88, 196 
Knndslpur, p 135 
Kaadanpui, p 1^ 

Knojras, p 77 

Kurmis, pp 89, 44, 68, 81. 91, 104, 148, 
ITS, 189, 143, 202 
Kusmaari, p 160 
Kasumbha, pp 12. 13 
Kutika, p 234 

L 

Lakes, p 8 , tudt Jhils 
Lakkapwira, pp 90, 97 iB 
Lakhiaipar, ]>p 2. 80, 57, 68, 63, 66, 67, 
110 120, 128, 128, 131, 183, 156, 207 
Lakhimpar tabsil, pp 86, 80,209 
Landoaners, p 80 , «i<7s also Ailaqdars 
Lind tcnaiss, ]» 80 
Linguage, p 78 
Leprosy, ji 88 
Laiols, p 2 
Linseed, p 44 
Liteiecy, p 132 
Literataie, p 78 
Lodhann, p 212 
Lodke pp 64, 81, 159, S», 231 
Lobara, pp 78, 77 

liohti, p 1] 

Laduia jAit, p 11 
Luniysa, pp 73, 211, 381 

M. 

Hagdapar pp 212,214 
llagdapar eaUte, pp 97, 218 
Hagdapar pargana, pp 97, 218 
Megt stratus, p ]09 
Hag^na estate, pp 101, 228 

Kabawayp § 

Mabewa fcalaqa, pp 82, 84, 178, 179. 
Hahmndabad, p &1 
Uabnadabad talnqa, pp 97. 194. 
Uabeli, p 18 

Uaikalpnj, pp 83, 21S 

** 

Ifailani foieat, p 14. 

Halifl.p.42. 




mnsz. 


BCajhgun. pa 68. B8, 184. 816 
lC*ibn. pp 91, 169. 288 
Ibknahs, p 12 
KkHiOlIiP 26 

M»llanpur tftlwia. pp 68, 188 
246 

M*l», p 70 

UftmTi. pp 61, 168i, 189 

Kami eitst». pp 98, 99, 168 

Uandbiia, p 12 

Mamhan, p 77 

Ifauilianli, p 146 

ICaujIira, p 198 

llanufactoTM, n 66 

SCaqaadpai p 4 

ICaiaancha, pp 6, 60, 90 

Xarlia, pp 17, 18 

Xaihaya Ma)a, pp 169, 170, 173 

MaiLeta, p 67 

Haaai. p 48 

MaaitAei talnqa, p 

Matexa pp 23. 82. 98. 174, 178, 217 

Matkiai], p IBS 

medical aapcota, pp 31 — 33 

mtlaiu, p 40 

Metal KOik, p 

Meuatu, p S7 

Higration, p 64 | 

Mini.] ala. p 22 

Miianpur, p 241 

Xinapur. p 171 

Miraapui eatatp, jip 94, 173 

Mieaiona, p 67 

Miuuh, pp 28 120, 187 161, 155. 217 
Uiiauliea^iii., pp BE <*1 07,08,144 
Moliaii iiTet, pp 1, 2, 7, 195 
Mo^li, p 42 
Motipur, p 197 
Magbals, p« 77, 81 
Mohamniadibad, pp 8. 141 180 
MuhaiDi] pp 80. 68, 50. 01. 68. 66. 109, 
120, 123, 128. 181. 133, 188, 142, 150, 
151, 164, 218 

Muliaiiidi eatate, pp 06. 142. 148, 207. 
Xaliamdi paigiaa, pp 2, 89, 220 
^Mohalndl tabail, pp 86, 76, 80, 223 
Mubanmadpur latate, pp 97, 179 
MuiiaddiU]^!. talnna, pp 93, 194 
Makaddarpur, pp 171. 241 

MSdi^p^]J1rari98| ^6 

Mimda Modi. p. 218 
Mniida Niiain, p 164 
Hong, p 42 

Moiucipalitiea, pp 138, 178, 209 
munufa. p 108 

Mnmoa, pp 48, 70, 104, 188, 211 
Muaalmatu, pp 66, 76—78^ 70, 187 
Moaliki, p 171 

Miitittp, Ike—— IB Kkan. pp 150~ 


STagli. P »8. 

Maira/jkfi p, U. 


Nagra aola, p 11 
STau. pp 78, 77 
Xakara. pp 26, 100, 167 
Naripnr, p 146 
N'anmglipBT, pp 97 307 
Nats, pp 78 122, 168 

>aT gacioa, pp 8, 60, 66, 61 

Naaapur, p 146 
Naial, pp 130, 212 
Neora p 12 
Mepal boatiAry, pp 1, 7 
Xepal trade, pp 67, 68 
Neualkhai, pp SO, 199 
Ncvsimpeia. p 76 
Mjgbasaa, pp 80 88, 120, 126, 226 
Nigifaaaaii pargana, pp 8, 0 226 
Njgfaason takail. pp 6, 86, 41 80, 229 
Niknmbha, pp 72, 81, 224, 248 , viie 
also Kajpvts 
Ningaon pp 120,232 
Niianjanpar, p 28B 
Nijaina, p 76 

Nottflod areas, pp 121, 129. 220 
Kuniya. p 18 

o 

Ocoapationa, p 79 

Oe^pp 8, 43, 66, 69, 63, 83, 129, 184, 

Oel taluqa, pp 82, 83, 17S 
Opium, pp 44, 135 

Oudk Naaoba, Adminiatratioii umkr 

pp 146—160 

Outatilla, pp 123, 124 


Packpeii pp 62,172,225 
Padaria. pp 160, 212 
Padkua, pp 228, 286 
Fkila, i>p 42, 91. 288 
Faila iiaigtna, pp 2, 86, 39, 68,189, 
284 

Faila talaqa, pp 91, 189, 283, 236 
Pauar, p 

FfeUianpur, pp 17, 18 
Palia, pp 18, 120, 126, 18S, 147, 287 
Paha ]^rgaaa, pp 1, 9, 21, 36, 187, 147, 
287 

Pka, p 70 
I^Bakpar, p 182 
Pankhias, p 76 

^Dwata, pp 71, 81 ; «tda also Itejpata 
Parasramper, p 288 
Farahar, pp 2. 35, 89, 165, 213 
ParganM, p 110 
Paiaia^ p 249 

Plartal^ark taleqa, pp 81. 91, 186 
Paagaeran, pp 67, 1«>. 126 , i^, 155 
240 

Paagawaa pargaaa, pp 2, 80, 80, 240. 
Paaia, pp 121, U4. 188, 187. 178. 

Fatolin pp. ^ 167i 



iNDSiC. 


vi 


PkthAiii, pp. 76. 81. 164, S2«. 

Plaiariyft*. p. 78. 

Ffttwaift, p. 840. 

PMi, i>. 48. 

Phardslian, pp, G9, 181, 108. £86. 
rhwmi», p. 18. 

Pbu]bih»r, pp. 180, 248. 

Pjptl, pi 17. 

PipArla, pp. 163, 843. 

Piprs, pp. 96 , 2 w. 

Plague, p. 88. 

Paly» {acoe, p. LSI. 

Polies-scatioas, pp. 120, 210. 

Poiii«s. p. 8B. 

PopnUtwm, pp. 68, 64, 811, 224, 231. 
PoBt-offlce, up. 127, 1^. 

Pottery, p. 56, 

PrewTjoua treets, pp. 2, 3, 88, 177, 196, 
805, 238, 241. 

Prirei, pp. 60, 51. 

Printing presaes, p. 78. 

Proprietary tenarcs, p. 80. 

Pnrai river, pp. 4, 192. 

Q- 

Qaiaabs, p. 77. 

Qila Fartsbgarb talnqaj nda Paxtab* 
gerb. 

B. 

Kob! crop*, up. 40, 43. 

RaidUiu, p. 76. 

Kagbubanaii, p. 72; tide ai<o Rajput*. 
RaAiran, pp. Vl, 81, 88, 152. 183 ; ndt 
alao Uajpata. 

Kailwayi, p. 09. 

Kaini eatatc, pp. 101, 179. 

Bainfiall, u. 29. 

Raipur tafoqa, pp. 98, 96, 1B9. 

Kajputa, PPL 70—72, 76, 81,104,122, 
130, 211,824.281. 
lUkheti, pp. 228, 244. 

Bamia Bihar, pp. 9, 177, l7fi, 244. 
Uamlok, p. 58. 

Raispni, p. 4, 

Ranpar (tokul, pp.>4, 286. 

Kai^pnr Ebokat. p. 241, 

Kamnagar, pp. 7, ». 

Kangrea, p. 77. 
baufilivagar, p. 286. 
baaw*^ pp.11,12. 

Rapa-ee^ p, 44. 

Baanlpnr, p. 166. 

Kaanlpaoaa eataie, pu 173 . 

Ratkora, pp. 71, 211, 224, 281 ; alao 
BaipaU. 

Bantia, p. 260. 

Begiatiation, p, 126. 

BaUgioai. pp. 66, 67. 

BeAta, pp. 101—106. 

Beaervnd fojteato ; ^Ute Forest*. 

Bmniie, pp. 118, 140 Sottlementi. 

B{vm,pp;9-6,48l I 


Rice, pn, 4l, 196. 

Boadi, np. 69, 60, 61. 

p. 6. 

Boabasnagar, pp. 68, 96, 807. 

S. 

Sabibganj, pp. 74, 122, 168. 

Saidwara, p. ^ . 

SaioalgRTS, p. 76. 

Saiyida, pp. 77, 80, 81, 9«, 96, 97, 141. 
Sa^lu, pp. 91, 124, 2S1. 

S ilabatnagax, p. 17. 

Sale1»ba4, p 231 
OAlempoT, p. 68. 

Salukapnr, p. 18. 

Sanilat.on Act, p. 139. 

B^nwpiri, pp. 184, 204, 200, 246. 
RamiuliH, pj^i, 74, 122, l63. 

Strai Ramuapnr, p. 160. 

Baragaon talnqa, pp. 92, 179, 
Sarayan rivur. pp. 4, 187, 19fi, 200. 
8.irda foxeata, p. 10. 

Sards xivex) md« Cbanka. 

Saiiu river; tridt Snkeli, 

Sarkarpnr, p 17. 

SariAwaaatato, pp92,178, 

Sitbiana, pp, 12, 18, 18. 

Sannkhia Snaflarpur, p. 91 
Schools, p. 131. 

Svttlenirnta, pp. 110—119. 

Sux, p. 65, 

ShsTipur, p. 185. 

Shabnur taluqa, pp. 95. 1S9. 
Shankarpor, pp. 222, 286. 

Sheep, p. 27. 

Shoikha, pp. 77, 811. 

SIteikhnnur, p. 131 
Shui*,p.76. 

Sbitabagbst, pp. 7, 62: 

Sfatbu, pp. 93, 141. 

Sikandanbad, pp. 8, 128, 188, 945. 
Bikand'irabad pargana, pp. 96, 110, 
187. 

Sikh*, pp. 60, 67, 80, 101, 179, 211,224. 
231, 

Simra, p. 63. * 

Sinirai, u. 234. 

8 iurj, pp. S; 178, 246, 

Singhi,^!^ 64, 66, 91, 120, 128, 129. 

Sj'nghk, 17/197, 247. 

6ir£i,p.34]. 

Sirei. pp. 178. 197. 

SiMiya, pp. 174, 178, 188, 247. 

SitUuuv, p. 249. 

Smalt* pox, pi 82. 

Sohela, p. 60. 

Soil^ pp. 2, 87, 

Bombansia, pp. 71, 77, 81, 91, 95, 148, 
211|i»dexIaoBajpitti. 
eonaripttr, pp. 18. S£, 60, 197. 

Sonara, p. 78. 

Srlntfit, yp. ^ SO. 
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Srinagar pMgana, pp 0, 30, 86, 248 
Strap*, p. 126. 

SaMiviMoju, p. 110 
SobBctUaments, p 116 
SngdKaHie, pp. 42, 66. 187, 191. 

BuLrij pjTOT, pp 0, 7, 9, Oa. 196, 226 j aUo 
called Sarja. 

Saianli. p 62. 

Sukheta iiver, pp 3, 28 
finkhm ,iYer, ppt 9, 174, 177, ISl 
Samerpai. n 18 
Sanma, p. 76. 

SuraibanBiB. pp 72, 78, 81, 146 ? orf* 
al*o Bajpata. 

Sntia nver, pp 1. 16, 17, 237 

T. 

Tahaila, p. 110. 

Tklnqdara, pp. 80, 81-^, JIO, 14S 

XkmDoliB, p, 70 

Tank irnsation, pp 46, 40, 47 

Tari, p 125 

Tea caltmtion, p 43. 

Todia, p 12 
TeUa, jip. 73, 77, 211 
Tenania, pp. 102, 104 
Tennrua, p. 80. 

Tharna, pp. 19,07,74,197. 

Tikaria tula, p 216 
Tilokpnr, p. 829. 

Timber i Tnei 
Tirkanlia, pp. 9, 287 
Tobacco, p, 44, 

Toman, pp. 72. 81. 140, 211 ; n4« al«o 
Bajpnta. 

Topography of the district, pp. 2—'' 


Towni, pp, 63, 64. 66 
Trade, p. 66 

^e*, pp. 11. 12, 18, 15, 19, 19. 20, 21. 
Tunnexio, p, 43. 

u. 

Udaipur, p 194 

D1 riTor, pp 1, 5, 9, 16, 200, 204, 248. 
Undei-propriutoxa, p. 116. 

Uid, p. 42. 

V. 


Vaccination, p. 
Villagea, pp. « 
Vital atatistiCB 
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W. 


Wages, pp. 62, 57 
Wdatc land, p. 37 
Wateiaaya , mde Eavigstion. 
Wazimagai, p 14 
W< iTing, p 66. 

I Woigbta and incasuroa, pp 63. 64 
Wtirs, pp 43, 46 
Wi bloypui, p. 07. 

Wheat, p. 43. 

Wjild animals, p. 28. 


Zaid harreat, p. 40. 
Znmindars, pp 80, 99, 100. 






